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I may not be unneceffary to inform the Reader, 
that the following Refletlions bad their origin 
in a correfpondence between the Author and a 
very young gentleman at Paris, who did him the 
honour of defiring bis opinion upon the important 


| tranfattions, which then, and ever fince, have fo 


much occupied the attentiow of all men. Aun anfwer 
was written fome time in the month of Odfober 17893 
but it was kept back upon prudential confiderations. 
That letter is alluded to in'the beginning of the fol- 
lowing focets. It kas ‘been fince forwarded to the 
perfon to whom it was addreffed. The reafons for 
the delay in fending it were affigned in a foort letter 


to the fame gentleman. This produced on his part a | 
new and prefing application for the Author's fen- 


timents. 


The Author began a fecond and more full difcu/- 
fion on the fubjed?. This be had fome thoughts of 
publifbing early in the laft fpring; but the matter 
gaining upon bim, be found that what be bad under- 
taken not only far exceeded the meafure of a letter, 
but that its importance required rather a more de- 
tailed confideration than at that time be had any 
leifure to beftow upon it. However, baving thrown 
down bis firft thoughts in the form of a letter, and 
decd when be fat down to write, having intended 

it 
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it for a private letter, be found it difficult to change 
the form of addre/s, when his fentiments bad grown 
into a greater extent, and had received another dt- 
vettion. A different plan, he is fenfible, might be 
more favourable to a commodious divifion and dif- 
tribution of bis matter. 


DEAR 


tira e Sou. 


OU are pleafed to call again, and with 

fome earneftnefs, for my thoughts on the 
late proceedings in France. I will not give 
you reafon to imagine, that I think my fentiments 
of fuch value as to wifh myfelf to be folicited 
about them. They are of too little confequence 
to be very anxioufly either communicated or 
withheld. It was from attention to you, and to 
you only, that I hefitated at the time, when you 
firft defired to receive them. In the firft letter I 
had the honour to write to you, and which at 
length I fend, I wrote neither for nor from 
any defcription of men; nor fhall I in this. 
My errors, if any, are my own. My reputa- 
tion alone is to anfwer for them. 

You fee, Sir, by the long letter I have tranf- 
mitted to you, that, though I do moft heartily 
with that France may be animated by a fpirit of 
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rational liberty, and that I think you bound, in 
all honeft policy, to provide a permanent body, 
in which that fpirit may refide, and an effectual 
organ, by which it may aét, it is my misfortune 
to entertain great doubts concerning feveral ma- 
terial points in your late eee 

You imagined, when you wrote laft, that I 
might poffibly be reckoned among the approvers 
of certain proceedings in France, from the fo- 
lemn public feal of fanétion they have received 
from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called 
the Conftitutional Society, and the Revolution 
Society. 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
clubs than one, in which the conftitution of this 
kingdom, and the principles of the glorious Re- 
volution, are held in ‘high reverence ;+ and I 
reckon myfelf among the moft forward in my 
zeal for maintaining that conftitution and thofe 
‘principles in their utmoft purity and vigour. It 
is becaufe I do fo, that I think it neceffary for 
me, that there fhould be no miftake. Thofe who 
cultivate the memory of our revolution, and 
thofe who are attached to the conftitution of this 
kingdom, will take good care how they are in- 
volved with perfons who, under the pretext of 
zeal towards the Revolution and contftitution, too 
frequently wander from their true principles; and 
are ready on every occafion to depart from the firm 
‘but cautious and deliberate {fpirit which pro- 
_ duced the one, and which prefides in the other. 
Before I proceed to anfwer the more material 
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“particulars: in your letter, I fhall beg leave to 
give you fuch information as I have been able 
to obtain of the two clubs which have thought 
proper, as bodies, to interfere in the concerns of 
France; firft affuring you, that I am not, and 
that I have never been,’ a member of either of 
thofe focieties. 

The firft, calling itfelf the Conftitutional So 
ciety, or Society for Conftitutional Information, 
or by fome fuch title, is, I believe, of feven or 
eight years ftanding. The inftitution of this 
fociety appears to be of a charitable, and fo far 
‘of a laudable, nature: it was intended for the 
circulation, at the expence of the members, 
of many: books, which few others would be at 
the expence of buying; and which might lie 
on the hands of the bookfellers, to the ereat 
lofs of an ufeful body of men. Whether the boaks 
fo charitably circulated, were ever as charitably 
read, is more than I know. Poffibly feveral of 
them have been exported to France; and, like 
goods not in requeft here, may with you have 
found a market. I have heard much talk of the 
lights to be drawn’from books that are fent from 
hence. What improvements they have’ had in 
their paffage (as it is faid fome liquors are me- 
liorated by croffing: the fea) I cannot tell: But I 
never heard a man of common judgment, or the 
‘leaft degree of information, fpeak a word in 
praife of the greater part~of the publications 
circulated by that fociety; nor have their pro- 
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ceedings been accounted, except by fome of 
themfelves, as of any ferious confequence. 

Your National Affembly feems to entertain 
much the fame opinion that I do of this poor 
charitable club. As a nation, you referved the 
whole ftock of your eloquent acknowledgments 
for the Revolution Society; when their fellows in 
the Conftitutional were, in equity, entitled to 
fome fhare. Since you have felected the Revo- 
jution Society as the great objet of your na- 
tional thanks and praifes, you will think me 
excufeable in making its late conduét the fubject 
of my obfervations. The National Affembly of 
France has given importance to thefe gentlemen 
by adopting them; and they return the favour, 
by acting as a fort of fub-committee in England 
for extending the principles of the National 
Affembly. Henceforward we muft  confider 
them as a kind of privileged perfons; as no 
incenfiderable members in the diplomatic body. 
This is one among the revolutions which have 
given fplendour to obfcurity, and diftin@tion 
to undifcerned merit. Until very lately I do 
not recollect to have heard of this club. I 
am quite fure that it never occupied a mo- 
ment of my thoughts; nor, I believe, thofe 
of any perfon out of their own fet. I find, upon — 
enquiry, that on the anniverfary of the Revo- 
lution in 1688, a club of diffenters, but of whar 
denomination I ‘know not, have long had the 
cuftom of hearing a fermon in one of their 
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churches; and that afterwards they fpent the 
day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the tavern. 
‘But I never heard that any public meafure, or 
political fyftem, much lefs that the merits. of 
the conftitution of any foreign nation, had been 
the fubjeét of a formal proceeding at their fef- 
tivals; until, to my inexpreffible furprize, I 
found them in a fort of public capacity, by a 
congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
fan€tion to the proceedings of the National Af 
fembly in France. 

In the antient principles and conduét of ‘the 
club, fo far at leaft as they were declared, I 
fee nothing to which I, or any fober man, could 
poffibly take exception. I think it very probable, 
that for fome purpofe, new members may have 
entered among them; and that fome truly 
chriftian politicians, who love to difpenfe bene- 
fits, but are careful to conceal the hand which 
 diftributes the dole, may have made them the 
inftruments of their pious defigns. Whatever I 
may have reafon to fufpe€& concerning private 
management, I fhall fpeak of nothing as of a 
certainty, but what 1s public. 

For one, I fhould be forry to be thought, 
dire€tly or indirectly, concerned in their pro- 
ceedings. I certainly take my full fhare, along 
with the reft of the world, in my individual and 
private capacity, in fpeculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the public ftage; in any 
place antient or modern; in the republic of 
Rome, or the republic of Paris; but having no 
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general apoftolical miffion, being a.citizen of a 
particular ftate, and being bound up, in a con- 
fiderable degree, by its public will, I fhould 
think it, at leaft improper and irregular, for me 
to open a formal public correfpondence with 
the actual government of a foreign nation, with- 
out the exprefs authority of the government un- 
der which I live. 

I fhould be ftill more unwilling to enter into 
that correfpondence, under any thing like an 
equivocal defcription, which to many, unac- 
quainted with our ufages, might make the addrefs, 
in which I joined, appear as the aét of perfons 
in fome fort of corporate capacity, acknowledged 
by the laws of this kingdom, and authorized to 
fpeak the fenfe of fome part of it. . On account 
of the ambiguity and uncertainty of. unautho- 
rized general defcriptions, and of the deceit 
which may be praétifed under them, and not from 
mere formality, the Houfe .of Commons would 
reject the moft fneaking petition for the moft 
trifling object, under . that mode of fignature 
to which you have thrown open the folding- 
doors of your prefence chamber, and _ have 
ufhered into your National Affembly, with as 
much ceremony and parade, and with as great 
a buftle of applaufe, as if you had been vifited 
by the whole reprefentative majefty of the whole 
FEnglifh nation. ]f what this fociety has thought 
proper to fend forth had been a piece of argu- 
ment, it would have fignified littl whofe argu- 
- gent it was.- It would be neither the more nor 
the 
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the lefs convincing on account of the party it 
came from. But this is only a vote and refolu- 
tion. It ftands folely on authority; and in this 
cafe it is the mere authority of individuals, 
few of whom appear. Their fignatures ought, 
in my opinion, to have been annexed to their 
inftrument. The world would then have the 
means of knowing how many they are; who they 
are; and of what value their opinions may be, 
from their perfonal abilities, from their know- 
ledge, their experience, or their lead and autho- 
rity in this ftate. Tome, who am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little too refined, 
and too ingenious; it has too much the air of a 
political ftratagem, adopted for the fake of giving, 
under an high-founding name, an importance to 
_the public declarations of this club, which, when 
the matter came to be clofely infpected, they 
did not altogether fo well deferve. It is a policy 
that has very much the complexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myfelf that I love a manly, moral, 
regulated liberty as well as any gentleman of 
that fociety, be he who he will; and perhaps 
I have given as good proofs of my attachment 
to that caufe, in the whole courfe of my public 
conduct. I think I envy liberty as little as they 
do, to any other nation. But I cannot ftand for- 
ward, and give praife or blame to any thing 
which relates to human actions, and human con- 
cerns, on a fimple view of the object, as it {tands 
{tripped of every relation, in all the nakednefs and 
folitude of metaphyfical abftraétion. Circum- 
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ftances (which with fome gentlemen pafs for 
nothing) give in reality to every political prin- 
ciple its diftinguifhing colour, and difcriminating 
effect. The circumftances are what render 
every civil and political fcheme beneficial or 
noxious to mankind. Abftractedly fpeaking, 
government, as well as liberty, is good; yet 
could I, in common fenfe, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her enjoyment of a go- 
vernment (for fhe then had a government) with- 
out enguiry what the nature of that sovern- 
ment was, or how it was adminiftered? Can 
I now congratulate the fame nation upon its free- 
dom? Is it beeaufe liberty in the abftraét » may 
be claffed amongft the bleflings of mankind, 
that I am ferioufly to felicitate a madman, 
who has efcaped from the protecting reftraint 
and wholefome darknefs of his cell, on his refto- 
ration to the enjoyment of light and liberty? 
Am I to congratulate an highwayman and mur- 
derer, who has broke prifon, upon the recovery 
of his natural rights? This would be to a& over 
again the fcene of the criminals condemned to 
the gallies, and their heroic deliverer, the meta- 
phyfic Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. 
When I fee the fpirit of liberty in ation, I 
fee a ftrong principle at work; and this, for a 
while, is all I ean poffibly know of it. The wild 
gas, the fixed air is plainly broke loofe: but we 
ought to fufpend our judgment until the firft ef. 
fervefcence is a little fubfided, till the liquor 
ys cleared, and until we fee fomething deeper 
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than the agitation of 2 troubled and frothy fur- 
face. I mutt be tolerably fure, before I venture 
publicly to congratulate men upon a bleffing, 
that they have really received one. Flatterv 
corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and 
adulation is not of more fervice to the people 
than to kings. I fhould therefore fufpend my 
congratulations on the new hiberty of France, 
until I was informed how it had been combined 
with government; with public force; with the 
difcipline and obedience of armies; with the col- 
Jeétion of an effective and well-diftributed re- 
nue; with morality and religion; with the folidity 
of property ; with peace and order; with civil and 
focial manners. All thefe (in their way) are good 
things too; and, without them, liberty is not a be- 
nefit whilft it lafts, and is not likely to continue 
long. The effect of liberty to individuals is, that 
they may do what they pleafe: We ought to fee 
what it will pleafe them to do, before we rifque 
congratulations, which may be foon turned into 
complaints. Prudence would dittate this in the 
cafe of feparate infulated private men; but li- 
berty, when men att in bodies, is power. Confi- 
derate people before they declare themfelves 
will obferve the ufe which is made of power; 
and particularly of fo trying a thing as new 
power in zew perfons, of whofe principles, tem- 
pers, and difpofitions, they have little or no ex- 
“perience, and in fituations where thofe who 


appear the moft ftirring in the fcene may poffibly 
not be the real movers, 
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All thefe confiderations however were below 
the tranfcendental dignity of the Revolution 
Society. Whilft I continued in the country, 
from whence I had the honour of writing to you, 
I had but an imperfect idea of their tranfac- 
tions. On my coming to town, I fent for an 
account of their proceedings, which had been 
publifhed by their authority, containing a fer- 
mon of Dr. Price, with the Duke de Rochefau- 
eault’s and the Archbifhop of Aix’s letter, and 
feveral other documents annexed. The whole 
of that publication, with the manifeft defien 
of connecting the affairs of France with thofe 
of England, by drawing us into an imitation of 
the condvéct of the National Affembly, gave me 
a confiderable degree of uneafinefs. The effect of 
that conduct upon the power, credit, profperity, 
and tranquillity of France, became every day more 
evident.’ The form of conftitution to be fettled, 
for its future polity, became more clear. We 
are now in acondition to difcern, with tolerable 
exactnefs, the true nature of the object held up ta 
our imitation. If the prudence of referve and 
decorum dictates filence in fome_ circumftances, 
in others prudence of an higher order may juttify 
us in fpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings 
of confufion with us in England are at prefent 
feeble enough; but with you, we have feen an 
_ynfancy ftill more feeble, growing by moments 
into a ftrength to heap mountains upon moun- 
tains, and to wage war with Heaven itfelf, 
Whenever our neighbour’s houfe is on ‘fire, it 
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cannot be amifs for the engines to play a lit- 
tle on our own. Better to be defpifed for too 
anxious apprehenfions, than ruined by too con- 
fident a fecurity. 
Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own 
country, but by no means unconcerned for 
your’s, I wifh to communicate more largely, 
what was at firft intended only for your  pri- 
vate fatisfaction. I fhall ftill keep your af- 
fairs in my eye, and continue to addrefs myfelf 
to you. Indulging myfelf in the freedom of 
epiftolary intercourfe, 1 beg leave to throw out 
my thoughts, and exprefs ‘my feelings, juft as 
they arife.in my mind, with very little atten- 
tion to formal method, » I fet out with the pro- 
ceedings of the Revolution Society ; but I fhall 
not confine myfelf to them. Is it poffible I 
fhouid? It looks to me’ as if I were in a great 
crifis, not of the affairs of France alone, but of 
all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. Ail 
circumitances taken together, the French revo- 
Jution is the moft aftonifhing that has hitherto 
happened in the world. The moft wonderful 
things are brought about in many inftances by 
means the moft abfurd and ridiculous ; in the moft 
ridiculous modes; and, apparently, by the moft 
contemptible inftraments. Every thing feems 
out of nature in this ftrange chaos of levity and 
ferocity, and of all forts of crimes jumbled to- 
gether with all forts of follies, In viewing this 
monftrous tragi-comic fcene, the moft oppofite 
paffions neceffarily fucceed, and fometimes mix 
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with each other in the mind; alternate con- 
tempt and indignation; alternate laughter and 
tears ; alternate fcorn and horror. 

It cannot however be denied, that to fome 
this flrange fcene appeared in quite another 
point of view. Into them it infpired no other 
fentiments than thofe of exultation and rapture. 
They faw nothing ia what has been done in 
France, but a firm and temperate exertion of 
freedom; fo confiftent, on the whole, with mo- 
rals and with piety, as to make it deferving not 
only of the fecular applaufe of dafhing Machia- 
velian politicians, but to render it a fit theme 
for all the devout effufions of facred eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the ath of November laft, 
Doétor Richard Price, a non-conforming minifter 
of eminence, preached at the diffenting meeting 
houfe of the Old Jewry, to his club or fociety, a 
very extraordinary mifcellaneous fermon, in which 
there are fome good moral and religious fen- 
timents, and not. ill expreffed, mixed up ina 
fort of porridge of various political opinions 
and reflections: but the revolution in France 
is the grand ingredient in the cauldron. I 
confider the addrefs tranfmitted by the Re- 
yolution Society to the National Affembly, 
through Earl Stanhope, as originating in the 
principles of the fermon, and as a corollary from 
them. It was moved by the preacher of: that 
difcourfe. It was paffed by thofe who came 
reeking from the effect of the fermon, without 


any cenfure or qualification, expreffed or implied. 
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If, however, any of the gentlemen concerned 
fhall with to feparate the fermon from the refo- 
Jution, they know how to acknowledge the one, 
and to’ difavow the other. They may do it: I 
cannot. 

For my part, I looked on that fermon as 
the public declaration of a man much con- 
nected with literary caballers, and intriguing 
philofophers; with political theologians, and 
theological politicians, both at home and abroad. 
I know they fet him up as a fort of oracle; be- 
caufe, with the beft intentions in the world, he 
naturally philippizes, and chaunts his prophetic 
fong in exact unifon with their defigns. 

That fermon is in a ftrain which I belfeve has 
not been heard in this kingdom, in any of the 
pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
fince the year 1648, when a predeceffor of Dr. 
Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king’s own chapel at St. James’s ring with 
the honour and privilege of the Saints, who, with 
the “high praifes of God in their mouths, and a 
“ two-edged fword in their hands, were to execute 
“judgment on the heathen, and punifhments 
“upon the people; to bind their kimgs with chains, 
“and their zcbles with fetters of iron*.” Few 
,harangues from the pulpit, except in the days of 
your league in France, or in the days of our fo- 
Jema league and covenant in England, have ever 
breathed lefs of the fpirit of moderation than 


* Pfalm cxlix. 
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this le€ture in the Old Jewry. Suppofing, how- 
ever, thac fornething like moderation were vifi- 
ble in this political fermon; yet politics and 
the pulpit are terms that have little agreement. 
No found ought to be heard in the church but. 
the healing voice of Chriftian charity. The caufe 
of civil liberty and civil government gains as 
little as that of religion by this confufion of du- 
ties. Thofe who quit their proper character, to 
affume what does not belong to them, are, for the 
greater part, ignorant both of the character 
they leave, and of the character they affume. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are fo fond of meddling, and inexperienced 
in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with 
fo much confidence, they have nothing of politics 
but the paffions they excite. Surely the church 
is a place where one day’s truce ought to be 
allowed to the diffenfions and animofities of 
mankind. 

This pulpit ftyle, revived after fo long a dif- 
continuance, had to me the air of novelty, and 
of a novelty not‘wholly without danger. 1 do not 
charge this danger equally to évery part of the dif- 
courfe. The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay-divine, who is fuppofed high in office in one 
of our univerfities *, and to other lay-divines “ of 
“ yank and literature,” may be proper: and feafon- 
able, though fomewhat new. If the noble Seekers 
fhould find nothing to fatisfy their pious fancies 


* Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, 1789, by 
‘Dy. Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and 1&. 
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in the old ftaple of the national church, or in 
all the rich variety to be found in the well- 
-afforted warehoufes of the diffenting congrega- 
tions, Dr. Price advifes them to improve upon 
non-conformity; and to fet up, each of them, a 
feparate meeting-houfe upon his own particular 
principles*. It is fomewhat remarkable that this 
reverend divine fhould be {fo earneft for fetting up 
new churches, and fo perfectly indifferent con- 
cerning the doétrine which may be taught in them. 
His zeal is of a curious character. It is not for 
the propagation of his own opinions, but of any opi- 
nions. It is not for the diffufion of truth, but 
for the fpreading of contradiction. Leet the noble 
teachers but diffent, it is no matter from whom or 
from what. This great point once fecured, it is 
taken for granted their religion will be rational and 
manly. I doubt whether religion would reap all the 
benefits which the calculating divine computes 
from this ‘‘ great company of great preachers.” 
It would certainly be a valuable addition of non- 
defcripts to the ample collection of known claffes, 
genera and fpecies, which at prefent beautify the 
hortus ficcus of diffent. A fermon from a noble 


* << Thofe who diflike that mode of worfhip which is pre- 
«© fcribed by public authority ought, if they can find xo wor- ° 
~ © hip owt of the church which they approve, to at up a 
“© feparate worfoip for themfelves; and by doing this, and 
** giving an example of a rational and manly worfhip, men 
“© of weight from their ravk and literature may do the greateft 
** fervice to fociety and the world.” P. 18, Dr, Price’s Ser- 
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duke, ora noble marquis, or a noble earl, or baron 
bold, would certainly increafe and diverfify the 
amufements of this town, which begins to grow 
fatiated with the uniform round of its vapid diffi- 
pations. I fhould only ftipulate that thefe new 
Me/s-‘fobus in robes and coronets fhould keep fome | 
fort of bounds in the democratic and levelling 
principles which are. expected from* their titled 
pulpits. The new evangelifts will, I dare fay, 
difappoint the hopes that are conceived of them. 
They will not become, literally as well as figura- 
tively, polemic divines, nor be difpofed fo to drill 
their congregations that they may, as in former 
bleffed times, preach their doGtrines to regiments 
of dragoons, and corps of infantry and artillery. 
Such arrangements, however favourable to the caufe 
of compulfory freedom, civil and religious, may not 
be equally conducive to the national tranquillity. 
Thefe few reftrictions I hope are no great ftretches of 
intolerance, no very violent exertions of defpotifin. 
But [ may fay of our preacher, “ utinam nugis 
** tota illa dediffet tempora fevitiae.”’ — All things 
in this his fulminating bull are not of fo in- 
noxious a tendency. His doctrines affect our 
con{titution in its vital parts. He tells the Revo- 
lution Society, in this political fermon, that his 
majefty “is almoft the owly lawful king in the 
*‘ world, becaufe the oly one who owes his 
“crown to the choice of his people’ As to the 
kings of ¢he world, all of whom (except one) this 
archpontiff of the rights of men, with all the 
plenitude, 
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plenitude, and with more than the boldnefs of 
the papal depofing power in its meridian fervour 
of the twelfth century, puts into one fweeping 
claufe of ban and anathema, and_ proclaims 
ufurpers by circles of longitude and latitude, 
over the whole globe, it behoves them to confi- 
der how they admic into their territories thefe 
apoftolic miffionaries, who are to tell their fub- 
jects they are not lawful kings, That is their 
concern. It is ours, as a domeftic intereft of fome 
moment, ferioufly to confider the folidity of the 
only principle upon which thefe gentlemen ac- 
knowledge a king of Great Britain to be entitled 
to their allegiance. 

This doétrine, as applied to the ‘prince now on 
the Britifh throne, either is’ nonfenfe, and there- 
fore neither true nor falfe, or it affirms a: moft 
unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and unconftitu- 
tional pofition. According to this fpiritual 
doctor of politics, if his majefty does not owe 
his crown to the choice of his people, he is no 
lawful king. Now nothing can be more untrue 
than that the crown of this kingdom is fo held 
by his majefty. Therefore if you follow their 
rule, the king of Great Britain, who moft cer- 
tainly does not owe his high office to any form 
_ of popular election; is in no refpect better than 
the reft of the gang of ufurpers, who reign, or 
rather rob, all over the face of this our miferable 
world, without any fort of right or title to the 
allegiance of their people. The policy of this 
general doétrine, fo qualified, is evident enough. 
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The propagators of this political gofpel are in 
hopes their abftraét principle (their principle 
that a popular choice is neceffary to the legal ex- 
iftence of the fovereign miagiftracy) would be 
overlooked whilft the king of Great Britain was 
‘not affected by it. In the mean time the ears of 
their congregations would be gradually habi- 
tuated to it, as if it were a firft principle admit- 
ted without difpute. For the prefent it would 
only operate as a theory, pickled in the preferv- 
ing juices of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for 
future ufe. Condo et compono que mox depromere 
pufim. By this policy, whilft our government is 
foothed with a refervation in its favour, to 
which it has no claim, the fecurity, which it has 
in common with all governments, fo far as opi- 
nion is fecurity, is taken away. . 

Thus thefe politicians proceed, whilft little no- 
tice is taken of their doctrines; but when they 
come to be examined upon the plain meaning of 
their words and the direct tendency of their 
doétrines, then equivocations and flippery con- 
{tructions come into. play. ‘When they fay the 
king owes his crown: to the choice of his people 
and is therefore the only lawful fovereign 
in the world, they will- perhaps tell us they 
mean to fay no. more than that fome of the 
king’s predeceffors: have been ‘called to the 
throne by fome fort of choice; and therefore he 
owes »his crown to the: choice of «his people. 
Thus, by a miferable fubterfuge, they hope to 


render their propofition fafe, by, rendering it ~ 
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fiugatoty. They are welcome to the afylum 
they feek for their offence ; fince they take refuge 
in their folly. For, if you admit this inter- 
pretation, how does their idea of election differ 
from our idea of inheritance? And how does 
the fettlement of the crown in the Brunfwick 
line derived from James the firft, come to le- 
galize our monarchy, rather than that of any of 
the neighbouring countries? At fome time or 
other, to be fure, all the beginners of dynatties 
were chofen by thofe who called them to go- 
vern. ‘There is ground enough for the opinion 
that all the kingdoms of Europe were, at a 
remote period, elective, with more or fewer li- 
mitations in the objects of choice; but whatever 
kings might have been here or elfewhere, a 
thoufand years ago, or in whatever manner the 
ruling dynafties of England or France may have 
begun, the King of Great Britain is at this day 
king by a fixed rule of fucceffion, according to 
the laws of his country; and whilft the legal con- 
ditions of the compact of fovereignty are per- 
formed by him (as they are performed) he. holds 
his crown in contempt of the choiee of the Revo- 
lution Society, who have not a fingle vote for a 
king amongft them, either .individually or col- 
lectively ; though I make no doubt they would 
foon erect themfelves into an electoral college, 
if things were ripe to give effect to their claim. 
His majefty’s heirs and fucceffors, each in his 


time and order, will come to the crown with 
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the fame contempt of their choice with which his 
majefty has fucceeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the fuccefs of evafion in ex- 
plaining away the grofs error of faé, which fup- 
pofes that his majefty (though he holds it in 
concurrence with the wifhes) owes his crown to 
the choice of his people, yet nothing can evade 
their full explicit declaration, concerning the 
principle of a right in the people to choofe, 
which right is directly maintained, and tena- 
cioufly adhered to. All the oblique infinuations 
concerning election bottom in this propofition, 
and are referable to it. Left the foundation of 
the king’s exclufive legal title fhould pafs for a 
mere rant of adulatory freedom, the political 
Divine proceeds dogmatically to affert*, that by 
the principles. of the Revolution the people of 
England have acquired three fundamental rights, 
all which, with him, compofe one fyftem, and lie 
together in one fhort fentence; namely, that we 
have acquired a right 

1. “ To choofe our own governors.” 

2. “ To cafhier them for mifconduét.” 

3. “ To frame a government for ourfelves.” 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, 
belongs to thofe gentlemen and their faction 
only. The body of the people of England have 
po fhare in it. They utterly difclaim iz. They 


* P. 34, Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price. 
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will refift the practical affertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes. They are bound to do fo by 
the laws of their country, made at the time of that 
very Revolution, which is appealed to in favour 
of the fictitious rights claimed by the fociety 
which abufes its name. 

Thefe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all 
their reafonings on the Revolution of 1688, have 
a revolution which happened in England about 
forty years before, and the late French revolution, 
fo much before their eyes, and in their hearts, 
that they are conftantly confounding all the 
three together, It is neceffary that we ‘fhould 
feparate what they confound. We ‘muft recall 
their erring fancies to the aés of the Revolution 
which we revere, for the difcovery of its true 
principles. If the principles of the Revolution of 
1688 are any where to be found, it is in the 
ftatute called the Declaration of Right. In that 
moft wile, fober, and confiderate declaration, 
drawn up by great lawyers and great ftatefmen, 
and not by warm and inexperienced enthufiafts, 
not one word is faid, nor one fugeeftion made, 
of a. general right “ to choofe our own governors ; 
“to cafhier them for mifconduct; and to form 
“ a government for ourfelves.” 

This Declaration of Right (the act of the ift 
of William and Mary, feff. 2. ch. 2.) is the corner- 
ftone of our conftitution, as reinforced, explained, 
improved, and in its fundamental principles for 
ever fettled. It is called ‘ An act for declaring 
the rights and liberties of the fubje€t, and for 
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« fettling the fuccefion of the crown.” You will 
obferve, that thefe rights and this fucceffion are 
declared in one body, and bound indiffolubly to- 
gether. 

A few years after this period, a fecond oppor- 
tunity offered for afferting a right of ele€tion to 
the crown. On the Gro{pert ar a total failure of 
iffue from King William, and from the Princefs, 
afterwards Queen Anne, the confideration of the 
fettlement of the crown, and of a further fecurity 
for the liberties of the people again came before 
the legiflature, Did they this fecond time make 
any provifion for legalizing the crown on the 
fpurious Revolution principles of the Old Jewry ? 
No. They followed the principles which pre- 
vailed in the Declaration of Right; indicating 
with more precifion the perfons who were to in- 
herit in the Proteftant line. This act alfo incor- 
porated, by the fame policy, our liberties, and an 
hereditary fuccefMfion in the fame act. Inftead of a 
right to choofe our own governors, they declared | 
that the /uccefion in that line (the proteftant line 
drawn from James the Firft) was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary “for the peace, quiet, and fecurity of the 
* realm,” and that it was equally urgent on them 
“to maintain a ¢ertainty in the “fdceff on thereof, 
to which the fubjeéts may ffafely have re- 
© courfe for their protection.” Both thefe atts, 
in which are heard the unerring, unambiguous 
oracles of Revolution policy, inftead of coun- 
tenancing the delufive, gypfey predictions of 
a “right ta choofe our _ governors," prove to 
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a demonftration how totally adverfe the wifdom 
of the nation was from turning a cafe of ne- 
ceffity into a rule of law. | 
-Ungueftionably there was at the Revolution, in 
the perfon of King William, a fmall and a tem- 
porary deviation from the ftrict order of a regu- 
Jar hereditary fucceffion; but it 1s againft all 
genuine principles of jurifprudence to draw a 
principle from a law made in a fpecial cafe, and 
regarding an individual perfon. Privilegium non 
tranfit in exemplum. If ever there was a time 
favourable for eftablifhing the principle, that a 
king of popular choice was the only legal king, 
without all doubt it was at the Revolution. Its 
not being done at that time is a proof that the 
nation was of opinion it ought not to be done at 
any time. There is no perfon fo completely 
ignorant of our hiftory, as not to know, that the 
majority in parliament of both parties were fo 
little difpofed to any thing refembling that 
principle, that at firft they were determined to 
place the vacant crown, not on the head of the 
prince of Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, 
daughter of King James, the eldeft born of the 
iffue of that king, which they acknowledged as 
undoubtedly his. It would be to repeat a very 
trite ftory, to recall to your memory all thofe 
circumftances which demonftrated that their ac- 
cepting King William was not properly a choice ; 
but, to all thofe who did not wifh, in effe&t to 
recall King James, or to deluge their country in 
blood, and again to bring their religion, laws, 
. -©€4 and 
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and liberties into the peril they had juft efcaped, 
it was an act of necefity, in the ftricteft moral 
fenfe in which neceffity can be taken. 

In the very act, in which for a time, and in 
a fingle cafe, parliament departed from the ftrict 
order of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, 
though not next, was however very near in 
the line of fucceffion, it is curious to obferve 
how Lord Somers, who drew the bill called 
the Declaration of Right, has comported him- 
felf on that delicate occafion. It is curious 
to obferve with what addrefs this temporary 
folution of continuity is kept from the eyes 
whilft all that could be found in this act of 
neceflity to countenance the idea of an heredi- 
tary fucceffion is brought forward, and foftered, 
and made the moft of, by this great man and 
by the legiflature who followed tim. Quitting 
the dry, imperative ftyle of an act of parliament, 
he makes the lords and commons fall to a 
pious, legiflative ejaculation, and declare, that 
they confider it ‘as a marvellous providence, 
‘Cand merciful goodnefs of God to this nation, 
* to preferve their faid majefties royal perfons. 
 moft happily to reign over us on the throne of 
“ their anceftors, for which, from the bottom of 
* their hearts, they return their humbleft thanks 
“and praifes.’”— The legiflature plainly had in 
view the act of recognition of the firft of Queen 
Elizabeth, Chap. 3d, and of that of James the 
Firft, Chap. 1ft, both acts ftrongly declaratory of 
the inheritable nature of the crown; and in many 
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parts they follow, with a nearly literal pre- 
cifion, the words and even the form: of thankf 
giving, which is found in thefe old declaratory 
itatutes. : 

The two hovwfes, in the act of king William, 
did not thank God that they had found a fair 
opportunity to affert a right to choofe their own 
governors, much lefs to make an election the 
ouly lawfyl utle to the crown. Their having been 
in a condition to avoid the very appearance of 
it, as much as poffible, was by them confider- 
ed as a providential efcape. They threw a poli 
tic, well-wrought veil over every circumftance 
tending to weaken the rights, which in the me- 
liorated order of fucceffion they meant to per- 
petuate; or which might furnifh a precedent for 
any future departure from what they had then 
fettled for ever. Accordingly, that they might 
not relax the nerves of their monarchy, and that 
they might preferve a clofe conformity to the 
practice of their anceftors, as it appeared in the de- 
claratory ftatutes of queen Mary* and queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the next claufe they veft, by recognition, 
in their majefties, a// the legal prerogatives of the 
crown, declaring, “ that in them they are moft 
“ fully, rightfully, and intirely invefted, incorpo- 
*‘ rated, united, and annexed.” In the claufe 
which follows, for preventing queftions, by rea- 
fon of any pretended titles to the crown, they 
declare (obferving alfo in this the traditionary 

*. Mary, Sef. 3. chy’ x. 
language, 
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Tanguage, along with the traditionary policy of 
the nation, and repeating as’ from a rubric the 
language of the preceding a&ts of Elizabeth and 
James) that on the preferving. “ a certainty 
‘in the succession thereof, the unity, peace, 
«and tranquillity of this nation doth, under 
“God, wholly depend.” : 

They knew that a doubtful title of fucceffion 
would but too much refemble an election; and 
that an election would be utterly deftru€tive of 
the “ unity, peace, and tranquillity of this na- 
“tion,” which they thought to be confidera- 
tions of fome moment. To provide for thefe ob- 
jects, and therefore to exclude for ever the Old 
Jewry doctrine of “a right to choofe our own 
** governors,” they follow with a claufe, con- 
taining a moft folemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, as folemn a 
pledge as ever was or can be given in favour of 
an hereditary fucceffion, and as folemn a renun- 
ciation as could be made of the principles by 
this fociety imputed to them. The lords 
“ fpiritual and temporal, and commons, do, 
** in the name of all the people aforefaid, moft 
** humbly and faithfully fubmit them/elves, their 
“< beirs and pofterities for ever; and do faith- 
*" fully promife, that they will ftand to, main- 
“© tain, and defend their faid majefties, and 
* alfo the /imitation of the crown, herein {pecified 
** and contained, to the utmoft of their powers,” 
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So far is it from being true, that we acquired a 
right by the Revolution to elect our kings, that 
if we had poffeffed it before, the Englifh nation 
did at that time moft folemnly renounce and ab- 
dicate it, for themfelyes and for all their pof- 
terity for ever. Thefe gentlemen may value 
themfelyes as much as they pleafe on their whig 
principles; but I never defire to be thought a 
better whie than Lord Somers: or to underftand 
the principles of the Revolution better than 
thofe by whom it was brought about: or to read 
in the declaration of right any myfteries un- 
known to thofe whofe penetrating ftyle has en- 
eraved in our ordinances, and in our hearts, the 
words and fpirit of that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in fome fenfe, free to take what 
courfe it pleafed for filling the throne; but only 
free to do fo upon the fame grounds on which 
they might have wholly abolifhed their mo+ 
narchy, and every other part of their conftitution. 
However they did not think fuch bold changes 
within their commiffion. It is ‘indeed difficult, 
perhaps impoffible, to give limits to the mere 
abjirad competence of the fupreme power, fuch 
as was exercifed by parliament at that time; but 
the limits of a moral competence, fubjecting, 
even in powers more indifputably fovereign, 
occafional will to permanent reafon, and to the 
fteady maxims of faith, juftice, and fixed fun- 
damental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and 
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perfectly binding upon thofe who exercife any 
authority, under any name, or under any title, 
in the ftate. The houfe of lords, for inftance, 
is not morally competent to diffolve the houfe of 
commons; no, nor even to diffolve itfelf, nor to 
abdicate, if it would, its portion in the legifla- 
ture of the kingdom. Though a king may ab- 
dicate for his own perfon, he cannot abdicate for 
the monarchy. By as ftrong, or by a ftronger 
reafon, the houfe of commons cannot renounce its 
fhare of authority. The engagement and pact of 
fociety, which generally goes by the name of the 
conftitution, forbids fuch invafion and fuch fur- 
render. The conftituent parts of a ftate are o- 
bliged to hold their public faith with each other, 
and with all thofe who derive any ferious intereft 
under their engagements, as much as the whole 
{tate is bound to keep its faith with feparate com- 
munities, Otherwife competence and power 
would foon be confounded, and no law be left but 
the will of a prevailing force. On this- principle 
the fucceffion of the crown has always been what 
it now is, an hereditary fucceffion by law: in the 
old line it was a fucceffion by the common law; 
in the new by the ftatute law operating on the 
principles of the common Jaw, not changing the 
fubftance, but regulating the mode, and defcrib- 
ing the perfons. Both thefe defcriptions of law 
are of the fame force, and are derived from an 
equal authority, emanating from the common a+ 
greement and original compact of the ftate, com- 
muni fponfione reipublice, and as fuch are equally 
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binding on king, and people too, as long as the 
terms are obferved, and they continue the fame 
body politic. 

It is far from impoffible to reconcile, if we do 
not fuffer ourfelves to be entangled in the mazes of 
metaphyfic fophiftry, the ufe both of a fixed rule 
and an occafional deviation; the facrednefs of 
an hereditary principle of fucceffion in our go- 
vernment, with a power of change in its appli- 
cation in cafes of extreme emergency. Even in 
that extremity (if we take the meafure of our 
rights by our exercife of them at the Revolu- 
tion) the change is to be confined to the peccant 
part only; to the part which produced the ne- 
ceflary deviation; and even then it is to be ef- 
fected without a decompofition of the whole civil 
and political mafs, for the purpofe of originating 
a new civil order out of the firft elements of 
- fociety. 

A ftate without the means of fome change is 
without the means of its confervation. : Without 
fuch means it might even rifque the lofs of that 
part of the conftitution which it wifhed the moft 
religioufly to preferve. The two principles of 
‘confervation and correction operated -{trongly at 
the two critical periods of the Reftoration and 
Revolution, when England found itfelf without 
a king. At both thofe periods the nation had 
loft the bond of union in their ancient edifice; 
they did not, however, diffolve the whole fabric, 
On the contrary, in both cafes they regenerated 
the deficient part of the old conftitution through 
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the parts which were not impaired. They kept 
thefe old parts exactly as they were, that the 
part recovered might be fuited to them. They 
aéted by the ancient organized ftates in the 
fhape of their old organization, and not by the 
organic molecule of a difbanded people. At no 
time, perhaps, did the fovereign legiflature 
manifeft a more tender regard to that fundamen- 
tal principle of Britifh conftitutional policy, than 
at the time of the Revolution, when it deviated 
from the direct line of hereditary fucceffion. 
The crown was carried fomewhat out of the line 
in which it had before moved; but the new line 
was derived from the fame ftock. It was ftill a 
line of hereditary defcent; ftiil an hereditary de- 
fcent in the fame blood, though an hereditary 
defcent qualified with proteftantifm. When the 
leciflature altered the direction, but kept the 
principle, they fhewed that they held it invio- 

lable. 3 
On this principle, the law of inheritance had 
admitted fome amendment in the old time, and 
long before the «ra of the Revolution. Some 
time after the conqueft great queftions arofe 
upon the legal principles of hereditary defcent. 
It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir 
per capita or the heir per fiirpes: was to fuc- 
ceed; but whether the heir per capita gave way 
when the heirdom per firpes took place, or the 
Catholic heir when the Proteftant was preferred, 
the inheritable principle furvived with a fort, of ~ 
immortality through all tranfmigrations—mul. 
te/que 
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tofque per annos fiat fortuna domus et avi numes 
rantur avorum. This is the fpirit of our confti- 
tution, not only in its fettled courfe but in all 
its revolutions. Whoever came in, or however 
he came in, whether. he obtained the crown by 
law, or by force, the hereditary fucceflion was 
either continued or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Rievikodine 
fee odaw in that of 1688 but the deviation 
from the conftitution; and they take the 
deviation fromthe principle for the» principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious con- 
fequences of their doctrine, though they. muft_ 
fee, that it leaves. pofitive authority in very 
few of the »pofitive inftitutions of this country. 
When fuch an’ unwarrantable maxim is once 
eftablifhed, that no throne is lawful but ‘the 
elective, no one act of the princes who preceded 
their zra of fictitious eleCtion can be valid. Do 
thefe theorifts mean to imitate fome of their 
predeceffors, who dragged the bodies of our 
ancient fovereigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs? Do they mean to attaint and difable 
backwards all the kings that have reigned be- 
fore. the Revolution, and confequently to ftain 
the throne of England with the: blot of a conti- 
nual ufurpation? Do they mean to invalidate, 
annul, or to call in queftion, together. with the 
titles of the whole line of our kings, that great 
body of our ftatute law which paffed under thofe 
whom they treat as ufurpers? to annul laws of 
ineftimable value to our liberties—of as great 
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value at leat as any which have paffed at of 
fince the period of the Revolution? If kings, 
who did not owe their crown to the choice of 
their people, had no title to make laws, what 
will become of the ftatute de tallagie non conce- 
dendo ?—of the petition of right ?—of the act of 
habeas corpus? Do thefe new doctors of the 
rights of men prefume to affert; that King James 
the Second, who came to the crown as next of 
blood; according to the rules of a then unqua- 
lified fucceffion, was not to all intents and pur- 
pofes a lawful king {of England, before he had 
done any of thofe acts which were juftly conftrued 
into an abdication of his crown? If he was not, 
much trouble in parliament might have been fav- 
ed at the period thefe gentlemen commemorate. 
But King James was a bad king with a good 
title, and not an ufurper. The} princes who fuc- 
ceeded according to the act of parliament which 
fettled the crown on the electrefs Sophia and on 
her defcendants, being Proteftants, came in as 
much by a ttle of inheritance as King James 
did. He came in according to the law, as it 
{tood at his acceffion to the crown; and the 
princes of the Houfe of Brunfwick came to the 
inheritance of the crown, not by election, but by 
the law, as it ftood at their feveral-acceffions of 
Proteftant defcent and inheritance, as I hope J 

have fhewn fufficiently. 
The law by which this royal family is fpe- 
cifically deftined to the fucceffion, is the at of 
the 
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the 12th and 13th of King William. The terms 
of this act bind “us and our JSeirs, and our 
“ pofterity, to them, their Aeirs, and. their po/te- 
*< rity,’ being Proteftants, to the end of time, 
in the fame words as the declaration of right 
had bound us to the heirs of .King William 
and Queen Mary. It therefore fecures both an 
hereditary crown and an hereditary allegiance. 
On what ground, except the conftitutional policy 
of forming an eftablifhment to fecure that kind 
of fucceffion which is to preclude a choice of 
the people for, ever, could the legiflature have 
faftidioufly rejected the fair and abundant choice 
which our own country prefented to them, and 
fearched in ftrange lands for a foreign princefs, 
from whofe womb the line of our future rulers 
were to derive their title to govern millions of men 
through a feries of ages? 

The Princefs Sophia was named in the aé& of 
fettlement of the 12th and 13th of King Wil- 
liam, for a /fock and root of inheritance to our 
kings, and not for her merits as a temporary 
adminiftratrix of a power, which fhe might nor, 
and in faét did not, herfelf ever exercife. She 
was adopted for one reafon, and for one only, 
Decale. Japs thes ach. the smo excellent 
© Princefs Sophia, Electrefs and Dutchefs Dow- 
“acer of Hanover, is daughter of the moft 
“excellent Princefs Elizabeth, late Queen of 
‘© Bohemia, daughter of our late fovereign lord 
«« King James the Firft, of happy memory, and 
“Cis hereby declared to be the next in /ucceffion 
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“in the Proteftant Jine,” &c. &c; ‘and the 
“crown fhall continue to the heirs of her body, 
“being Proteftants.” This limitation was made 
by parliament, that through the Princefs So- 
phia an inheritable line, not only was to be con- 
tinued in future but (what they thought very 
material) that through her it was to be con- 
nected with the old ftock of inheritance in King 
James the Firft; in order that the monarchy might 
preferve an unbroken unity through all ages, 
and might be preferved (with fafety to our 
religion) in the old approved mode by de- 
fecent, in which, if our liberties had been 
once endangered, they had often, through all 
ftorms and ftruggles of prerogative and pri- 
vilege, been preferved. They did well. No 
experience has taught us, that in any other 
courfe or method than that of an Lereditary crown; 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated and 
preferved facred as our bereditary right. An ir- 
regular, convulfive moveinent may be neceflary 
to throw off an irrecular, convulfive difeafe. But 
the courfe of fucceffion is the healthy habit of 
the Britifh conftitution. Was it that the legif= 
lature wanted, at the act for the limitation of 
the crown in the Hanoverian line, drawn through 
the female defcendants of James the Firft, a due — 
fenfe of the inconveniencies of having two or 
three, or poffibly more, foreigners in fuccef- 
fion to the Britifh throne? No! —they had a 
due fenfe of the evils which might happen from 
fuch foreign rule, and more than a due fenfe of 
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them. But a more decifive proof cannot be 
given of the full conviction of the Britifh na- 
tion, that the principles of the Revolution did 
not authorize them to elect kings at their 
pleafure, and without any attention to the an- 
cient fundamental principles of our government, 
than their continuing to adopt a plan of here- 
ditary Proteftant fucceffion in the old line, with 
all the dangers and all the inconveniencies of its 
being a foreign line full before their eyes, and 
operating with the utmoft force upon their 
minds. 

A few years ago I fhould be afhamed to over- 
load a matter, fo capable of fupporting itfelf, by 
the then unneceffary fupport of any argument; 
but this feditious, unconftitutional doctrine is 
now publicly taught, avowed, and printed. The 
diflike I feel to revolutions, the fignals for which 
have fo often been given from pulpits; the fpi- 
rit of change that is gone abroad; the total 
contempt which prevails with you, and may 
come to prevail with us, of all ancient inftitu- 
tions, when fet in oppofition to a prefent fenfe of 
convenience, or to the bent of a prefent incli- 
nation: all thefe confiderations make it not un- 
advifeable, in my opinion, to call back our atten- 
tion to the true principles of our own domettic 
laws; that you, my French friend, fhould begin 
to know, and that we fhould continue to che-~ 
rifh them. We ought not, on either fide of the 
water, to fuffer ourfelves to be impofed upon by 


the counterfeit wares which fome perfons, by a 
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double fraud, export to you in illicit bottoms, 
as raw commodities of Britifh growth though 
wholly alien to our foil, in order afterwards to 
fmugele them back again into this country, 
manufactured after the neweft Paris fafhion of an 
improved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the 
fafhions they have never tried; nor go back to 
thofe which they have found mifchievous on 
trial. They look upon the legal hereditary 
fucceffion of their crown as among their rights, 
not as ainong their wrongs; as a benefit, not as a 
grievance; as a fecurity for their liberty, not as 
a badge of fervitude. They look on the frame of 
their commonwealth, /uch as it ftands, to be of in- 
eftimable value; and they conceive the undif- 
turbed fucceffion of the crown to be a pledge of 
the ftabilty and perpetuity of all the other mem- 
bers of our conftitution. 

I fhall beg leave, before I go any further, to 
take notice of fome paltry artifices, which the 
abettors of election as the only lawful title ta 
the crown, are ready to employ, in order to ren- 
der the fupport of the juft principles of our con-— 
ftitution a tafk fomewhat invidious. Thefe fo- 
phifters fubftitute a fiftious caufe, and feigned 
perfonages, in whole favour they fuppofe you 
engaged, whenever you defend the inheritable 
nature of the crown. [t is common with them 
to difpute as if they were in a confli& with 
fome of thofe exploded fanatics of flavery, who 
formerly maintained, what I believe no creature 
: q Bice now 
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pow maintains, ‘‘ that the crown is held by di- 
<¢ vine, hereditary, and indefeafible right.”—T hefe 
old fanatics of fingle arbitrary power dogma- 
tized as if hereditary royalty was the only lawful 
government in the world, juft as our new fana- 
tics of popular arbitrary power, maintain that a 
popular election is the fole lawful fource of au- 
thority. The old prerogative enthufiafts, it is 
true, did fpeculate foolifhly, and perhaps im- 
pioufly too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
fanétion than any other mode of government ; 
and as if a right to govern by inheritance were 
in ftrictnefs indefeafible in every perfon, and un- 
der every circumftance, which no civil or politi- 
cal right can be. But an abfurd opinion con- 
cerning the king’s hereditary right to the 
crown does not prejudice one that is rational, 
and bottomed upon folid principles of law and 
policy. If all the abfurd theories of lawyers and 
divines were to vitiate the objects in which they 
are converfant, we fhould have no Jaw, and no 
religion, left in the world. But an abfurd theory 
on one fide of a queftion forms no juftification for 
alledging a falfe fact, or promulgating mifchievous 
maxims on the other. 

The fecond claim of the Revolution Society 
is “a right of cafhiering their governors on 
“ mifconduc?.’ Perhaps the apprehenfions our 
anceftors entertained of forming fuch a prece- 
dent as that “ of cafhiering for mifcondué,” 
was the caufe that the declaration of the aét 
which implied the abdication of king James, 
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was, if it had. any fault, rather too guarded, 
and too circumftantial*. But all this guard, 
and all this accumulation of* circumftances, 
ferves to fhew the fpirit of caution which pre- 
dominated in the national councils, in a fitua- 
tion in which men irritated by oppreffion, and 
elevated by a triumph over it, are apt to aban- 
don themfélves to violent and extreme courfes : 
it fhews the anxiety of the great men who 
influenced the conduct of affairs at that great 
event, to make the Revolution a parent of fet- 
tlement, and not a nurfery of future revolu- 
tions. i : 
~ No government could ftand a mement, if it 
could be blown down with any thing fo loofe 
and indefinite as an opinion of “ mifcondud.” 
‘They who led at the Revolution, grounded the 
virtual abdication of King James upon no fuch 
light and uncertain a principle.. They charged 
him with nothing lefs than a defign, confirmed 
by a multitude of illegal overt aéts, to /ubvert 
the Proteftant church and fate, and their funda- 
mental, unqueftionable laws and liberties: they 
charged him with having broken the original 
contrat? between king and people. This was 


* « That King James the fecond, having endeavoured to 
<< fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
“* original contra between king and people, and by the 
«< advice of jefuits, and other wicked perfons, having violated 
“«« the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himfelf out of 
“<“the kingdom, hath abdicated the government, and the throne 
6* is thereby vacant. | 
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more than mifcondugf.. A grave and over-rul- 
ing neceffity obliged them to take the ftep they 
took, and took with infinite reluctance, as under 
that moft rigorous of all laws. Their truft for 
the future prefervation of the conftitution was 
not in future revolutions. The grand policy of 
all their regulations was to render it almoft im- 
practicable for any future fovereign to compel 
the ftates of the kingdom to have again recourfe 
to thofe violent remedies. They left the crown 
what, in the eye and eftimation of law, it had 
ever been, perfectly irrefponfible. In order to 
lighten the crown ftill further, they aggravated 
refponfibility on minifters of ftate. By the 
ftatute of the 1ft of King William, feff. 2d, called 
“* the af for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
“<fubjett, and for fettling the fucceffion of the 
“ crown,” they enacted, that the minifters fhould 
ferve the crown on the terms of that declara- 
tion. They fecured foon after the freguent meet- 
zngs of parliament, by which the whole government 
~would be under the conftant infpection and ac- 
tive .controul of the popular reprefentative and of 
the magnates of the kingdom. In the next great 
conftitutional act, that of the 12th and 13th of 
King William, for the further limitation of the 
crown, and éetter fecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the fubjeét, they provided, “ that no 
“pardon under the great feal of England 
** fhould be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
“commons in parliament.” The rule laid down 
for government in the Declaration of Right, 
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the conftant infpection of parliament, the prac- 
tical claim of impeachment, they thought infi- 
nitely a better fecurity not only for their confti- 
tutional liberty, but againft the vices of admi- 
niftration, than the refervation of a right fo 
difficult in the practice, fo uncertain in the iffue, 
and often fo mifchievous in the confequences, as 
that of “ cafhiering their governors,” 

Dr. Price, in this fermon*, condemns very, 
properly the practice of grofs, adulatory ad- 
dreffes to kings. Inftead of this fulfome ftyle, 
he propofes that his majefty fhould be told, on 
occafions of congratulation, that “ he is to confider 
“himfelf as more properly the fervant than 
“the foverejgn of his people.” For a compli- 
ment, this new form of addrefs does not feem to 
be very foothing. ‘Thofe who are fervants, in 
name, as well as in effect, do not like to be told 
of their fituation, their duty, and their obli- 
gations. ‘The flave, in the old play, tells his 
matter, “* Hee commemoratio et quafi exprobra- 
“zo.” Tt is not pleafant as compliment; it is 
not wholefome as inftruétion. After all, if the 
king were to bring himfelf to echo this new 
kind of addrefS, to adopt it in terms, and even — 
to take the appellation of Servant of the People 
as his royal ftyle, how either he or we fhould be 
much mended by it, [ cannot imagine. I have 
feen very affuming letters, figned, Your moft 
obedient, humble fervant. The proudeft domina- 
sion that ever was endured on earth took a title of 
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fill greater humility than that which is now pro- 
pofed for fovereigns by the Apoftle of Liberty. 
Kings and nations were trampled upon by the 
foot of one calling himfelf “ the Servant of Ser- 
* vants;” and mandates for depofing fovereigns 
were fealed with the fignet of “ the Fifherman.” 

I fhould have confidered all this as no more 
than a fort of flippant vain difcourfe, in which, 
as in an unfavoury fume, feveral perfons fuffer 
the fpirit of liberty to evaporate, if it were not 
plainly in fupport of the idea, anda part of the 
{fcheme of “ cafhiering kings for mifconduct.’ . 
{In that Jight it is worth fome di fereation: 

Kings,’ in one fenfe, are undoubtedly the fer- 
vants of the people, becaufe their power has no 
other rational end than that of the general ad- 
vantage; but it is not true that they are, in the 
ordinary fenfe (by our conftitution, at leaft) any 
thing like fervants; the effence of whofe fituation 
is to obey the commands of fome other, and to 
be removeable at pleafure. But the king of 
Great Britain obeys no other perfon; all other 
perfons are individually, and collectively too, 
under him, and owe to him a legal obedience. 
The law, which knows neither to flatter nor to 
infult, calls this high magiftrate, not our fervant, 
as this humble Divine calls him, but “ our fove- 
SS veign Lord the King;” and we, on our parts, 
have learned to fpeak only the primitive lan- 
guage of the law, and not the confufed jargon of 
their Babylonian pulpits, 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to 

| obey 
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obey the law in him, our conftitution has made 
no fort of provifion towards rendering him, as 4 
fervant, in any degree refponfible. Our confti- 
tution knows nothing of a magiftrate like the 
Fupicia of Arragon; nor of any court legally ap- 
pointed, nor of any procefs legally fettled for fub- 
mitting the king to the refponfibility belonging 
to all fervants. In this he is not diltinguifhed 
from the commons and the lords; who, in their 
feveral public capacities, can never be called 
to an account for their conduct; although the 
Revolution Society choofes-to affert, in direct 
oppofition to one of the wifeft and moft beautiful 
parts of our conftitution, that “a king is no 
« more than the firft fervant of the public, cre- 
“ ated by it, aud refponfible to it. 

Ill would our anceftors at the Revolution have 
deferved their fame. for wifdom, if they had 
found no fecurity for their freedom, but in 
rendering their government feeble in its opera- 
tions, and precarious in its tenure; if they had 


‘een able to contrive no better remedy againft 
arbitrary power than civil confufion. Let thefe 


gentlemen ftate who that reprefentative public 
js to whom they willaffirm the king, as a fervant, 
to be sefponfible. It will be then time enough 
for me to produce to them the pofitive ftatute law 
which affirms that he is not. 

The ceremony of cafhiering kings, of which 
thefe gentlemen talk fo much ar their eafe, can 
rarely, if ever, be performed without force. It 
then becomes a cafe of war, and not of confti- 
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tution. Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongft arms; and tribunals fall to the 
eround with the peace they are no longer able to 
uphold. The Revolution of 1688 was obtained 
by a juft war, in the only cafe in which any war, 
and much more a civil war, can be juft.  Jufta 
“bella quibus mecefaria.” The queftion of de- 
throning, or, if thefe gentlemen like the phrafe 
better, “ cafhiering kings, will always be, as it 
has always been, an extraordinary queftion of 
ftate, and wholly out of the law; a queftion (like 
all other queftions of ftate) of difpofitions, and — 
of means, and of probable confequences, rather 

than of pofitive rights. As it was not made for 
common abufes, fo it is not to be agitated by 
common minds. The fpeculative line of de- 
marcation, where obedience ought to end, and 
refiftance muft begin, is faint, obfcure, and not 
eafily definable. It is not a fingle att, or a fin- 
ole event, which determines it. Governments 
muft be abufed and deranged indeed, before 
jt can be thought of; and the profpeé of the fu- 
ture muft be as bad as the experience of the paft. 
When things are in that lamentable condition, 
the nature of the difeafe is to indicate the re- 
medy to thofe whom nature has qualified to ad- 
minifter in extremities this critical, ambiguous, 
bitter portion to a diftempered ftate. Times .and 
occafions, and provocations, will teach their 
own leffons. The wife will determine from the 
gravity of the cafe; the irritable from fenfibility 
£0 aa 3 the high-minded from difdain 
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and indignation at abufive power in unworthy 
hands; the brave and bold from the love of 
honourable danger in a generous caufe: but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be 
the very laft refource of the thinking and the 
good. 

The third head of right, afferted by the pulpit 
of the Old Jewry, namely, the “ right to form a 
* government for ourfelves,” has, at leaft, as 
little countenance from any thing done at the 
Revolution, either in precedent or principle, 
as the two firft of their claims. The Reyolu- 
tion was made to preferve our antient indif- 
putable laws and liberties, and that antient 
conftitution of government which is qur. only 
fecurity for law and liberty. If you are de- 
firous of knowing the fpirit of our conftitution, 
and the policy which predominated in that 
great period which has fecured it to this hour, 
pray look for both in our hiftories, in our 
records, in our acts of parliament, and jour- 
nals of parliament, and not in the fermons 
of the Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toafts of 
the Revolution Society.—In the former you will 
find other ideas and another language. Such 
a claim is as ill-fuited to our temper and 
wifhes as it is unfupported by any appearance 
of authority. The very idea of the fabri- 
cation of a new government, is enough to fill 
us with difguft and horror. We wifhed at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wifh, to 


derive all we poffefs as an inheritance from our 
: forefathers. 
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forefathers. Upon that body and ftock of inheri- 
tance we have taken care not to inoculate any 
cyon alien to the nature of the original plant. 
All the reformations we have hitherto made, 
have proceeded upon the principle of reference 
to antiquity; and I hope, nay I am perfuaded, 
that all thofe which poffibly may be made here- 
after, will be carefully formed upon analogical 
precedent, authority, and example. 

Our oldeft reformation is that of Magna 
Charta. You will fee that Sir Edward Coke, that 
great oracle of our Jaw, and indeed all the great 
men who follow him, to Blackftone*, are induf- 
trious to prove the pedigree of our liberties. 
They endeavour to prove, that the antient char- 
ter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con- 
neCted with another pofitive charter from Henry 
I. and that both the one and the other were no- 
thing more than a re-affirmance of the ftill more 
antient ftanding law of the kingdom. In the mat- 
ter of fact, for the greater part, thefe authors 
appear to be in the right; perhaps not always: 
but if the lawyers miftake in fome particulars, 
it proves my pofition ftill the more ftrongly; 
becaufe it demonftrates the powerful prepof- 
feffion towards antiquity, with which the minds 
of all our lawyers and legiflators, and of all the 
people whom they with to influence, have been 
always filled; and the ftationary policy of this 
kingdom in confidering their moft facred rights 
and franchifes as an inheritance. 


* See Blackftone’s Magna Charta, printed at Oxford, 1759. 
In 
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In the famous Jaw of the 3d of Charles I. 
called the Petition of Right, the parliament fays 
to the king, “ Your fubjects have inherited this 
“freedom,” -claiming their franchifes not on 
abftraét principles “ as the rights of men,” but 
as the rights of Englifhmen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the 
other profoundly learned men, who drew this pe- 
tition of right, were as well acquainted, at leaft, 
with all the general theories concerning the 
““ riohts of men,” as any of the difcourfers in 
our pulpits, or on your tribune; full as well as 
Dr. Price, or as the Abbé Seyes. But, for rea- 
fons worthy of that practical wifdem which fu- 
perfeded their theoretic fcience, they preferred 
this pofitive, recorded, hereditary title to all which 
can be dear to the man and the citizen, to that 
vague {peculative right, which expofed their fure 
inheritance to be ferambled for and torn to 
pieces by every wild litigious fpirit. 

The fame policy pervades all the laws which 
have fince been made for the prefervation of our 
liberties. In the 1ft of William and Mary, in 
the famous ftatute, called the Declaration of 
Right, the two houfes utter not a fyllable of “a 
** right to frame a government for themfelves.” 
You will fee, that their whole care was to fecure 
the religion, Jaws, and liberties, that had been 
long poffefled, and had been lately endangered. 
* Taking * into their moft ferious confideration 
“* the Ze? means for making fuch an eftablifhment, 
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* that. their religion laws, and liberties, might 
“ not be in danger of being again fubverted,’’ 
they aufpicate all their proceedings, by ftating 
as fome of thofe deff means, “ in the firft place’’ 
to do “ as their anceftors in like cafes have ufually 
“ done for vindicating their entient rights and 
“ liberties, to declare;’—and then they pray the 
king and queen, “ that it may be declared and 
“ enafted, that all and fingular the rights and 
“ liberties afferted and declared are the true an- 
“ tient and indubitable rights and liberties of 
“* the people of this kingdom.” 

You will obferve, that from Magna Charta to 
the Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform 
policy of our conftitution to claim and affert 
our liberties, as an entailed inberitance derived to 
us from our forefathers, and to be tranfmitted to 
our pofterity; as an eftate fpecially belonging to 
the people of this kingdom without any reference 
whatever to any other more general or prior 
right. By this means our conftitution — pre- 
ferves an unity in fo great a diverfity of its 
parts. We have an inhericable crown; an. ins 
heritable peerage; and an houfe of commons 
and a people inheriting privileges, franchifes, 
and liberties, from a long line of anceftors. 

This policy appears to me to be the refult of 
profound reflection; or rather the happy effec of 
following. nature, which is wifdom without reflec- 
tion, and above it. AQ fpirit of innovation is gene- 
rally the -refult of a felfifh temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to pofterity, 
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who never look’ backward to théir anceftors. Be- 
fides, the people of England well know, that the 
idea of inheritance furnifhes a fure principle of” 
confervation, and a _ fure principle of tranf- 
miffion; without at all excluding a principle 
of improvement. It leaves acquifition free; 
but it fecures what it acquires. | Whatever 
advantages are obtained by a {tate proceeding on 
thefe maxims, are locked faft as in a fort 
of family fettkement; grafped as in a kind 
of mortmain for ever. By a conttitutional. po- 
licy, working after the pattern of nature, we 
receive, we hold, we -tranfmit our government 
and our privileges, in the fame manner in which 
we enjoy and tranfmit our property and our 
lives. The inftitutions of policy, the goods of 
fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, 
to us and from us, in the fame coewrfe and order. 
Our political fyftem is placed in a juft correfpon- 
dence and fymmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the mode of exiftence decreed to a 
permanent body compofed of tranfitory parts; 
wherein, by the difpofition of a ftupendous wil- 
dom, moulding together the great myfterious in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one 
time, is never old,.or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition of unchangeable conftancy, 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and proereffion. Thus, 
by preferving the method of nature in the con- 
duct of the ftate, in what we improve we are 
never wholly new; in what we retain we are 

never 
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hever wholly obfolete. By adhering in this 
* manner and on thofe principles to our forefathers, 
we are guided not by the fuperftition of antiqua- 
rians, but by the fpirit of philofophic analogy. 
In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; 
binding up the conftitution of our country with 
our deareft domeftic ties; adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bofom of our family affec- 
tions; keeping infeparable, and cherifhing with 
the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities, our ftate, our hearths, our fe- 
pulchres, and our altars. 

Through the fame plan of a conformity to na- 
ture in our artificial inftitutions, and by calling in 
the aid of her unerring and powerful inftinéts, to 
fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of 
our reafon, we have derived feveral other, and 
thofe no {mall benefits, from confidering our li- 
berties in the light of an inheritance. Always 
acting as if in the prefence of canonized fore- 
fathers, the fpirit of freedom, leading in itfelf to 
mifrule and excefs, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. This idea of a hberal defcent infpires 
us with a fenfe of habitual native dignity, which 
prevents that upftart infolence almoft inevitably 
adhering to and difgracing thofe who are the 
firft acquirers of any diftin@tion. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries 
an impofing and majeftic afpect. It has a pedi- 
eree, and illuftrating anceftors. It has its bear- 
ings, and its enfiens armorial. It has its gal- 
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jery of portraits; its monumental infcriptions ; 
its records, evidences, and titles. We procure 
reverence to our civil inftitutions on the prin- 
ciple upon which nature teaches us to: revere in- 
dividual men; on account of their age; and on 
account of thofe from whom they are defcended. 
All your fophifters cannot produce any thing 
better adapted to preferve a rational and manly 
freedom than the courfe that we have purfued, 
who have chofen. our nature rather than our fpe- 
culations, our breafts rather than: our inventions, 
for the great conferyatories and magazines of 
our rights and privileges. 

You might, if you pleafed, have profited of our- 
example, and have given to your recovered free- 
dom a correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, 
though difcontinued, were not loft to memory. 
Your conflitution, it is true, whilft you were out 
of poffcffion, fuffered wafte and dilapidation ; 
but you pofleffed in fome parts the walls, and in. 
all the foundations of a noble and venerable 
caftle. You might have repaired thofe walls; 
. you might have built on thofe old foundations. 
Your conftitution was fufpended before it was 
perfected ; but you had the elements of a contti- 
tution very nearly as good as could be wifhed. In: 
your old ftates you poffefied that variety of parts 
corre{ponding with the various. defcriptions of 
which your community was happily compofed 
you had all that combination, and all that oppo- 
fition of interefts, you had that action and coun- 
teraétion which, in the natural and in the poli- 
. i ticad 
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tical world, from the reciprocal ftrugele of dif- 
cordant. powers, draws out the harmony of the 
univerfe. - Thefe oppofed and conflicting interefts, 
which you confidered as fo great a blémith 3 in your 
~ old and in our prefent conftitution, interpofe a 
falutary check to all precipitate refolutions ; 
They render deliberation a matter not of choice; 
but of neceffity; they make all change a fub- 
ject of compromife; which naturally- begets mo- 
deration ; they produce femperaments, prevent 
ing the fore evil of harfh, crude, unqualified 
reformations; and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or 
in the many, for ever impracticable. Through 
that diverfity of members and interefts; general 
liberty had as many fecurities as there were fepae 
rate views in the feveral orders; whilft by pref- 
fing down the whole by the weight of a real 
monarchy, the feparate parts would have been 
prevented from warping and ftarting from their 
_ allotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your ancient 
ftates; but you chofe to act as if you had never 
been moulded into civil fociety, and had every 
thing to begin anew. You began ill, becaufe 
you began by defpifing every thing that belonged 
to you. You fet up your trade without a capital. 
If the laft generations of your country appeared 
without much luftre in your eyes, you might 
have paffed them by, and derived your claims 
from a more early race of anceftors. Under a 
pious predilection to thofe anceftors, your ima- 
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ginations would have realized in them a ftandard 
of virtue and wifdom, beyond the vulgar practice 
of the hour: and you would have rifen with the 
example to whofe imitation you afpired. Refpect- 
ing your forefathers, you would have been taught 
to refpect yourfelves. You would not have cho- 
fen to confider the French as a people of yefter- 
day, as a nation of low-born fervile wretches 
until the emancipating year of 1789. In order to 
furnifh, at the-expence of your honour, an excufe 
to your apologifts here for feveral enormities of 
yours, you would not have been content to be 
reprefented as a gang of Maroon flaves, fuddenly 
broke loofe from the houfe of bondage, and there- 
fore to be pardoned for your abufe of the liberty 
to which you were not accuftomed and ill fitted. 
Would it not, my worthy friend, have been wifer 
to have you thought, what I, for one, always 
thought you, agenerous and gallant nation, lone 
mifled to your difadvantage by your high and 
‘romantic fentiments of fidelity, honour, and loy- 
alry ; that events had been unfavourable to you, 
but that you were not enflaved: through any illi- 
beral or fervile difpofition; that in your moft de- 
voted fubmiffion, you were actuated by a prin- — 
ciple of public fpirit, and that it was your coun- 
try you. worfhipped, in the perfon of your king? 
Had you made it to be underftood, that in the 
delufion of this ‘amiable error you had gone 
further than your wife anceftors; that you were 
refolved to refume your ancient privileges, whilft 

you preferved the fpirit of your ancient and your 
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recent loyalty and honour; or, if diffident of 
yourfelves, and not clearly difcerning the almoft 
obliterated conftitution of your anceftors, you 
had looked to your neighbours in this land, who 
had kept alive the ancient principles and models 
of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its prefent ftate—by following wife 
examples you would have given new examples of 
wifdom to the world. You would have rendered 
the caufe of liberty venerable in the eyes of 
every worthy mind in every nation. You would 
have fhamed defpotifm from the earth, by fhew- 
ing that freedom was not only reconcileable, but 
as, when well difciplined it is, auxiliary to law. 
You would have had an-unoppreffive but a pro- 
ductive revenue. You-would have had a flou- 
rifhing commerce to feed it. You would have 
had a free conftitution; a potent monarchy; a 
difciplined army; a _ reformed and venerated 
clergy; a mitigated but {pirited. nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would 
have had a liberal order of commons, to emu- 
late and to recruit that nobility; you would have . 
had a protected, fatisfied, laborious, and obe- 
dient people, taught to feek and to recognize 
the happinefs that 1s to be found by virtue in 
all conditions; in which confifts the true moral 
equality of mankind, and not in that monftrous 
fiction, which, by infpiring falfe ideas and vain 
expectations into men deftined to travel in the 
obfcure walk of laborious life, ferves only to 
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which it never can remove; and which the or- 
der of civil life eftablifhes as much for the be- 
hefit of thofe whom it muft leave in an humble 
ftate, as thofe whom it is able to.exalt to a con- 
dition more fplendid, but not more happy. You 
had a fmooth and eafy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, beyond any thing re- 
corded in the hiftory of the world; but you have 
fhewn that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains. fee what is got by thofe 
extravagant and prefumptuous fpeculations which 
have taught your leaders to defpife all their pre- 
deceffors, and all their contemporaries, and even 
to defpife themfelves, until the moment in 
which <chey became truly defpicable.. By fol- 
lowing thofe falfe lights, France has bought 
indifeuifed calamities at a higher price than any 
nation has purchafed the moft unequivocal blef- 
fings! France has bought poverty by crime! 
Sands has not facrificed her virtue to her in- 
tereft ; but fhe has abandoned her intereft, that 
the might proftitute her virtue. All other nations 
have» been the fabric of a new government, 
or the efoniarion of an old, by eftablithing 
originally, or by enforcing with greater exactnelg 
fome rites or other of Ee laion. All other people 
have laid the foundations of civil freedom ‘in 
feverer manners, and a fyftem of a more auttere 
and mafculine morality. France, when fhe let 
loofe the reins of regal authority, doubled the 
licence, of a Total diffolutenefs in manners, 
and of an infolent itreligion 1 in opinions and prac- 
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tices; and has extended through all ranks of 
life, as if fhe were communicating fome privi- 
lege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, all 
the unhappy corruptiens that ufually were the 
difeafe of wealth and power. This is one of the 
new principles of equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
difgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabi- 
nets of princes, and difarmed it of its moft potent 
topics. She has fanétified the dark fufpicious 
maxims of tyrannous diftruft; and taught kings 
to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
delufive plaufibilities, of moral politicians. Sove- 
reigns will confider thefe who advife them to 
. place an unlimited confidence in their people, as 
fubverters of their thrones; as traitors who 
aim at their deftru@ion, by leading their eafy 
good-nature, under {pecious pretences, to admit 
combinations of bold and faithlefs men into a 
participation of their power. This alone (if there 
were nothing elfe) is an irreparable calamity te 
you and to mankind. Remember that your par- 
liament of Paris told your king, that in calling 
the ftates together, he had ceshian to fear but fy 
prodigal excefs of their zeal in providing for the 
fupport of the throne. It is right that thefe 
men fhould hide their heads. It is right that they 
fhould bear their part in the ruin which their 
counfel has brought on their fovereien and their 
country. Such Sait declarations ‘tend to 
Jull authority afleep; to encourage it rafhly to 
€ngage in perilous adventures of untried policy ; 
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to neglect thofe provifions, preparations, and 
precautions, which diftinguifh benevolence from 
imbecillity ; and without which no man can 
anfwer for the falutary effect of any abftract plan 
of government or of freedom. For want of thefe, 
they have feen the medicine of the ftate corrupted 
into its poifon. They have feen the French rebel 
againft a mild and lawful monarch, with more 
fury, outrage, and infult, than ever any people 
has been known to rife again{ft the moft illegal 
ufurper, or the moft fanguinary tyrant. Their 
refiftance was made to conceffion; their revolt 
was from protection; their blow was aimed at 
an hand holding out graces, favours, and immu- 

nities. | 
This was-unnatural. ‘The »reft 1s « in vorder, 
They have found their punifhment in their fuc- 
cefs. Laws overturned; tribunals fubverted; 
induftry without vigour; commerce expiring; 
the revenue unpaid, yet the people impove- 
rifhed; a church pillaged, and a ftate not re- 
lieved ; civil and military anarchy made the 
conftitution of the kingdom; every thing hu- 
man and divine facrificed to the idol of -pub- 
lic credit, and national bankruptcy the confe- 
quence; and to crown all, the paper fecurities of 
new, precarious, tottering power, the difcredit- 
ed paper fecurities of impoverifhed fraud, and 
beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the 
fupport of an empire, in lieu of the two great 
recognized fpecies that reprefent the lafting con- 
ventional credit of mankind, which difappeared 
and 
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and hid themfelves in the earth from whence they 
eame, when the principle of property, whofe crea- 
tures and reprefentatives they are, was fyitematically 
fubverted. 

Were all thefe dréadlfel things neceffary ? wer 
they the inevitable refults ‘aficethe Ok erik 
firugele of determined patriots, compelled to 
waiter through blood and tumult, to the quiet 
fhore of a tranquil and profperous liberty ? No! 
nothing like it. The frefh rvins of France, 
which dhock our feelings wherever we can turn 
our eyes, are not the devaftation of civil war; 
they are the fad but inftructive monuments of 
rafh and ignorant counfe] in time of profound 
peace.. They are the difplay of inconfiderate and 
prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted and irrefiftible 
authority. The perfons who have thus fquan- 
dered away the precious treafure of their crimes, 
the perions who have made this prodigal and 
wild wafte of public evils (the laft ftake referved 
for the ultimate ranfom of the ftate) have met in 
their progrefs with little, or rather with no oppo- 
fition at all. ‘Their whole march was more like 
a triumphal proceflion than the progrefs of a 
war. Their pioneers have gone before them, 
and demolifhed and laid every thing level at 
their feet, Not one drop of #beir blood have 
they fhed in the caufe of the country they have 
ruined. ‘They have made no facrifices to their 
projects ef greater confequence than their fhoe- 
buckles, whilft they were imprifoning their king, 
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murdering their fellow citizens, and bathing its 

tears, and plunging in poverty and diftrefs, thou- 
- fands of worthy men and worthy families. Their 
¢ruelty has not even been the bafe refult of fear. 
It has been the effect of their fenfe of perfect 
fafety, in authorizing treafons, robberies, rapes, 
affaffinations, flaughters, and burnings through- 
out their harraffed land. But the caufe of all was 
plain from the beginning, 

This unforced choice, this fond election of 
evil, would appear perfectly unaccountable, if we 
did not confider the compofition of the National 
Affernbly ; I do not mean its formal conftitution, 
which, as‘it now ftands, 1s exceptionable enough, 
but the materials of which in a great meafure it is 
compofed, which is of ten thoufand times greater 
confequence than all the formalities in the world, 
If we were to know nothing of this Affembly but 
by its title and function, no colours could paint 
to the imagination any thing more venerable. In 
that light thé wind ‘of an enquirer, fubdued by 
fuch an awful image as that of the virtue and 
wifdom of a whole people colle€ted into a fo- 
cus, would paufe and hefitate in condemning 
things even of the very worft afpect. Inftead of 
telasacatite: they would appear only myfterious. 
But no name, no power, no function, no artificial 
inftitution whatfoever, can make the men of 
whom any fyftem of authority is compofed, any — 
other than God, and nature, and education, and — 
their habits of life have made them. Capacities 
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beyond thefe the people have not to give. Virtue 
and wifdom may be the objects of their choice; 
but their choice confers neither the one nor the 
other on thofe upon whom they lay their ordaining 
hands. ‘They have not the engagement of nature, 
they have not the promife of revelation for any 
fuch powers. 

After I had read over che lift of the perfons 
and defcriptions elected into the Tzers Etat, 
nothing which they afterwards did could appear 
aftonifhing. Among them, indeed, I faw fome 
of known rank; fome of fhining talents; but of 
any practical experience in the ftate, not one man 
was to be found. The beft were only men of 
theory. But whatever the diftinguifhed few may 
have been, it is the fubftance and mafs of the body 
which confticutes its character, and muft finally 
determine its direCtion. In all bodies, thofe 
who will lead, muft alfo, in a-confiderable degree, 
follow. They muft conform their propofitions 
to the tafte, talent, and difpofition of thofe whom 
they wifh to condué: therefore, if an Affembly 
is vicioufly or feebly compofed in a very great 
part.of it, nothing but fuch a fupreme degree of 
virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and 
for that reafon cannot enter into calculation, will 
prevent the men of talents diffeminated through 
it from becoming only the expert inftruments. of 
abfurd projects ! ‘If what is the more likely event, 
inftead of that unufual degree of virtue, they 
fhould be aétuated by finifter ambition and a luft 


of meretricious glory, then the feeble part of the 
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Affembly, to whom at firft they conform, becomes 
in its turn the dupe and inftrument of their — 
defigns. In this political traffick the leaders 
will be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their 
followers, and the followers to become fubfer- 
vient to the worft defiens of their leaders. 

To fecure any degree of fobriety in the 
propofitions made by the leaders in any public 
affembly, they ought to refpect, in fome degree 
perhaps to fear, thofe whom they conduét. To 
be led any otherwife than blindly, the follow- 
ers muft be qualified, if not for. actors, at leaft 
for judges; they muft alfo be judges of natural 
weight and authority. Nothing can fecure a 
fteady and moderate condué in fuch affemblies, 
but that the body of them fhould be refpectably 
compofed, in point of condition in life, of perma- 
ment property, of education, and of fuch habits 
as enlarge and liberalize the underftanding. 

In the calling of the ftates general of 
France, the firft thing which ftruck me, was 
a great departure from fhe antient courfe. 
1 found the reprefentation for the Third Eftate 
compofed of fix hundred perfons. They were 
equal in number to the reprefentatives of both 
the other orders. If the orders were to act 
feparately, the number would not, beyond 
the confideration of the expence, be of much 
moment. But when it became apparent that 
the three orders wefe to be melted down 
into one, the policy and neceffary effect of this 
numerous reprefentation became obvious. A 

very 
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very fmall defertion from either of the other 
two orders muft throw the power of both into 
the hands of the third. In fact, the whole 
power of the ftate was foon refolved into that 
body. Its due compofition became therefore 
of infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, fir, of my furprize, when I found that a 
very great proportion of the Affembly (a majori- 
ty, I believe, of the members who attended) was 
compofed of practitioners in the law. It was 
compofed not of diftinguifhed magiftrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of their 
fcience, prudence, and integrity; not of lead- 
ing advocates, the glory of the bar; not of re- 
nowned profeffors in univerfities;—but for the 
far greater part, as it muft im fuch a num- 
ber,’’of the ~mferior,’ unlearned, © mechanical; 
merely inftrumental members of the profeffion. 
There were diftinguifhed exceptions; but the 
eeneral compofition was ‘of obfcure provincial 
advocates, of ftewards, of petty local jurifdic- 
tions, country attornies, notaries, and the whole 
train of the minifters of municipal litigation, 
the fomentors and conductors of the petty war 
of village vexation. From the moment I read 
the lift I faw diftinétly, and very nearly as it has 
happened, all that was to follow. 

The degree of eftimation in which any pro- 
feffion is held becomes the ftandard of the efti- 
mation in which the profeffors hold themfelves. 


Whatever the perfonal merits of many indivi- 
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dual lawyers might have been, and in rhariy 
it was undoubtedly very confiderable, in that 
military kingdom,-no part of the profeflion had 
been much regarded, except the higheft of all; 
who often united to their profeffional offices great 
family fplendour, and were invefted with great 
power and authority. Thefe certainly were 
highly refpeéted, and even with no fmall degree 
of awe. The next rank was not much efteemed ; 
the mechanical part was in a very low degree of 
repute. 

Whenever the fupreme authority is invefted 
in a body fo compofed, it miuft evidently 
produce the confequences of fupreme autho- 
rity placed in the hands of men not taught ha- 
bitually to refpect themfelves; who had no pre- 
vious fortune in character at ftake; whd could 
not be expected to bear with moderation, or to 
conduct with difcretion, a power which they 
themfelves, more than any others, muft be 
furprized to find in their hands. Who could 
flatter himfelf that thefe men, fuddenly, and, as 
it were, by enchantment, fnatched from the 
humbleft rank of fubordination, would not be in- 
toxicated with their unprepared greatnefs? Whe 
could conceive, that men who are habitually 
meddling, daring, fubtle, active, of litigious 
difpofitions and unquiet minds, would eafily 
fall back into their old condition of obfcure 
contention, and laborious, low, unprofitable 
chicane? Who could doubt but that, at. any 
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gxpence to the ftate, of which they underftood 
nothing, they muft purfue their private interefts, 
which they underftood but too well? It was not 
an event depending on chance or contingency. 
It was inevitable; it was neceflary; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They muft 
join (if their capacity did not permit them to 
Jead} in any project which could procure to 
them a /itigious conftitution; which could lay open 
to them thofe innumerable lucrative jobs which 
follow in the train of all great convulfions and 
revolutions in the ftate, and particularly in all 
great and violent permutations of property. 
Was it to be expected that they would attend to 
the ftability of property, whofe exiftence had 
always depended upon whatever rendered pro- 
perty queftionable, ambiguous, and infecure ? 
Their objects would be enlarged with their eleva- 
tion, but their difpofition and habits, and mode 
ef accomplifhing their defigns, muft remain the 

fame. his 5 
Well! but thefe men were to be tempered 
and reftrained by other, defcriptions, of more 
fober’ minds, and more enlarged underftandings. 
Were thev then to be awed by the fuper-eminent 
authority and awful dignity ef an handful of 
country clowns who have feats in that Affembly, 
Yome of whom are faid not to be able to read 
and write? and by not a greater number of 
traders, who, though fomewhat more inftructed, 
and more confpicuous in the order of fociety, 
had never known any thing beyond their count- 
ing-houle ? 
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ing-houfe? No! both thefe defcriptioris were 
more formed to be overborne and fwayed by the 
intrigues and. artifices of lawyers, than to become 
their counterpoife. With fuch a dangerous. dif- 
proportion, the whole muft needs be governed by 
them. To the faculty of law was joined a pretty 
confiderable proportion of the faculty of medi- 
cine. This faculty had not; any more than 
that of the law, poffeffed in France its juft 
eftimation. Its profeffors therefore muft have 
the qualities of men not habituated to fenti- 
ments of dignity. But fuppofing they had 
ranked as they ought to do, and as with 
us they do actually, the fides of fick beds 
are not the academies. for forming ftatefmen 
and legiflators. Then came the dealers in 
ftocks and funds, who muft be eager, at any 
expence, to change their ideal paper wealth 
for the more folid fubftance of land. To thefé 
were joined men of other defcriptions, © front 
whom as little knowledge of or attention to thé 
interefts of a great ftate was to be expected, 
and as little regard to the ftability of any 
inftitution; men formed to be inftruments, 
not controls. Such in general was the compofi- 
tion of the Tzers Etat in the National Affembly ; 
in which was fcarcely to be perceived the 
flighteft traces of what we call the natural 
landed intereft of the country. 

We know that the Britifh houfe of commons, 
without fhutting its doors to any merit in any 


clafs, is, by the fure operation of adequate caufes, 
x 7 filled 
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filled with every thing illuftrious in rank, in de- 
fcent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, 
and politic diftinétion, that the country can af- 
ford. But fuppofing, what hardly can be fup- 
pofed as a cafe, that the houfe of commons fhould 
be compofed in the fame manner with the 
Tiers Etat in France, would this dominion of 
chicane be borne with patience, or even con- 
ceived without horror? God forbid I fhould 
infinuate any thing derogatory to that profeffion, 
which is another priefthood, adminiftering the 
rites of facred juftice. But whilft I revere men 
in the, functions which belong to them, and 
would do, as much as one man can do, to pre- 
vent their exclufion from any, I cannot, to flat- 
ter them, give the lye to nature. They are good 
and ufeful in the compofition; they muft be 
mifchievous if they preponderate fo as virtually 
to become the whole. Their very excellence in 
their peculiar functions may be far from a qua- 
lification for others. It cannot efcape obferva- 
tion, that when men are too much confined to 
profeffional and faculty habits, and, as it were, 
inveterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather difabled than qua- 
lified for whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed affairs, 
on a comprehenfive connected view of the va- 
rious complicated external and internal interefts 
which go to the formation of that multifarious 
thing called a ftate ? 

F After 
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After all, if the houfe of commons were to 
have an wholly profeffional and faculty compofi- 
tion, what is the power of the houfe of commons, 
circumfcribed and fhut in by the immoveable 
barriers of Jaws, ufages, pofitive rules of doétrine 
and praétice, counterpoized by the houfe of 
lords, and every moment of its exiftence at the 
difcretion of the crown to continue, prorogue, 
or diffolve us? The power of the houfe of com- 
mons, dirett .or indirect, is indeed great; and 
long may it be able to preferve its greatnefs, and 
the fpirit belonging to true greatnefs, at the full; 
and it will do fo, as long as it can keep the 
breakers of law in India from becoming the 
makers of law for England. The power, how- 
ever, of the houfe of commons, when leaft di- 
minifhed, is as a drop of water in the ocean, 
compared to that refiding in a fettled majority of 
your National Affembly. _That Affembly, fince 
the deftruction of the orders, has no fundamental 
Jaw, no {trict convention, no refpected ufage to 
reftrain it. Inftead of finding themfelves obliged 
to conform to a fixed conftitution, they have a 
power to make a conftitution which fhall con- 
form to their defigns. Nothing in heaven or 
upon earth can ferve as a control on them, 
“What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the dif- 
pofitions, that are qualified, or that dare, not only 
to make laws under a fixed conftitution, but at 
one heat to ftrike out a totally new conftitution 
for a great kingdom, and in every part of it, from 
the monarch on the throne to the veftry of a 
paritfh ? 
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parifh? But—“ fools rufh in where angels fear to 
‘© tread.” In fuch a ftate of unbounded power, 
for undefined and undefinable purpofes, the evil 
of a moral and almoft phyfical inaptitude of the 
man to the funétion muft be the greateft we can 
conceive to happen in the management of human 
affairs. 

Having confidered the compofition of the third 
eftate as it ftood in its original frame, I took a 
view of the reprefentatives of the clergy. There 
too. it appeared, that full as little regard was had 
to the general fecurity of property, or to the ap- 
titude of the deputies for their public purpofes, 
in the principles of their election. ‘That election 
was fo contrived as to fend a very large propor- 
tion of mere country Curates to the great and 
arduous work of new-modelling a ftate; men who 
never had feen the ftate fo much as in a picture; 
men who knew nothing of the world beyond the 
bounds of an obfcure village; who, immerfed in 
hopelefs poverty, could regard all property, whe- 
ther fecular or ecclefiaftical, with no other eye 
than that of envy; among whom mutt be many, 
who; for the fmalleft hope of the meaneft divi- 
dend in plunder, would readily join in any at- 
tempts upon a body of wealth, in which they 
could hardly look to have any fhare, ex- 
cept in a general fcramble. Inftead of balanc- 
ing the power of the active chicaners in the other 
affembly, thefe curates muft neceffarily become 
the active coadjutors, or at beft the paffive in- 
ftruments of thofe with whom they had been 
habitually guided in their petty village con- 
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cerns. They too could hardly be the moft 
confcientious of their kind, who, prefuming upon 
their incompetent underftanding, could intrigue 
for a truft which led them from their natural re- 
lation to their flocks, and their natural fpheres 
of action, to undertake the regeneration of king- 
doms. This preponderating weight being added 
to the force of the body chicane in the Tiers 
Etat, compleated that momentum of ignorance, 
rafhnefs, prefumption, and luft of plunder, which 
nothing has been able to refift. 

To obferving men it muft have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the Third 
Eftate, in conjunction with fuch.a deputation 
from the clergy as I have defcribed, whilf it 
purfued the deftruction of the nobility, would 
inevitably become fubfervient to the worft de- 
fiens of individuals in that clafs. In the {fpoil 
and humiliation of their. own order thefe indi- 
viduals would poffefs a fure fund for the pay of 
their new followers. To fquander away the 
objects which made the happinefs of their fel- 
lows, would be to them no facrifice at all. 
Turbulent, difcontented men of quality, in pro- 
portion as they are puffed up with perfonal pride 
and arrogance, generally defpife their own or- 
der. One of the firft fymptoms they difcover 
of a felfifh and mifchievous ambition, is a 
profligate difregard of a dignity which they par- 
take with others. ‘To be attached to the fubdi- 
vifion, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
fociety, is the firft principle (the germ as it were) 


of public affections. It is the firft link in the fe- 
ries 
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ries by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind. ‘The interefts. of that 
portion of focial arrangement is a truft in the 
hands of all thofe who compofe it; and as none 
but bad men would juftify it in abufe, none but 
traitors would barter it away for their own 
perfonal advantage. 

There were, in the time of our civil troubles 
in England (1 do not know whether you have any 
fuch in your Affembly in France) feveral perfons, 
like the then Earl of Holland, who by them- 
felves or their families had brought an odium 
on the throne, by the prodigal difpenfation of 
its bounties towards them, who afterwards joined 
in the rebellions arifing from the difcontents of 
which they were themfelves the caufe; men who 
helped to fubvert that throne to which they 
owed, fome of them, their exiftence, others all 
that power which they employed to ruin their 
benefactor. If any bounds are fet to the rapa- 
cious demands of that fort of people, or that 
others are permitted to partake in the objects 
they would engrofs, revenge and envy foon fill 
up the craving void that is left in their ava- 
rice. Confounded by the complication of dif- 
tempered paffions, their reafon is difturbed; 
their views become vaft and perplexed; to others 
inexplicable; to themfelves uncertain. . They 
find, on all fides, bounds to their unprincipled 
- ambition in any fixed order of things. But in the 
fog and haze of confufion all is enlarged, and 


appears without any limit. 
| uk. When 
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When men of rank facrifice all ideas of dig- 
nity to an ambition without a diftinét object, 
and work with low inftruments and for low ends, 
the whole compofition becomes low and bafe. 
Does not fomething like this now appear in 
France? Does it not produce fomething ig- 
noble and inglorious? a kind of meannefs in 
all the prevalent policy ? a tendency in all that 
is done to lower along with individuals all the 
dignity and importance of ‘the ftate ? Other re- 
volutions have been conducted by perfons, who 
whilft they attempted or effected changes in 
the commonwealth, fanétifed their ambition 
by advancing the Cignity of the people whofe 
peace they troubled. ‘They had long views. 
They aimed at the rule, not at the deftruction 
of their country. They were men of great 
civil, and great military talents, and if the ter- 
ror, the ornament of their age. They were not 
like Jew brokers contending with each other who 
could beft remedy with fraudulent circulation 
and depreciated paper the wretchednefs and ruin 
brought on their country by their degenerate 
councils. The compliment made to one of the 
great bad men of the old ftamp (Cromwell) by 
his kinfman, a favourite poet of that time, fhews 
what it was he propofed, and what indeed to a 


great degree he fp ste in the fuccefs of 
his TGA 


**« Still as you rife, the fate, exalted too, 

«© Finds no diftemper whilft tis chang’d by you; 

«* Chang’d like the world’s great fcene, when without noife 
«* The rifing fun night’s vulgar lights deftroys.” | 
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Thefe difturbers were not fo much like men 
ufurping power, as afferting their natural place 
in fociety. Their rifing was to illuminate and 
beautify the world. Their conqueft over their 
competitors was by outfhining them. The hand 
that, like a deftroying angel, fmote the country, 
communicated to it the ae and energy under 
which 1¢ fuffered. I do not fay (God forbid) I 
do not fay, that the virtues of fuch men were to 
be taken as a balance to their crimes; but they 
were fome corrective to their effects. Such was, 
as I faid, our Cromwell. Such were your whole 
race of Guifes, Condés, and Colignis. Such the 
Richlieus, who in more quiet times acted in the 
{pirit of a civil war. Such, as better men, and 
in a lefs dubious caufe, were your Henry the 4th 
and your Sully, though nurfed in civil confufions, 
and not wholly without fome of their taint. It 
is a thing to be wondered at, to fee how very 
foon France, when fhe had a moment to refpire, 
recovered and emerged from the longeft and 
moft dreadful civil war that ever was known in 
any nation. Why? SBecaufe, among all their 
maffacres, they had not flain the mnd in their 
country. A confcious dignity, a noble pride, a 
generous fenfe of glory and emulation, was not 
extinguifhed. On the contrary, it was kin- 
dled and inflamed. The organs alfo of the 
ftate, however fhattered, exifted. All the prizes 
of honour and virtue, all the rewards, all the 
diftinétions, remained. But your prefent con- 
shomeal like a palfy, has attacked the fountain 
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of life itfelf. Every perfon in your country, ina 
fituation to be actuated by a principle of honour, 
is difgraced and degraded, and can entertain no 
fenfation of life, except in a mortified and hu- 
miliated indignation. But this generation will 
quickly pafs away. The next generation of the 
nobility will refemble the artificers and clowns, 
and money-jobbers, ufurers, and Jews, who 
will be always their fellows, fometimes their 
mafters. Believe me, Sir, thofe who atempt to 
level, never equalize. In all focieties, confifting 
of various defcriptions of citizens, fome defcrip- 
tion muft be uppermoft. The levellers there- 
fore only change and pervert the natural or- 
der of things; they load the edifice of fo- 
ciety, by fetting up in the air what the folidity 
of the ftructure requires to be on the ground. 
The affociations of taylors and carpenters, of 
which the republic (of Paris, for inftance) is 
compofed, cannot be equal to the fituation, into 
which, by the worft of ufurpations, an ufurpation 
on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to 
force them. 

The chancellor of France at the opening of 
the f{tates, faid, in a tone of oratorial flourifh, that 
all occupations were honourable. If he meant 
only, that no honeft employment was difgraceful, 
he would not have gone beyond the truth, But 
in afferting, that any thing is-honourable, we 
imply fome diftinction in its favour. The occu- 
pation of an hair-drefier, or of a working tallow- 
chandler, cannot be a matter of honour to any 
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perfon—to fay nothing of a number of other more _ 
fervile employments. Such defcriptions of men 
ought not to fuffer oppreffion from the ftate; 
but the ftate fuffers oppreffion, if fuch as they, 
either individually or collectively, are permitted 
to rule. In this you think you are combating. 
prejudice, but you are at war with nature*. 

I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
that fophiftical captious fpiric, or of that uncane 
did dulnefs, as to require, for every general ob- 
fervation or fentiment, an explicit detail of all the 
correctives and exceptions, which reafon will pre- 
fume to be included in all the general propofitions 
which come from reafonable men. You do not 
imagine, that I with to confine power, authority, 
and diftinction to blood, and names, and titles. 
No, Sir. There is no qualification for govern- 


* Ecclefiafticus, chap. xxxvili. verfe 24, 25. ‘* The wil- 
«« dom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leifure : 
«« and he that hath little bufinefs fhall become wife.”’—** How 
<* can he get wifdom that holdeth the plough, and that glo- 
<* rieth in the goad; that driveth oxen; and is occupied in 
*¢ their labours ; and whofe talk is of bullocks.”’ 

Ver. 27. ** Soevery carpenter and work-mafter that labour- 
«< eth night and day.”’ &c. 

Ver: 33. ‘* They fhall not be fought for in public counfel, 
«© nor fit high in the congregation: They fhall nat fit on the 
«© judges feat, nor underftand the fentence of judgment: 
«© they cannot declare juftice and judgment, and they fhall 
“© not be found where parables are fpoken.” 

Ver. 34, “ But they will maintain the ftate of the world.” 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the 
Gallican church (till lately) has confidered it, or apocryphal, 
as here it is taken. I am fure it contains a great deal of 
fenfe, and truth. 
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ment, but virtue and wifdom, actual or prefump- 
tive. Wherever they are actually found, they 
have, in whatever ftate, condition, profeffion or 
trade, the paflport of Heaven to human place 
and honour. Woe to the country which would 
madly and impioufly reject the fervice of the 
talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, 
that are given to grace and to ferve it; and 
would condemn to obfcurity every thing formed 
to diffufe luftre and glory around a ftate. Woe 
to that country too, that paffing into the oppo- 
fite extreme, confiders a low education, a mean 
contracted view of things, a fordid mercenary 
occupation, as a preferable title to command. 
Every thing ought to be open; but not. in@if- 
ferently to every man. No rotation ;°no appoint- 
ment by lot; no mode of election operating in 
the fpirit of fortition or rotation, can be gene- 
rally good in a government converfant in exten- 
five objects. Becaufe they have no tendency, 
direét or indirect, to fir the man to the duty. 
I do not hefitate to fay, that the road to emi- 
nence and power, from obfcure condition, ought 
not to be made too eafy, nor a thing too much 
of courfe. If rare merit be the rareft of all rare 
things, it ought to pafs through fome fort of 
probation. The temple of honour ought to be 
feated on an eminence. If it be open through 
virtue, let it be remembered too, that virtue is 
never tried but by fome difficulty, and fome 
ftrugele. 

Nothing is a due and adequate reprefentation 


of a ftate, that does not reprefent its ability, as 
4 well 
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well as its property. But as ability is a vigorous 
and aétive principle, and as property is fluggith, 
inert, and timid, it never can be fafe from the 
invafions of ability, unlefs it be, out of all 
proportion, predominant in the reprefentation, 
Ic muft be reprefented too in great maffes of ac- 
cumulation, or it is not rightly protected. The 
charatteriftic effence of property, formed out of 
the combined principles of its acquifition and 
confervation, is to be unequal, ‘The great mafies 
therefore which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, 
muft be put out of-the poffibility of danger. 
Then they form a natural rampart about the 
leffer properties in all their gradations. The 
fame quantity of property, which is by the natural 
courfe of things, divided among many, has not” 
the fame operation. Its defenfive power is weak- 
ened as it is diffufed. In this diffufion each 
man’s portion is lefs than what, in the eagernefs 
‘of his defires, he may flatter himfelf to obtain by 
diffipating the accumulations of others. The 
plunder of the few would indeed give but a fhare 
inconceivably fmall in the diftribution to the 
many. But the many are not capable of mak- 
ing this calculation; and thofe who lead them 
to rapine, never intend this diftribution. 

The perpetuation of property in our fami- 
lies is the moft valuable and moft interefting 
circumftance attending it, that which demon- 
{trates moft of a benevolent difpofition in its 
owners, and that which tends moft to the per- 
petuation of fociety itfelf The poffeffors of 
family wealth, and of the diftinction which at- 
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tends hereditary poffeflion (as moft concerned in 
it) are the natural fecurities for this tranfmiffion. 
With us, the houfe of peers is formed upon this 
principle. It 1s wholly compofed of hereditary 
property and hereditary diftin&tion; and made 
therefore the third of the legiflature; and in the 
Jaft event, the fole judge of all property in all 
its fubdivifions. The houfe of commons too, 
though not neceffarily, yet in faét, is always fo 
compofed in the far greater part. Let thofe 
large proprietors be what they will, and they 
have their chance of being amongft the beft, 
they are at the very worft, the ballaft in the vef- 
fel of the commonwealth. For though heredi- 
tary wealth, and the rank which goes with it, 
are too much idolizea by creeping fycophants, 
and the blind abject admirers of power, they are 
too rafhly flighted in fhallow fpeculations of 
_ the petulant, affuming, fhort-fighted coxcombs 
of philofophy. Some decent regulated pre-emi- 
nence, fome preference (not exclufive appropri- 
ation) given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor 
unjuft, nor impolitic. 

It is faid, that twenty-four millions ought to | 
prevail over two hundred thoufand. True; 
if the conttitution of a kingdom be a problem 
of arithmetic. This fort of difcourfe does well 
enough with the Jamp-poft for its fecond: to 
men who may reafon calmly, it is  ridicu- 
lous. The will of the many, and their inte- 
reft, muft very often differ; and great will be 
the difference when they make an evil choice, 


A government of five hundred country attornies 
and 
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and obicure curates is not good for twenty-four 
millions of men, though it were chofen by eight 
and forty millions; nor is it the better for being 
guided by a dozen of perfons of quality, who 
have betrayed their truft in order to obtain that 
power. At prefent, you feem in every thing to 
have ftrayed out of the high road of nature. 
The property of France does not govern it. 
Of courfe property is deftroyed, and rational li- 
berty has no exiftence. All you have got for 
the prefent is a paper circulation, and a ftock- 
jobbing conftitution: and as to the future, do 
you ferioufly think that the territory of France, 
upon the republican fyftem of eighty-three in- 
dependent municipalities, (to fay nothing of the 
parts that compofe them) can ever be governed 
as one body, or can ever be fet in motion by 
the impulfe of one mind? When the Na- 
tional Affembly has completed its work, it will 
have accomplifhed its ruin. Thefe common- 
wealths will not long bear a ftate of fubjection 
to the republic of Paris. They will not bear 
that this one body fhould monopolize the cap- 
tivity of the king, and the dominion over the 
affembly calling itfelf National. Each will 
keep its own portion of the fpoil of the church 
to itfelf; and it will not fuffer either that fpoil, 
or the more juft fruits of their induttry, or the 
natural produce of their foil, to be fent to 
{well the infolence, or pamper the luxury of the 
mechanics of Paris, In this they will fee none 
of the equality, under the pretence of which 


they have been tempted to throw off their alle- 
9 oiance 
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giance to their fovercion, as well as the antient 
conftitution of their country. There can be no 
capital city in fuch a conftitution as they have 
lately made. They have forgot, that when they 
framed democratic governments, they had vir- 
tually difmembered their country. The perfon 
whom they perfevere in calling king, has not 
power left to him by the hundredth part fuficient 
to hold together this collection of republics. The 
republic of Paris will endeavour indeed to com- 
pleat the debauchery of the army, and illegally 
to perpetuate the affembly, without refort to its 
conftituents, as the means of continuing its def- 
potifm. It will make efforts, by becoming the 
heart of a boundlefs paper circulation, to draw 
every thing to itfelf; but in vain. All this pod- 
licy in the end will appear as feeble as it is now 
violent. 

If this be your actual fituation, compared to 
the fituation to which you were called, as it were 
by the voice of God and man, I cannot find it 
in my heart to congratulate you on the choice 
you have made, or the fuccefs which. has at- 
tended your endeavours. I can as little recom- 
mend to any other nation a cokhduct grounded 
on fuch principles, and produétive of fuch effects. 
That I muft leave to thofe who can fee further 
into your affairs than I am able to do, and who 
beft know how far your aétions are favourable 
to their defions. The gentlemen of the Revo- 
Jution Society, who were fo early in their congra- 
tulations, appear to be ftrongly of opinion that 
there is fome fcheme of politics relative to this 
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country, in which your proceedings may, in fome 
way, be ufeful. For your Dr. Price, who feems 
to have fpeculated himfelf into no fmall de- 
eree of fervour upon this fubjedt, addrefies 
his auditory in the following very remark- 
able words: “I cannot conclude without re- 
** calling particularly to your recollection a 
«© confideration which I have more than once al- 
*< luded to, and which probably your thoughts 
* have been all along anticipating ; a confidera- 
€ tion with which my mind is impreffed more than 
* I can exprefs. ¥ mean the confideration of the 
© favourablene/s of the prefent times to all exertions 
“ in the caufe of liberty.” 

It is plain that the mind of this political 
Preacher was at the time big with fome extra- 
ordinary defign ; and it is very probable, that the 
thoughts of his audience, who underftood him bet- 
ter than I do, did all along run before him in his 
reflection, and in the whole train of confequences 
to which it led, 

Before I read that fermon, I really thought [I 
had lived in a free country; and it was an error 
I cherifhed, becaufe it gave me a greater liking to 
the country I lived in. I was indeed aware, that a 
jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to guard the trea- 
fure of our liberty, not only from invafion, but 
from decay and corruption, was our beft wifdom 
and our firft duty. However, I confidered that 
treafure rather as a poffeffion to be fecured than as 
a prize to be contended for. I did not difcern how 
the prefent time came to be fo very favourable to 
all exertions in the caufe of freedom. The pre- > 
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fent time differs from any other only by the cir- 
cumftance of what is doing in France. If the 
example of that nation is to have an influence 
on this, I can eafily conceive why fome of their 
proceedings which have an unpleafant afpect, 
and are not quite reconcileable to humanity, 
generofity, good faith, and juftice, are palliated 
with fo much milky good-nature towards the 
actors, and borne with fo much heroic fortitude 
towards the fufferers. It is certainly not prudent 
to difcredit the authority cf an example we mean 
to follow. But allowing this, we are led to a very 
natural queftion;—What 1s that caufe of liberty, 
and what are thofe exertions in its favour, to 
which the example of France is fo fingularly 
aufpicious? Is our monarchy to be annihi- 
lated, with all the laws, all the tribunals, and 
all the antient corporations of the kingdom? 
Is every land-mark of the country to be done 
away in favour of a geometrical and arithme- 
tical conftitution? Is the houfe of lords to be 
voted ufelefs? Is epifcopacy to be abolifhed ? 
Are the church lands to be fold to Jews and 
jobbers; or given to bribe new-invented mu- 
nicipal republics into a participation in facri- 
lege? Are all the taxes to be voted grievances, 
and the revenue reduced to a patriotic contri- 
bution, or patriotic prefents? Are filver fhoe- 
buckles to be fubftituted in the place of the land. 
tax and the malt tax, for the fupport of -the naval 
ftrength of this kingdom? Are all orders, ranks, 
and diftinétions to be confounded, that out of 
univerfal anarchy, joined to national bankrupt- 
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cy, three or four thoufand democracies fhould be 
formed into eighty-three, and that they may all, 
by fome fort of unknown attractive power, be 
Organized into one? For this great end, is the 
army to be feduced from its difcipline and its 
fidelity, firft, by every kind of debauchery, and 
then by the terrible precedent of a donative in 
the encreafe of pay? Are the curates to be fe- 
duced from their bifhops, by holding out to 
them the delufive hope of a dole out of che {poils 
of their own order? Are the citizens of London 
to be drawn from their allegiance, by feeding 
them at the expence of their fellow-fubjects ? 
Are all the public revenues levied in their city to 
be put under their adminiftration? Is what re- 
mains of the plundered ftock of public revenue to . 
be employed in the wild project of maintaining 

two armies to watch over and to fight with each 

other ?'—If thefe are the ends and means of the 

Revolution Society, I admit they are well adapted 

to each other; and France may furnifh them for 

~ both with precedents in point. 

I fee that your example is held out to fhame 
us. I know that we are fuppofed a dull flugeifh 
race, rendered paffive by finding our fituation 
tolerable; and prevented by a mediocrity of free- 
dom from ever attaining to its full perfeétion. 
Your leaders in France began by affecting to ad- 
rire, almoft to adore, the Britifh conftitution ; but 
as they advanced they came to look upon it with 
a fovereign contempt. The friends of your Na- 
tional Affembly amongft us have full as mean an 

G opinion 
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opinion of what was formerly thought the glory of 
their country. The Revolution Society has dif- 
covered that the Englifh nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our reprefen-- 
tation is a “ defect in our conftitution fo gro/s 
“* and palpable, as to make it excellent chiefly in 
“< form and theory*.” That a reprefentation in 
the legiflature of a kingdom is not only the bafis 
of all conftitutional liberty in it, but of “ all legi- 
“< timate government; that without it a government 
“is nothing but an u/urpation;’—that “ when 
“€ the reprefentation is partia/, the kingdom pof- 
“« feffes liberty only partially; and if extremely 
* partial it gives only a femblance; and if not 
« only extremely partial, but corruptly chofen, 
“it becomes a #uifance.” Dr. Price confiders 
this inadequacy of reprefentation as our funda- 
mental grievance; and though, as to the corrup- 
tion of this femblance of reprefentation, he hopes 
it is not yet atrived to its full perfection of de- 
pravity; he fears that “ nothing will be done 
** towards gaining for us this efential bleffing, 
“until fome great abufe of power again provokes 
** our refentment, or fome great calamity again 
** alarms our.fears, or perhaps till the acquifition 
“ of a pure and equal reprefentation by other coun- 
“* dries, whilft we are mocked with the fhadow, 
** Kindles, our fhame.” To this he fubjoins a 
note in thefe words. ‘ A-reprefentation, chofen 
“© chiefly by the Treafury, and a few thoufands 


* Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, 3d edit. Pp: 39- 
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* of the dregs of the people, who are generally 
* paid for their votes.” 

You will fmile here at the confiftency of thofe 
democratifts, who, when they are not on their 
euard, treat the humbler part of the community » 
with the greateft contempt, whilft, at the fame 
time, they pretend to make them the depofitories 
of all power. It would require a long difcourfe 
to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk 
in the generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
“« inadequate reprefentation.” I fhall only fay 
here, in juftice to that old-fafhioned conftitution, 
under which we have long profpered, that our 
reprefentation has been found perfectly adequate 
to all the purpofes for which a reprefentation of 
the people can be defired or devifed. I defy the 
enemies of our conftitution to fhew the contrary. 
To detail the particulars in which it is found 
fo well to promote its ends, would demand a 
treatife on our practical conftitution. I ftate here 
the doétrine of the Revolutionifts, only that you 
and others may fee, what an opinion thefe gentle- 
men entertain of the conftitution of their coun- 
try, and why they feem to think that fome great 
_abufe of power, or fome great calamity, as giving 
a chance for the blefling of a conftitution accord- 
ing to their ideas, would be much palliated to 
their feelings ; you fee why they are fo much ena- 
moured ‘of your fair and equal reprefentation, 
which being’ once obtained, the fame effects 
might follow. You fee they confider our houfe 


of commons as only ‘a femblance,” “ a form,” 
Py Gan 2 *° a the- 
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*f aieheory :: -' "4 ‘thadow,”, * a®mockery.. pet 
haps ** a nuifance.” 

Thefe gentlemen value themfelves on being 
fyftematic ; and not*without reafon, They muft 
therefore look on this grofs and palpable defect of 
reprefentation, this fundamental grievance (fo they 
cali it) as a thing not only vicious in itfelf, but 
as rendering our whole government abfolutely 
illegitimate, and not at all better than a downright 
ufurpation. Another revolution, to get rid of 
this illegitimate and ufurped government, would 
of courle be perfectly juftifiable, if not abfo- 
lutely neceflary. Indeed their principle, if you 
obferve it with any attention, goes much fur- 
‘ther than to an alteration in the eleétion of the 
houfe of commons; for, if popular reprefenta- 
tion, or choice, is neceffary to the legitimacy of 
all government, the houfe of lords is, at one 
ftroke, baftardized and corrupted in_ blood. 
That houfe is no reprefentative of the people 
atau even in ““feriblance.’or in form.” Phe 
cafe of the crown is altogether as bad. In 
vain the crown may endeavour to fcreen it- 
felf againft thefe gentlemen by the authority of 
the eftablifhment made on the Revolution. 
The Revolution which is reforted to for a 
title, on their fyftem, wants a title itfelf. The 
Revolution is built, according to their theory, 
upon a bafis not more folid than our prefent 
formalities, as it was made by an houfe of 
lords not reprefenting any one but themfelves ; 
and by an houfe of commons exactly fuch 
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as the prefent, that is, as they term. it, by 
a mere “ fhadow and mockery” of reprefen- 
tation. 

Some of them are fo heated with their parti- 
cular religious theories, that they give more than 
hints that the fall of the civil powers, with all 
the dreadful confequences of that fall, provided 
they might be of fervice to their theories, would 
not be unacceptable to them, or very remote 
from their wifhes. A man amongft them of 
great authority, and certainly of great talents, 
fpeaking of a fuppofed alliance between church 
and ftate, fays, “perhaps we muft wait for the 
«fall of the civil powers before this moft un- 
“natural alliance be broken. Calamitous no 
** doubt will that time be. But what cenvul- 
“© fion in the political world ought to be a fub- 
« ject of lamentation, if it be attended with fo 
® deuauie au chet’ You fee with what a 
fteady eye thefe gentlemen are prepared to view 
the ereateft calamities which can befall their 
country ! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with thefe ideas, 
of every thing in their conftitution and govern- 
ment at home, either in church or ftate, as illegiti- 
mate and ufurped, or, at beft as a vain mockery, 
they look abroad with an eager and paffionate en- 
thufiafm. Whilft they are poffeffed by thefe no- 
tions, it is vain to talk to them of the practice of 
their anceftors, the fundamental laws of their coun- 
try, the fixed form of a conftitution, whofe merits 
are confirmed by the folid teft of long experience, 
and an increafing public ftrength and national pro- 
a G3 {perity. 
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fperity. They defpife experience as the wifdom 
of unlettered men; and as for the reft, they have 
wrought under-ground a mine that will blow up 
at one grand explofion all examples of antiquity, 
all precedents, charters, and acts of parliament. 
They have “ the rights of men.” Againft thefe 
there can be no prefcription; againft thefe no 
aoreement is binding: thefe admit no tempera- 
ment, and no compromife: any thing withheld 
from their full demand is fo much of fraud and in- 
juftice. Againft thefe their rights of men let no 
government look for fecurity in the length of its 
continuance, or in the juftice and lenity of its ad- 
miniftration, ‘The objections of thefe fpeculatifts, 
if its forms do not quadrate with their theories, 
* are as valid againft fuch an old and_benefi- 
cent government as againft the moft violent 
tyranny, or the greeneft ufurpation. ‘They are 
always at iffue with governments, not on a 
queftion of abufe, but a queftion of competency, 
and a queftion of title. I have nothing to fay 
to the clumfy fubtilty of their political meta- 
phyfics, Let them be their amufement in the 
fchools. —** Illa fe jaéet in aula— Eclus, et 
“* claufo ventcrum carcere regnet.”’—But let them 
not break prifon to burft like a Levanter, to 
fweep the earth with their hurricane, and to 
break up the fountains of the great deep to over- 
whelm us. 

Far am I from denying in theory; full as far 
is my heart from withholding in practice (if I 
were of power to give or to withhold) the real 
rights of men. In denying their falfe claims 
of 
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of right, I do not méan to injure thofe which 
are real, and are fuch as their pretended rights 
would totally deftroy. If civil fociety be made 
for the advantage of man, all the advantages 
for which it is made become his right. It 
is an inftitution of beneficence; and law itfelf is 
only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have 
a right to live by that rule; they have a right to 
juftice ; as bétween their fellows, whether their 
fellows are in politic function or in ordinary 
occupation, They have a right to the fruits 
of their induftry; and to the means of making 
their induftry fruitful, They have a right to 
the acquifitions of their parents; to the nou: 
rifhment and improvement of their offspring; 
to inftruction in life, and to confolation in deathi 
Whatever each man can feparately do, without 
trefpaffing upon others, he has a right to do for 
himfelf; and he has a right to a fair portion of all 
which fociety, with all its combinations of {kill 
and force, can do in his favour. But as to the 
fhare of power, authority, and direction which 
each individual ought to have in the manage- 
ment of the ftate, that I muft deny to be amoneft 
the direct original rights of man in civil fociety ; 
for I have in my contemplation the civil focial 
man, and no other, It is a thing to be fettled by 

convention. 
if civil fociety be the offspring of convention, 
that convention muft be its law. That convention 
mutt limit and modify all the defcriptions of confti- 
tution which are formed under it. Every fort of 
legiflative, judicial, or executory power are its crea- 
G 4 tures, 
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tures. They can have no being in any other 
{tate of things; and how can any man claim, 
under the conventions of. civil fociety, rights 
which do not fo much as fuppofe its exiftence ? 
Rights which are abfolutely repugnant to it? 
One of the firft motives to civil fociety, and 
which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, 
that no man foould be judge in his own caufe. By 
this each perfon has. at once divefted himfelf of 
the firft fundamental right of uncovenanted man, 
that is, to judge for himfelf, and to affert his own 
caufe. He. abdicates all right to be his own 
governor.. He inclufively, in a great-meafure, 
abandons the right of felf-defence, the firft law 
of nature. -Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and of a civil {tate together. That he 
may obtain juftice he gives up his right of de- 
termining what it is in points the moft effential to 
him. That he may fecure fome liberty, he makes 
a furrender in truft of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural | 
rights, which may and do exift in total inde- i 
pendence of it; and exift .in much greater. 
clearnefs, and in a much greater degree of 
abftrac&t perfection: but their abftract perfec- . 
tion 1s their practical defect. By having a right | 
to every thing they want every thing. Govern- 4 
ment is a contrivance of human wifdom to pro- 
vide for human wants. Men have a right that 
thefe wants fhould be provided for by this 
wifdom. Among thefe wants is to be reckoned 
the want, out of civil fociety, of a fufficient re- 
firaint upom their paffions. Society requires not 

only 
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only that the paffions of individuals fhould be 
fubjected, but that even in the mafs and body 
as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of 
men fhould frequently be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their paflions brought into fub- 
jeGtion. This can only be done 4y a power out 
of themfelves ; and not, in the exercife of its func- 
tion, fubject to that will and to thofe paffions which 
it is its office to bridle and fubdue. In this 
fenfe the reftraints on men, as well as their li- 
berties, are to. be reckoned among their rights. 
But as the liberties and the reftrictions vary with: 
times and circumftances, and admit of infinite 
modifications, they cannot be fettled upon any 
abftra&t rule ; and nothing is fo foolifh as to difcufs 
them upon that principle. 

The moment you abate any thing from the 
full rights of men, each to govern himfelf, and 
fuffer any artificial pofitive limitation upon thofe 
rights, from that moment the whole organiza- 
tion of government becomes a confideration of 
convenience. ‘This it is which makes the con- 
ftitution of a ftate, and the due diftribution of 
its powers, a matter of the moft delicate and 
complicated fkill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and human neceffities, and of 
the things which facilitate or obftruct the various 
ends which are to be purfued by the mechanifm 
of civil inftitutions. The ftate is to have re- 
cruits to its flrength, and remedies to its dif 
tempers. What is the ufe of difcuffing a 
man’s abftract right to food or to medicine? 
The queftion is upon the method of procpr- 
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ing and adminiftering them. In that delibe- 
ration I fhall always advife to call in the aid of 
the farmer and the phyfician, rather than the pro- 
feffor of metaphyfics. The fcience of conftruct- 
ing a commonwealth, or renovating it, or reform- 
ing it, is, like every other experimental f{cience, 
not to be taught @ priori. Wor ts it a fhort expe- 
rience that can inftruéct us in that practical fcience ; 
becaufe the real effects of moral caufes are not al- 
ways immediate ; but that which in the firft in- 
ftance is prejudicial may be excellent in its re- 
moter operation; and its excellence may arife even 
from the ill effects it produces in the beginning, 
The reverfe alfo happens; and very plaufible 
fchemes, with very pleafing commencements, have 
often fhameful and lamentable conclufions. In 
{tates there are often fome obfcure and almoft 
latent caufes, things which appear at firft view of 
little moment, on which a very great part of its 
profperity or adverfity may moft effentially de- 
pend. The fcience of government being therefore 
fo practical in itfelf, and intended for fuch prac- 
tical purpofes, a matter which requires expe- 
rience, and even more experience than any per- 
fon can gain in his whole life, however fagacious 
and obferving he may be, it is with infinite cau- 
tion that any man ought to venture upon pull- 
ing down an edifice which has anfwered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purpofes 
of fociety, or of building it up again, without 
having models and patterns of approved utility be- 

fore his eyes. 
Thefe metaphyfic rights entering into com- 
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mon life, like rays of light which pierce into a 
denfe medium, are, by the laws of nature, re-~ 
fracted from their ftraight line. Indeed in the grofs 
and complicated mafs of human paffions and 
concerns, the primitive rights of men undergo 
fuch a variety of refractions and reflections, that 
it becomes abfurd to talk of them as if they con- 
tinued in the fimplicity of their original direétion. 
The nature of man is intricate; the objects of 
fociety are of the greateft poffible complexity ; 
and therefore no fimple difpofition or direétion of 
power can be fuitable either to man’s nature, or 
to the quality of his affairs. When I hear the 
fimplicity of contrivance aimed at and boafted 
of in any new political conftitutions, I am at 
no lofs to decide that the artificers are grofsly 
ignorant of their trade, or totally negligent 
of their duty. The fimple governments are 
fundamentally defective, to fay no worfe of them. 
If you were to contemplate fociety in but one 
point of view, all thefe fimple modes of polity 
are infinitely captivating. In effet each would 
an{wer its fingle end much more perfectly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex 
purpofes. But it is better that the whole fhould 
be imperfectly and anomaloufly anfwered, than 
that, while fome parts are provided for with great 
exactnefs, others might be totally neglected, or 
perhaps materially injured, by the over-care of a 
favourite member, 

The pretended rights of thefe theorifts are all 
extremes; and in proportion as they are .meta- 
phyfically true, they are morally and politically 
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falfe.. The rights of men are in a fort of mid- 
dle, incapable of definition, but not impoffible 
to be difcerned. The rights of men in govern-, 
ments are their advantages; and thefe are often 
in balances between differences of good; in com- 
promifes fometimes between good and evil, and 
fometimes, between evil and evil. Political. rea- 
fon is a computing principle ; adding, fubtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, morally and not me- 
taphyfically or mathematically, true moral deno- 
minations, 7 
By thefe theorifts the* right of the people 1s 
almoft always fophiftically confounded with their 
power. The body of the community, when- 
ever it can come to act, can meet with no ef- 
fectual refiftance; but tll power and right are 
the fame, the whole body of them has no right 
inconfiftent with virtue, and the firft of all vir- 
tues, prudence. Men have no right to what is 
not reafonable, and to what is not for their be- 
nefit; for though a pleafant writer faid, Liceet 
perire poetis, when one of them, in cold blood, is 
faid to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic 
revolution, Ardentem frigidus A:tnam infiluit, 1 con- 
fider fuch a frolic rather as an unjuftifiable poetic 
licence, than as one of the franchifes of Parnaffus ; 
and whether he were poet or divine, or politician 
that chofe to exercife this kind of right, I think 
that more wife, becaufe more charitable thoughts 
would urge me rather to fave the man, than to 
preferve his brazen flippers as the monuments 
of his folly. bs | 
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The kind of anniverfary fermons, to which 
a great part of what I write refers, if men are 
not fhamed out of their prefent courfe, in com- 
memorating the faét, will cheat many out of the 
principles, and deprive them of the benefits of 
the Revolution they commemorate. I confefs 
to you, Sir, I never liked this continual talk of 
refiftance and revolution, or the practice of mak- 
ing the extreme medicine of the conftitution. its 
daily bread. It renders the habit of fociety 
dangeroufly valetudinary : it is taking periodical 
dofes of mercury fublimate, and, {wallowing down 
repeated provocatives of cantharides to our love of 
liberty. | 

This diftemper of remedy, grown habitual, 
relaxés and wears out, by a vulgar and profti- 
tuted ufe, the {pring of. that fpirit which is to be 
exerted on great occafions. It was in the moft. 
patient period of Roman fervitude that. themes 
of tyrannicide made the ordinary exercife of 
boys at fchool—cum perimit fevos claffis numerofa 
tyrannos. In the ordinary ftate of things, it 
produces in a country like ours the worft effects, 
even on the caufe of that liberty which it abufes 
with the diffolutenefs of an extravagant fpecula- 
tion. Almoft all the high-bred republicans of 
my time have, after a fhort fpace, become the 
moft decided, thorough-paced courtiers; they 
foon left the bufinefs of a tedious, moderate, but 
practical refiftance to thofe of us whom, in 
the pride and intoxication of their theories, 
they have flighted, as not much’ better than 
“tories. Hypocrify, of courfe, delights in the 
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moft fublime fpeculations ; for, never intending 
to go beyond fpeculation, it cofts nothing to 
have it magnificent. But even in cafes where 
rather levity than fraud was to be fufpected in 
thefe ranting fpeculations, the iffue has been 
much the fame. Thefe profeffors, finding their 
extreme principles not applicable to cafes which 
call only for a qualified, or, as I may fay, civil 
and legal refiftance, in fuch cafes employ no 
refiftance at all. It is with them a war or a re- 
volution, or it is nothing. Finding their fchemes 
of politics not adapted to the ftate of the world 
in which they live, they often come to think 
lightly of all public principle; and are ready, on 
their part, to abandon for a very trivial intereft 
what they find of very trivial value. Some in- 
deed are of more fteady and perfevering natures; 
but thefe are eager politicians out of parlia- 
ment, who have little to tempt them to aban- 
don their favourite projects. They have fome 
change in the church or ftate, or both, con- 
ftancly in their view. When that is the cafe, 
they are always bad citizens, and perfectly’ unfure 
connexions. For, confidering their fpeculative 
defizns as of infinite value, and the actual ar- 
rangement of the ftate as of no eftimation, they 
are at beft indifferent about it. They fee no 
merit in the good, and no fault in the vicious 
management of public affairs; they rather rejoice 
in the latter, as more propitious to revolution, 
They fee no merit or demerit in any man, or 
any action, or any political principle, any further 
than as they may forward -or retard their defien 
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of change: they therefore take up, one day, the 
moft violent and ftretched prerogative, and another 
time the wildeft democratic ideas of freedom, and 
pais from the one to the other without any fort of 
regard to caufe, to perfon, or to party. 

In France you are now in the crifis of a revo- 
lution, and in the tranfit from one form of govern- 
ment to another—you cannot fee that character of 
men exactly in the fame fituation in which we fee 
jt in this country. With us it is militant; with you 
it is triumphant; and you know how it can act 
when its power is commenfurate to its will. I 
would not be fuppofed to confine thofe obferva- 
tions to any defcription of men, or to comprehend 
ail men of any defcription within them—No! 
far from it. I am as incapable of that injuftice, 
as I am of keeping terms with thofe who profefs 
principles’ of extremes; and who under the 
name of religion teach little elfe than wild and 
dangerous politics. The worft of thefe poli- 
tics of revolution is this; they temper and 
harden the breaft, in order to prepare it for 
the defperate firokes which are fometimes ufed 
in extreme occafions. But as thefe occafions 
may never arrive, the mind receives a gratui- 
tous taint; and the moral fentiments fuffer not 
a little, when no political purpofe is ferved by 
the depravation. This fort of people are fo 
taken up with their theories about the rights of 
man, that they have totally forgot his nature. 
Without opening one new avenue to the under- 
ftanding, they have fucceeded in ftopping up 
thofe that lead to the heart... They have per- 
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verted in themfelves, and in thofe that attend to 
them, all the well-placed fympathies of the human 
breatt. 

This famous fermon of the Old Jewry breathes 
nothing but this fpirit through all the political 
part. Plots, maffacres, aflaffinations, feem to fome 
people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. A 
cheap, bloodlefs reformation, a guiltlefs liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their tafte. There muft 
be a great change of fcene; there muft be a mag- 
nificent ftage effect; there muft be a grand fpec- 
tacle to rouze the imagination, grown torpid with 
the lazy enjoyment of fixty years fecurity, and the 
ftill unanimating repofe of public profperity. The 
Preacher found them all in the French revolution. 
This infpires a juvenile warmth through his whole 
frame. His enthufiafm kindles as he advances ; 
and when he arrives at his peroration, it is ina 
full blaze. Then viewing, from the Pifgah of his 
pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourifhing, and 
glorious ftate of France, as in a bird-eye landfcape 
of a promifed land, he breaks out into the following 
rapture : 

“© What an eventful period is this! I am 
thankful that I have lived to it; I could al- 
“< moft fay, Lord, now letteft thou thy servant de- 
<< part in peace, for mine eyes have feen thy falva- 
“* tion.—I have lived to fee a diffufion of know- 
“© ledge, which has undermined fuperftition and 
“‘ error.—I have lived to fee the rights of men 
“ better underftood than ever ; and nations pant- 
“ ing for liberty which feemed to have loft the 
« idea of it.—I have lived to fee Thirty Millions 
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of People, indignant and refolute, fpurning at 
«© flavery, and demanding jiberty with an irre- 
 fiftible voice. Their King led in triumph, and 
“ an arbitrary monarch furrendering bimfelf to bis 
TCLS : 
Before I proceed further, I have to remark, 
that Dr. Price feems rather to over-value the 
ereat acquifitions of light which he has obtained 
and diffufed in this age. The laft century ap- 
pears to me to have been quite as much en- 
lightened. It had, though in a different place, 
a triumph as memorable as that of Dr. Price; 
and fome of the great preachers of that period 
partook of it as eagerly as he has done in the 
triumph of France. . On the trial of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters for high treafon, it was depofed, 
that when King Charles was brought to Lon- 
don for his trial, the Apoftle of Liberty in that 
day conducted the triumph. “ I faw,” fays the 
witnefs, ‘‘ his majefty in the coach with fix 
“ horfes, and Peters riding before the king 
“* triumpbing.” Dr. Price, when he talks as if he 
had made a difcovery, only follows a precedent ; 
for, after the commencement of the king’s trial, 
this precurfor, the fame Dr. Peters, concluding 
a long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, 


* Another of thefe reverend gentlemen, who was witnefs 
to fome of the {pectacles which Paris has lately exhibited— 
expreffes himfelf thus, <* 4 king dragged in fubmiffive triumph 
<© by his conquering fubjeéts is one of thofe appearances of 
‘© grandeur which feldom rife in the profpec&t of human af- 
«© fairs, and which, during the remainder of my life, I fhall 
‘¢ think of with wonder and gratification.’? Thefe gentlemen 
agree marvelloufly in their feelings. 
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_ (he had very triumphantly chofen his place) faid, 
“‘ | have prayed and preached thefe twenty years; 
*“‘ and now I may fay with old Simeon, Lord, now 
“¢ Jetteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, for mine 
* eyes have feen thy falvation*.” Peters had not 
the fruits of his prayer; for he neither departed fo 
foon as he wifhed, nor in peace. He became (what 
I heartily hope none of his followers may be in 
this country) himfelf a facrifice to the triumph 
which he led as Pontiff. ‘They dealt at the Refto- 
ration, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good 
man. But we owe it to his memory and his fuf-~ 
ferings, that he had as much illumination, and as 
much zeal, and had as effectually undermined all 
the fuperftition and error which might impede the 
ereat bufinefs he was engaged in, as any who fol-. 
low and repeat after him, in this age, which would 
affume to itfelf an exclufive title to the knowledge 
of the rights of men, and all the glorious confe- 
quences oF that knowledge. 

After this fally of the preacher of the Old 
Jewry, which differs only in place and time, 
but agrees perfectly with the fpirit and letter 
of the rapture of 1648, the Revolution Soci- 
ety, the fabricators of governments, the heroic 
band_of ca/bierers of monarchs, ele&tors of fove- 
reigns, and leaders of kings in triumph, ftrutting 
with a proud confcioufnefs of the diffufion 
of dnowledge, of which every member had ob- 
tained fo large a fhare in the donative, were in 
hafte to make a generous diffufion of the know- 
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ledge they had thus gratuitoufly received. To 
make this bountiful communication, they ad-« 
journed from the church in the Old Jewry, to 
the London Tavern; where the fame Dr. Price, 
in whom the fumes of his oracular tripod were 
hot entirely evaporated, moved and carried the 
refolution, or addrefs of congratulation, tranfmitted 
by Lord Stanhope to the National Affembly of 
France. 

I find a preacher of the gofpel prophaning the 
beautiful and prophetic ejaculation, commonly call- 
ed “* xunc dimiitis,” made on the firft prefentation 
of our Saviour in the Temple, and applying it, 
with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to the 
mott horrid, atrocious, and afflicting {pectacle, that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of mankind, This “ leading in triumph,” 
a thing in its beft form unmanly and irreligious, 
which fills our Preacher with fuch unhallowed 
tranfports, mutt fhock, I believe, the moral tafte 
of every well-born mind. Several Englifh were 
the ftupified and indignant fpectators of that tri- 
umph. It was (unlefs we have been {trangely 
deceived) a fpectacle more refembling a procef- 
fion of American favages, entering into Onon- 
daga, after fome of their murders called victories, 
and leading into hovels hung round with {calps, 
their captives, overpowered with the fcoffs and 
buffets of women as ferocious as themfelves, much 
more than it refembled the triumphal pomip of a 
civilized martial nation ;— if a civilized nation, 
or any men who had a fenfe of generofity, were 
capable of a perfonal triumph over the fallen and 
afflicted. 
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' This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of 
France. J mutt believe that, as a nation, it over- 
. whelmed you with fhame and horror. I mutt be- 
lieve that the National Affembly find themfelves 
in a ftate of the greateft humiliation, in not being 
able to punifh the authors of this triumph, or the 
actors in it; and that they are in a fituation in 
which any enquiry they may make upon the fub- 
ject, mult be deftitute even of the appearance of 
liberty or impartiality. The apology of that Af- 
fembly is found in their fituation; but when we 
approve what they muff bear, it is in us the dege- 
nerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation, 
they vote under the dominion of a ftern neceffity. 
They fit in the heart, as it were, of a foreign re- 
public: they have their refidence in a city whofe 
conftitution, has emanated neither from the char- 
ter of their king, nor from their legiflative power. 
There they are furrounded by an army not raifed 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their 
command ; and which, if they fhould order to dif 
folve itfelf, would inftantly diffolve them. There 
they fit, after a gang of affaffins had driven away 
all the men of moderate minds and moderating 
authority amongft them, and left them as a fort of 
dregs and refufe, under the apparent lead of thofe 
in whom they do not fo much as pretend to have 
any confidence. There they fit, in mockery of 
legiflation, repeating in refolutions the words of 
thofe whom they deteft and defpife. Captives 
themfelves, they compel a captive king to iffue 
as royal edicts, at third hand, the polluted non- 
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fenfe_of their moft licentious and giddy coffee- 
houfes. It is notorious, that all their meafures are 
decided before they are debated. It is beyond 
doubt, that under the terror of the bayonet, and 
the lamp-poft, and the torch to their houfes, they 
are obliged to adopt all the crude and defperate 
meafures fuggefted by clubs compofed of a mon- 
ftrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and na- 
tions. Among thefe are found perfons, in compa- 
rifon of whom Catiline would be thought fcrupu- 
lous, and Cethegus a man of fobriety and mode- 
ration. Nor is it in thefe clubs alone that the 
publick meafures are deformed into monfters. They 
undergo a previous diftortion in academies, intend- 
ed as we many feminaries for thefe clubs, which 
are fet up in all the places of publick refort. In 
thefe meetings of all forts, every counfel, in pro- 
portion as it is daring, and violent, and perfidious, 
is taken for the mark of fuperior genius. Huma- 
nity and compaffion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
fuperftition and ignorance. ‘Tendernefs to indivi- 
duals is confidered as treafon to the public. Li- 
berty is always to be eftimated perfect as property 
is rendered infecure. Amidft affaffination, maf- 
facre, and confifcation, perpetrated or meditated, 
they are forming plans for the good order of 
future fociety. Embracing in their arms the 
carcafes of bafe criminals, and promoting their 
relations on the title of their offences, they 
drive hundreds of virtuous perfons to the fame 
end, by forcing them to fubfift by beggary or 
by crime. 
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The Affembly, their organ, acts before them the 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as li- 
berty. They act like the comedians of a fair be- 
fore a riotous audience ; they aét amidft the tumul- 
tuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious men, and 
of women loft to fhame, who, according to their 
infolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, explode 
them; and fometimes mix and take their feats 
amongit them; domineering over them with a 
ftrange mixture of fervile petulanee and proud 
prefumptuous authority. As they have inverted 
order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the house. This Affembly, which overthrows kings 
and kingdoms, has not even the phyfiognomy and 
afpect of a grave legiflative body—vec color imperit, 
nec frous erat ulla fenatus. ‘They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil principle, to 
fubvert and deftroy ; but none to conftruct, except 
fuch machines as may be fitted for further fubver- 
fion and further deftruction. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart 
is attached to national reprefentative affemblies, 
but muft turn with horror and difguft from fuch 
a profane burlefque, and abominable perverfion 
of that facred inftitute ? Lovers of monarchy, lo- 
vers of republicks, muft alike abhor it, The mem- 
bers of your Affembly muft themfelves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have all the fhame, none 
of the direction, and little of the profit. Iam fure 
many of the members who compofe even the ma- 
jority of that body, muft feel as I do, notwith- 

{tanding the applaufes of the Revolution Society. 
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—Miferable king! miferable Affembly! How 
mutt that affembly be filently fcandalized with thofe 
of their members, who would call a day which 
feemed to blot the fun out of Heaven, “ un beau 
jour *!” How muft they be inwardly indignant at 
hearing others, who thought fit to declare to them, 
“© that the veffel of the ftate would fly forward 
“in her courfe towards regeneration with more 
** fpeed than ever,” from the ftiff gale of treafon 
and murder, which preceded our Preacher’s tri- 
umph! What muft they have felt, whilft with 
outward patience and inward indignation they 
heard of the flaughter of innocent gentlemen in 
their houfes, that “ the blood fpilled was not the 
 moft pure?” What muft they have felt, when 
they were befiezed by complaints of diforders 
which fhook their country to its foundations, at 
being compelled coolly to tell the complainants, 
that they were under the protection of the law, 
and that they would addrefs the king (the captive 
king) to caufe the laws to be enforced for their 
protection; when the enflaved minifters of that 
captive king had formally notified to them, that 
there were neither law, nor authority, nor power 
left to protect? What muft they have felt ar 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the prefent 
new year, to requeft their captive king to forget 
the ftormy period of the laft, on account of the 
great good which 4e was likely to produce to 
his people; to the complete attainment of which 
good they adjourned the practical demonftrations 
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of their loyalty, affuring him of their obedience, 
when he fhould no longer poffefs any authority 
to command ? 

This addrefs was made with much good-nature 
and affection, to be fure. But among the revolu- 
tions in France, muft be reckoned a confiderable 
revolution in their ideas of politenefs. In Eng- 
land we are faid to learn manners at fecond-hand 
from your fide of the water, and that we drefs 
our behaviour in the frippery of France. If {o, 
we are ftill in the old cut; and have not fo far 
conformed to the new Parifian mode of good- 
breeding, as to think it quite in the moit refined 
{train of delicate compliment (whether in condo~ 
lence or congratulation) to fay, to the moft humi- 
Jiated creature that crawls upon the earth, that 
ereat public benefits are derived from the murder 
of his fervants, the attempted affaffination of him- 
felf and of his wife, and the mortification, dif- 
grace, and degradation, that he has perfonally 
fuffered, It is a topic of confolation which our 
ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to 
ufe to acriminal at the foot of the gallows. I 
fhould have thought that the hangman of Paris, 
now that he is liberalized by the vote of the. 
National Affembly, and is allowed his rank and 
arms in the Herald’s College of the rights of men, 
would be too generous, too gallant a man, too full 
of the fenfe of his new dignity, to employ that 
cutting coniolation to any of the perfons whom 
the Jeze nation might bring under the adminiftra- 
tion of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flat- 
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tered, The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus 
drugged, is well calculated to preferve a galling 
wakefulnefs, and to feed the living ulcer of a cor- 
roding memory. Thus to adminifter the opiate 
potion of amnefty, powdered with all the ingre- 
dienis of fcorn and contempt, is to hold to his lips, 
infteau of “ the balm of hurt minds,” the cup of 
human mifery full to the brim, and to force him to 
drink it to the dregs. 

Yielding to reafons, at leaft as forcible as thofe 
which were fo delicately urged in the compliment 
on the new year, the king of France will probably 
endeavour to forget thefe events, and that compli- 
ment. But hiftory, who keeps a durable record of 
all our acts, and exercifes her awful cenfure over 
the proceedings of all forts of fovereigns, will not 
forget, either thofe events, or the era of this li- 
beral refinement in the intercourfe of mankind. 
Hiftory will record, that on the morning of the 
6th of Odtober 1789, the king and queen of 
France, after a day of confufion, alarm, difmay, 
and flaughter, lay down, under the pledged fe- 
curity of public faith, to indulge nature in a 
few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy 
repofe. From this fleep the queen was firft 
{tartled by the voice of the centinel at her door, 
who cried out to her, to fave herfelf by flight— 
that this was the laft proof of fidelity he could 
give—that they were upon him, and he was 
dead. Inftantly he was cut down. A band of 
cruel ruffians and affaffins, reeking with his blood, 
rufhed into the chamber of the queen, and pierced 
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with an hundred ftrokes of bayonets and poniards 
the bed, from whence this perfecuted woman had 
but juft time to fly almoft naked, and through ways 
unknown to the murderers had efcaped to feek re- 
fuge at the feet of a king and hufband, not fecure 
of his own life for a moment. 

This king, to fay no more of him, and this 
queen, and their infant children (who once 
would have been the pride and hope of a great 
and generous people) were then forced to aban- 
don the fanétuary of the moft fplendid palace in 
the world, which they left fwimming in blood, 
polluted by maffacre, and {trewed with {cattered 
hmbs and mutilated carcafes. Thence they were 
conducted into the capital of their kingdom. 
Two had been fele&ted from the uprovoked, 
unrefifted, promifcuous flaughter, which was 
made of the gentlemen of birth and family who 
compofed the king’s body guard. Thefe two 
gentlemen, with all the parade of an execution 
of juftice, were cruelly and publickly dragged to 
the block, and beheaded in the great court of 
the palace. Their heads were ftuck upon fpears, 
and led the proceffion ; whilft the royal captives 
who followed in the train were flowly moved 
along, amidft the horrid yells, and | fhrilling 
{creams, and frantic dances, and infamous con- 
tumelies, and all the unutterable abominations 
of the furies of hell, in the abufed fhape of the 
vileft of women. After they had been made to 
tafte, drop by drop, more than the bitternefs of 
death, in the flow torture of a journey of twelve 
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miles, protracted to fix hours, they were, under a 
guard, compofed of thofe very foldiers who had 
thus conducted them through this famous triumph, 
lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, now con- 
verted into a Baftile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be confecrated at altars ? 
to be commemorated with grateful thankfeiving? 
to be offered to the divine humanity with fervent 
prayer and enthufiaftick ejaculation ?—Thefe The- 
ban and Thracian Orgies, acted in France, and ap- 
plauded only in the Old Jewry, I affure you, kindle 
prophetic enthufiafm in the minds but of very 
few people in this kingdom; although a faint 
and apoftle, who may have revelations of his 
own, and who has fo completely vanquifhed all 
the mean fuperftitions of the heart, may incline 
to think it pious and decorous to compare it 
with the entrance into the world of the Prince of 
Peace, proclaimed in an holy temple by a venera- 
ble fage, and not long before not worfe announced 
by the voice of angels to the quiet innocence of 
fhepherds. 

At firft I was at a lofs to account for this fit 
of unguarded tranfport. I knew, indeed, that 
the fufferings of monarchs make a delicious re- 
paft to fome fort of palates. There were re- 
flexions which might ferve to keep this ap- 
petite within fome bounds of temperance. But 
when J took one circumftance into my confi- 
deration, I was obliged to confefs, that much 
allowance ought to be made for the Society, and 
that the temptation was too ftrong for common 
diferetion; I mean, the circumftance of the Io 
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Peean of the triumph, the animating cry which 
called “ for ai] the BISHOPS to be hanged on 
“© the lamp-pofts*,” might well have brought 
forth a burft of enthufiafm on the forefeen 
confequences of this happy day. I allow to fo 
much enthufiafm fome little deviation from pru- 
dence. I allow this prophet to break forth into 
hymns of joy and thankfgiving on an event which 
appears like the precurfor of the Millenium, and 
the projected fifth monarchy, in the deftruction of 
all church eftablifhments. There was, however 
(as in all human affairs there is) in the midft of 
this joy fomething to exercife the patience of thefe 
worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-fuffering of 
their faith. The actual murder of the king and 
queen, and their child, was wanting to the other 
aufpicious circumitances of this “ beautiful day.” 
The actual murder of the bifhops, though called 
for by fo many holy ejaculations, was alfo want- 
ing. A groupe of regicide and facrilegious. 
flaughter, was indeed boldly fketched, but it 
was only fketched. It unhappily was left un- 
finifhed, in this great hiftory-piece of the maf- 
facre of innocents. What hardy pencil of a 
great mafter, from the fchool of the rights of 
men, will finifh it,-is to be feen hereafter. The 
age has not yet the compleat benefit of that 
diffufion of knowledge that has undermined fu- 
perftition and error; and the king of France 
wants another object or two, to confign to ob- 


* Tous les Eveques a la lanterne. 
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livion, in confideration of all the good which is 
to arife from his own fufferings, and the patriotic 
crimes of an enlightened age *. 


Although 


* Tt is proper here to refer to a letter written upon this 
fubje&t by an eye-witnefs. That eye-witnefs was one of the 
moft honeiff, intelligent, and eloquent members of the National 
Affembly, one of the moft active and zealous reformers of the 
flate. He was obliged to fecede from the aflembly; and he 
afterwards became a voluntary exile, on account of the hor- 
rors of this pious triumph, and the difpofitions of men, who, pro- 
fiting of crimes, if not caufing them, have taken the lead in 
public affairs, 


EX TRACT of M.deLally Tollendal’s Second Letter to 


a Friend. 


Parlons du parti que j’ai pris; il eft bien juftifié dans ma 
confcience.—Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette affemblée plus 
coupable encore, ne meritoient que je me juftifie; mais j’ai 
a coeur que vous, et les perfonnes qui penfent comme vous, ne 
‘me condamnent pas.—Ma fanté, je vous jure, me rendoit 
mes fonétions impoffibles ; mais meme en les mettant de cote 
il a eté au-deflus de mes forces de fupporter plus long-tems 
Phorreur que me caufoit ce fang,—ces tétes,—cette reine 
prefque egorgée—ce roi,—amené e/tlave,—entrant a Paris, au 
milieu de fes aflaffins, et precedé des tetes de fes mal- 
heureux gardes.—Ces perfides janniflaires, ces affaflins, ces 
femmes cannibales, ce cri de, TOUS LES EVEQUES A LA 
LANTERWE, dans le moment ou le roi entre fa capitale avee 
deux eveques de fon confeil dans fa voiture. Un ¢oup de 
fufl, que jai vu tirer dans un des caroffes de la reine. 
M. Bailley appellant cela un Geax jour. L’affemblée ayant 
declaré froidement le matin, gu’il n’étoit pas de fa dignité 
d’aller toute entiere environner Je roi. M. Mirabeau difant 
impunement dans cette affemblée, que le vaifleau de l’état, 
loins d’etre arrété dans fa courfe, s’élanteroit avec plus de ra- 
pidité que jamais vers fa régénération. M. Barnave, riant 
avec lui, quand des flots de fang couloient autour de nous. 
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Although this work of our new light and know 
ledge, did not go to the length, that in all proba- 
bility it was intended it fhould be carried ; yet E 
muft think, that fuch treatment of any human 
creatures muft be fhocking to any but thofe 


He vertueux Mounier * echappant par miracle a vingt affaffins, 
qui avoient voulu faire de fa tete un trophée de plus. 

Voila ce qui me fit jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dans cette 
caverne d’ Antropophages [the National Affembly] ot je n’avois 
plus de force d’élever la voix, ou depuis fix femaines je 1’avois 
elevée en vain. Moi, Mounier, et tous les honnétes gens, ont le 
dernier effort 4 faire pour le bien étoit d’en fortir. Aucune idée 
de crainte ne s’eft approchée de moi. Je rougirois de m’en 
defendre. J’avois encore regi fur la route de la part de ce 
peuple, moins coupable que ceux qui l’ont enivré de fu- 
reur, des acclamations, et des applaudiflements, dont d’autres 
auroient été flattés, et qui m’ont fait fremir. C’eft a l’in- 
dignation, c’eft 4 Vhorreur. C’eft aux convulfions phyfiques, 
gue le feul afpect du fang me fait eprouver que j’ai cedé. On 
brave une feule mort; on la brave plufieurs fois, quand elle 
peut étre utile. Mais aucune puiflance fous le Ciel, mais 
aucune opinion publique ou privée n’ont le droit de me con- 
damner a fouffrir inutilement mille fupplices par minute, et 
a perir de défefpoir, de rage, au milieu des triomphes, du 
crime que je n’ai puarréter. Ils me profcriront, ils confifque- 
ront mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les verrai 
plus.-Voila ma juftification. Vous pourez la lire, la mon- 
trer, Ia Jaiffer copier; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la com- 
prendront pas ; ce ne fera alors moi qui auroit eut tort de la 
leur donner. 

This military man had not fo good nerves as the peaceable 
gentleman of the Old Jewry.—See Monf. Mounier’s narra- 
tive of thefe tranfactions ; a man alfo of honour and virtue, 
and talents, and therefore a fugitive. 


* N.B. Mr. Mounier was then fpeaker of the National Aiffembly. He 
has fince been obliged to live in exile, though one of the firmeft aflertors of 
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who are made for accomplifhing Revohti- 
ons. ButI cannot ftop here. Influenced by the 
inborn feelings of my nature, and not being illu- 
rinated by a fingle ray of this new-fprung mo- 
dern light, I confefs to you, Sir, that the exalt- 
ed rank of the perfons fuffering, and particu- 
larly the fex, the beauty, and the amiable qua- 
lities of the defcendant of fo many kings and 
emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, 
infenfible only through infancy and innocence of 
the cruel outrages to which their parents were ex- 
pofed, inftead of being a fubject of exultation, adds 
not a little to my fenfibility on that moft melan- 
choly occafion. 

I hear that the auguit perfon, who was the 
principal object of our preacher’s triumph, 
though he fupported himfelf, felt much on that 
fhameful occafion. Asa man, it became him to 
feel for his wife and his children, and the faich- 
ful guards of his perfon, that were maffacred in cold 
blood about him ; as a prince, it became him to 
feel for the ftrange and frightful transformation of 
his civilized fubjects, and to be more grieved for 
them, than folicitous for himfelf. It derogates lit- 
tle from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the 
honour of his humanity. Iam very forry to fay it, 
very forry indeed, that fuch perfonages are in a 
fituation in which it is not unbecoming to praife 
the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great 
lady, the other objeét of the triumph, has borne 
that day (one is interefted that beings made for 


fuffering fhould fuffer well) and that fhe bears 
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all the fucceeding days, that fhe bears the im- 
ptifonment of her hufband, and her own capti- 
vity, and the exile of her friends, and the infult- 
ing adulation of addreffes, and the whole weight of 
her accumulated wrongs, with a ferene patience, 
in a manner fuited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming the offspring of a fovereign diftinguifhed 
for her piety and her courage; that like her fhe 
has lofty fentiments; that fhe feels with the dig- 
nity of a Roman matron; that in the laft extre- 
mity fhe will fave herfelf from the laft diferace, 
and that if fhe muft fall, fhe will fall by no igno- 
ble hand. 

It is now fixteen or feventeen years fince ] 
faw the queen of France, then the dauphinefs, 
at Verfailles; and furely never lighted on this 
orb, which fhe hardly feemed to touch, a more 
delightful vifion. I faw her juft above the ho- 
rizon, decorating and cheering the elevated 
fphere fhe juft began to move in,— glittering 
like the morning-ftar, full of life, and fplendor, 
and joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what an 
heart muft I have, to contemplate without emo- 
tion that elevation and that fall! Little did I 
dream that, when fhe added titles of veneration 
to thofe of enthufiaftic, diftant, refpe€tful love, 
that fhe fhould ever be obliged to carry the fharp 
antidote againft difgrace concealed in that bo- 
fom ; little did I dream that I fhould have lived 
to fee fuch difafters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour 
and of cavaliers. I thought ten thoufand fwords 
muft have leaped from their {cabbards to avenge 
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even a look that threatened her with infult.—But 
the age of chivalry is gone,—That of fophifters, 
ceconomifts, and calculators, has fucceeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extinguifhed for ever, 
Never, never more, fhall we behold that ge- 
nerous loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fub- 
miffion, that dignified obedience, that fubordi- 
nation .of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
fervitude itfelf, the fpirit of an exalted freedom, 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurfe of manly fentiment and 
heroic enterprize is'gone! It is gone, that fenfi- 
bility of principle, that chaftity of honour, which 
felt-a ftain like a wound, which infpired courage 
whilft it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice itfelf loft 
half its evil, by lofing all its groffnefs. 

This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentiment 
had its origin in the antient chivalry ; and the 
principle, though varied in its appearance by 
the varying ftate of human affairs, fubfifted and 
influenced through a long fucceffion af genera- 
tions, even to the time we live in. If it fhould 
ever be totally extinguifhed, the lofs I fear will 
be great. It is this which has given its charatter 
to modern Europe, It is this which has dittin- 
guifhed it under all its forms of government, and 
diftinguifhed it to its advantage, from the ftates 
of Afia, and poffibly from thofe ftates which 
flourifhed in the moft brilliant periods of the 
antique world. It was this, which, without con- 
founding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 


and handed it down through all the gradations 
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of focial life. It was this opinion which miti- 
gated kings into companions, and raifed private 
men to be fellows with kings. Without force, 
or oppofition, it fubdued the fiercenefs of pride 
and power ; it obliged fovereigns to fubmit to 
the foft collar of focial efteem, compelled ftern 
authority to fubmit to elegance, and gave a do- 
mination vanquifher of laws, to be fubdued by 
manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleafing 
illufions, which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different fhades of 
life, and which, by a bland affimilation, incor- 
porated into politics the fentiments which beau- 
tify and foften private fociety, are to be dif- 
folved by this new conquering empire of light 
and reafon. All the decent drapery of life is to 
be rudely torn off. All the fuperadded ideas, 
furnifhed from the wardrobe of a moral imagi- 
nation, which the heart owns, and the under- 
{tanding ratifies, as neceffary to cover the de- 
fects of our naked fhivering nature, and to raife 
it to dignity in our own eftimation, are to be 
exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and antiquated 
fafhion. 

On this fcheme of things, a king is but a 
man; a queen is but a woman; a woman is but 
an animal; and an animal not of the higheft 
order. All homage paid to the fex in general 
as fuch, and without diftinét views, is to be re- 
garded as romance and folly. Regicide, and 
parricide, and facrilege, are but fictions of fu- 
perftition, corrupting jurifprudence by deftroy-. 
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ing its fimplicity. The murder of a king, ora 
queen, or a bifhop, or a father, are only com- 
mon homicide; and if the people are by any 
chance, or in any way gainers by it, a fort of 
homicide much the moft pardonable, and into 
which we ought not to make too fevere a {cru- 
tiny. 

On the fcheme of this barbarous philofophy, 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
underftandings, and which is as void of folid wif- 
dom, as it is deftitute of all tafte and elegance, 
laws are to be fupported only by their own ter- 
rors, and by the concern, which each individual 
may find in them, from his own private fpecula- 
tions, or can {pare to them from his own private 
interefts, In the groves of their academy, at the 
end of every vifto, you fee nothing but the gal- 
lows. Nothing is left which engages the affec- 
tions on the part of the commonwealth. On the 
principles of this mechanic philofophy, our in- 
ftitutions can never be embodied, if I may 
ufe the expreffion, in perfons; fo as to create 
in us love, veneration, admiration, or attach- 
ment. But that fort of reafon which banifhes 
the affections is incapable of filling their place, 
Thefe public affections, combined with man- 
ners, are required fometimes as fupplements, 
fometimes as correctives, always as aids to law. 
The precept given by a wife man, as well as a 
great critic, for the conftruction of poems, is 
equally true as to ftates. Nou fatis eff pulchra 
effe poemata, dulcia funto, ‘There ought to be a 
fyftem of manners in every nation which a well- 
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formed mind would be difpofed to relifh. To 
- make us love our country, our country ought to 
be lovely. 
But power, of fome kind or other, will furvive 
the fhock in which manners and opinions pe- 
rifh; and it will find other and worfe means for 
its f{upport. The ufurpation which, in order to 
fubvert antient inftitutions, has deftroyed an- 
tient principles, will hold power by arts fimilar 
‘to thofe by which it has acquired it. When the 
old feudal and chivalrous fpirit of Fealty, which, 
by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and 
fubjects from the precautions of tyranny, fhall be 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and affaffina- 
tions will be anticipated by preventive murder 
and preventive confifcation, and that long roll 
of grim and bloody maxims, which form the po- 
litical code of all power, not ftanding on its own 
honour, and the honour of thofe who are to obey 
it. Kings will be tyrants from policy when fub- 
jects are rebels from principle. 

When antient opinions and rules of life are 
taken away, the lofs cannot poffibly be eftimat- 
ed. From that moment we have no compafs to 
govern us; nor can we know diftinctly to what 
‘port we fteer. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a 
mafs, was in a flourifhing condition the day on 
which your Revolution was compleated. How 
much of that profperous ftate was owing to the 
fpirit of our old manners and opinions Is not eafy 
to fay; but as fuch caufes cannot be indifferent 
in their operation, we muft prefume, that, on the 


‘whole, their operation was beneficial, 
We 
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We are but too apt to confider things in the 
{tate in which we find them, without fufficiently 
adverting to the caufes by which they have been 
produced, .and poffibly may be upheld. No- 
thing is more certain, than that our manners, 
our civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with manners, and with civiliza- 
tion, have, in this European world of ours, de- 
pended for ages upon two principles; and were 
indeed the refult of both combined; I mean the 
{pirit of a gentleman, and the fpirit of religion. 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by ind 
fion, the other by patronage, kept learning in 
exiftence, even in the midft of arms and confu- 
fions, and whilft governments were rather in 
their caufes than formed. Learning paid back 
what it received to nobility and to priefthood ; 
and paid it with ufury, by enlarging their ideas, 
and by furnifhing their minds. Happy if they had 
all continued to know their indiffoluble union, 
and their proper place! Happy if learning, not 
debauched by ambition, had been fatisfied to 
continue the inftructor, and not afpired to be the 
mafter! Along with its natural protectors and 
guardians, learning will be caft into the mire, 
and trodden down under the hoofs of a {winith 
multitude. 3 

If, as - fufpect, modern letters owe more than 
they are always willing to own to antient man- 
ners, fo do other interefts which we value full as 
much as they are worth, Even commerce, and 
trade, and manufacture, the gods of our cecono- 


mical politicians, are Diesicices perhaps but 
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creatures ; are themfelves but effeéts, which, as 
firft caufes, we choofe to worfhip.. They certainly 
grew under the fame fhade in which learning 
flourifhed. They too may decay with their natural 
protecting principles. With you, for the prefent 
at leaft, they all threaten to difappear together. 
Where trade and manufactures are wanting to a 
people, and the fpirit of nobility and religion fe- 
mains, fentiment fupplies, and not sie ill fup- 
plies their place; but if commerce and the arts 
fhould be loft in an experiment to try how well 
a {tate may ftand without thefe old fundamental 
principles, what fort of a thing muft be a nation 
of grofs, ftupid, ferocious, and at the fame time, 
poor and fordid barbarians, deftitute of reli- 
gion, honour, or manly pride, poffefiing nothing 
at prefent, and hoping for nothing hereafter ? 

I wifh you may not be going faft, and by the 
fhorteft cut, to that horrible and difeuftful fitua- 
tion. Already there appears a poverty of concep- 
tion, a coarfenefs and vulgarity in all the pro- 
ceedings of the affembly and of ali their inftruc- 
tors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their fcience 
is prefumptuous ignorance. ‘Their humanity is 
favage and brutal. 

It is not clear, whether in England we learned 
thofe grand and decorous principles,and manners, 
of which confiderable traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you took them from us. But to you, 
I think, we trace them beft. You feem to me to 
be—gentis incunabula nofire. France has always 
more or lefs influenced manners in England; and 
when your fountain is choaked up and polluted, 
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the ftream will not run long, or not run clear 
with us, or perhaps with any nation, This gives 
all Europe, in my opinion, but too clofe and con- 
nected a concern in what isdonein France. Ex- 
cafe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on the 
atrocious fpectacle of the fixth of October 1789, 
or have given too much {cope to the reflexions 

~ which have arifen in my mind on occafion of the 
moft important of all revolutions, which may be 
dated from that day, I meana revolution in fenti- 
ments, manners, and moral opinions. As things 
now ftand, with every thing refpectable deftroyed 
without us, and an attempt to deftroy within us 
every principle of refpe€, one is almoft forced to 
apologize for harbouring the common feelings of 
men. | 7 
Why do I feel fo differently from the Reverend: 
Dr. Price, and thofe of his lay flock, who will 
choofe to adopt the fentiments of his difcourfe >— 
For this plain reafon—becaufe it is xatural I 
fhould ; becaufe we are fo made as to be af- 
fected at fuch fpetacles with melancholy fenti- 
ments upon the unftable condition of mortal 
profperity, and the tremendous uncertainty of 
human greatnefs; becaufe in thofe natural feel- 
ings we learn great leffons; becaufe in events 
like thefe our paffions inftruct our reafon; be- 
caufe when kings are hurl’d from their thrones 
by the Supreme Director of this great drama, and: 
become the objects of infult to the bafe, and of 
pity to the good, we behold fuch difafters in the 
moral, as we fhould behold a miracle in the 
phyfical order of things. We are alarmed into 
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reflexion ; our minds (as it has long fince been 
obferved) are purified by terror and pity; our 
weak unthinking pride is humbled, under the 
difpenfations of a myfterious wifdom.—Some 
tears might be drawn from me, if fuch a {fpectacle 
were exhibited on the ftage.. I fhould be truly 
afhamed of finding in myfelf that fuperficial, 
theatric fenfe of painted diftrefs, whilft I could 
exult over it in real life. With fuch a perverted 
mind, I could never venture to fhew my fate at 
a tragedy. People would think the tears that 
Garrick formerly, or that Siddons not long fince, 
have extorted from me, were the tears of hypo- 
crify; I fhould know them to be the tears of 
folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better fchool of moral 
fentiments than churches, where the feelings of 
humanity are thus outraged. Poets, who. have 
to deal with an audience not yet graduated in 
the fchool of the rights of men, and who mutt 
apply themfelves to the moral conftitution of the 
heart, would not dare to produce fuch a triumph 
as a matter of exultation. There, where men: 
follow their natural impulfes, they would not 
bear the odious maxims of a Machiavelian po- 
licy, whether applied to the attamment of mo- 
narchical or democratic tyranny, ‘They would 
reject them on the modern, as they once did on the 
antient {ftage, where they could not bear even 
the hypothetical propofition of fuch wickednefs 
in the mouth of a perfonated tyrant, though fuit- 
able to the character he fuftained. No theatric 
audience in Athens would bear what has been 
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borne, in the midft of the real tragedy of this 
triumphal day ; a principal actor weighing, as it 
were in fcales hung in a fhop of horrors,—fo much 
actual crime againft fo much contingent advan- 
tage,—and after putting in and out weights, 
declaring that the balance was on the fide of the 
advantages. They would not bear to fee the 
crimes of new democracy pofted as in a Jed- 
ger againft the crimes of old defpotifm, and the 
book-keepers of politics finding democracy ftill 
in debt, but by no means unable or unwilling 
to pay the balance. In the theatre, the firft in- 
tuitive glance, without any elaborate procefs of 
reafoning, would fhew, that this method of poli- 
_ tical computation, would jultify every extent of 
crime. They would fee, that on thefe prin- 
ciples, even where the very worft aéts were not 
perpetrated, it was owing rather to the fortune 
of the confpirators than to their parfimony in 
the expenditure of treachery and blood. They 
would foon fee, that criminal means once to- 
lerated are foon preferred. They prefent a 
fhorter cut to the object than through the high- 
way of the morai virtues. jusipiae per- 
fidy and murder for public benefit, public be- 
nefit would foon become the pretext, and per- 
_ fidy and murder the end; until rapacity, malice, 
Sevenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, 
‘could fatiate their infatiable appetites. Such 
muft be confequences of lofing in the fplen. 
dour of thefe triumphs of the rights of men, all 
natural fenfe of wrong and right. 


But the Reverend Pafdr exults in this **lead- 
ce ing 
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‘ing in triumph,” becaufe truly Louis XVIth 
was ‘an arbitrary monarch ;” that is, in other 
words, neither more nor lefs, than becaufe he was 
Louis the XVIth, and becaufe he had the mif- 
fortune to be born king of France, with the pre- 
rogatives of which, a long line of anceftors, and 
a long acquiefcence of the people, without any 
act of his, had put him in poffeffion. A misfor- 
tune it has indeed turned out to him, that he 
was born king of France. But misfortune is not 
crime, nor is indifcretion always the createft guilt, 
J fhal) never think that a prince, the acts of whofe 
whole reign were a feries of conceffions to his 
fubjeéts, who was willing to relax his authority, 
to remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a 
fhare of freedom, not known, perhaps not de- 
fired by their anceftors; fuch a prince, though 
he fhould be fubjeét to the common frailties 
attached to men and to princes, though he 
fhould have once thought it neceffary to provide 
force againft the defperate defigns manifeftly 
carrying on againi{t his perfon, and the remnants 
of his authority; though all this fhould be taken 
into confideration, I fhall be led with great 
difficulty to think he deferves the cruel and 
infulting triumph of Paris, and of Dr. Price. 
I tremble for the caufe of liberty, from fuch 
‘an example to kings. I tremble for the caufe 
of humanity, in the unpunifhed outrages of the 
moft wicked of mankind. But there are fome 

people of that low and degenerate fafhion of 
mind, that they look up with a fort of compla- 
cent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
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to keep firm in their feat, to hold a ftri& hand 
over their fubjects, to affert their prerogative, 
and by the awakened vigilance of a fevere def- 
potifm, to guard againft the very firft approaches 
of freedom. Againft fuch as thefe they never 
elevate their voice. Deferters from principle, 
Jifted with fortune, they never fee any good in 
fuffering virtue, nor any crime in profperous 
ufurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that 
the king and queen of France (thofe I mean who 
were fuch before the triumph) were inexorable 
and cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deli- 
berate fcheme for maffacring the National Af 
fembly (I think I have feen fomething like the 
latter infinuated in certain publications) | fhould 
think their captivity juft. If this be true, much 
more ought to have been done, but done, in my 
opinion, in another manner. The punifhment of 
real tyrants is a noble and awful act of jultice; 
and it has with truth been faid to be confolatory 
to the human mind. Butif I were to punifh a 
wicked king, [fhould regard the dignity in aveng- 
ing the crime. Juftice is grave and decorous, 
and in its punifhments rather feems to fubmit to 
a neceffity, than to make a choice. Had Nero, 
or Agrippina, or Louis the eleventh, or Charles 
the ninth, been the fubject; if Charles the 
twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of Patkul, 
or his predeceffor Chriftina, after the murder of 
Monaldefchi, had fallen into your hands, Sir, or 
into mine, I am fure our conduct would have 
been different. 
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If the French King, or King of the French, 
(or by whatever name he is known ‘in the new 
vocabulary of your conftitution) has in his own 
perfon, and that of his queen, really deferved 
thefe unavowed but unavenged murderous at- 
tempts, and thofe fubfequent indignities more 
eruel than murder, fuch a perfon would ill de- 
ferve even that fubordinate executory truft, 
which I underftand is to be placed in him; nor 
is he fit to be called chief in a nation which he 
has outraged and oppreffed. A worfe choice for 
fuch an office in a new commonwealth, than 
that of a depofed tyrant, could not poffibly be 
made. But to degrade and infult a man as the 
worft of criminals, and afterwards to truft him 
in your higheft concerns, as a faithful, honeft, 
and zealous fervant, 1s. not confiftent in reafon- 
ing, nor prudent in policy, nor fafe in practice. 
Thofe who could make fuch an appointment 
muft be guilty of a more flagrant breach of truft 
than any they have yet committed againit the 
people. As this is the only crime in which your 
leading politicians could have acted inconfiftent- 
ly, I conclude that there is no fort of ground for 
thefe horrid infinuations. I think no better of 
all the other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. We are 
generous enemies: We are faithful allies. We 
fpurn from us with difguft and indignation the 
flanders of thofe who bring us their anecdotes 
with the atteftation of the flower-de—luce on their 
fhoulder. We have -Lord George Gordon fait 
in Newgate; and neither his being a public pro- 
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felyte to Judaifm, nor his having, in his zeal 
againft Catholick priefts and all fort of eccle- 
fiaftics, raifed a mob (excufe the term, it is ftill 
in ufe here) which pulled down all our prifons, 
have preferved to hima liberty, of which he did 
not render himfelf worthy by a virtuous ufe of 
it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted the 
manfion. Wehave prifons almoft as ftrong as 
the Baftile, for thofe who dare to libel rhe 
queens of France. In this fpirirual retreat, let — 
the noble hbeller remain. Let him there me- 
ditate on his Thalmud, until he learns a con- 
duét more becoming his birth and parts, and 
not fo difgraceful to the antient religion to which 
he has become a profelyte; or until fome perfons 
from your fide of the water, to pleafe your 
new Hebrew brethren, fhall ranfom him. He 
may then be enabled to purchafe, with the old 
hoards of the fynagogue, and a very {mall pound- 
age, on the long compound intereft of the thirty 
pieces of filver (Dr. Price has fhewn us what 
miracles compound intereft will perform in 1790 
years) the lands which are lately difcovered to 
have been ufurped by the Gallican church. Send 
us your popifh Archbifhop of Paris, and we will 
fend you our proteftant Rabbin. We fhall treat 
the perfon you fend us in exchange like a gen- 
fleman and an honeft man, as he is; but pray 
Jet him bring with him the fund of his hofpita- 
lity, bounty, and charity ; and, depend upon it, 
we fhall never confifcate a fhilling of that ho- 
nourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching 
the treafury with the fpoils of the poor-box. 

‘To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think the 
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honour of our nation to be fomewhat concerned 
in the difclaimer of the proceedings of this fo- 
ciety of the Old Jewry and the London Tavern, 
Thave no man’s proxy. I fpeak only from myfelf; 
when I difclaim, as I do with all poffible earneft- 
nefs, all communion with the actors in that tri- 
umph, or withtheadmirersof it. When] affertany 
thing elfe, as concerning the people of England, 
I fpeak from obfervation not from authority; but 
I {peak from the experience! have had in a pretty 
extenfive and mixed communication with the in- 
habitants of this kingdom, of all defcriptions and 
ranks, and after a courfe of attentive obferva- 
tion, began early in life, and continued for near 
forty years. I have often been aftonifhed, con- 
fidering that we are divided from you but by a 
flender dyke of about twenty-four miles, and that 
the mutual intercourfe between the two countries 
has lately been very great, to find how little you 
feem to know of us. JI fufpeét that this is ow- 
ing to your forming a judgment.of this nation 
from certain publications, which do, very erro- 
neoufly,if they do at all, reprefentthe opinionsand 
difpofitions generally prevalentin England. The 
vanity, reftleffnefs, petulance, and fprit of in- 
trigue of feveral petty cabals, who attempt to 
hide their total want of confequence in buftle 
and noife, and puffing, and mutual quotation of 
each other, makes you imagine that our con- 
temptuous neglect of their abilities is a mark of — 
general acquiefcence in their opinions. No 
fuch thing, 1 affure you. Becaufe half a dozen 
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with 
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with their importunate chink, whuft thoufands 
of great cattle; repofed beneath the fhadow of 
the Britifh oak, chew the cud and-are filent, 
pray do not imagine, that thofe.who make the 
noife are the only inhabitants of the field; that, 
of courfe, they are many in number; or that, 
after all, they. are other than the little fhrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troublefome 
infects of the hour. 

I almoft venture to affirm, that not one ina 
hundred amongft us participates in the * tri- 
“« umph” of the Revolution Society., If the 
king and queen of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of 
war, in the moft acrimonious of all hoftilities (I 
deprecate fuch an event, I deprecate fuch hofti- 
lity) they would be treated with another fort of 
triumphal entry into London. We formerly have 
had a king of France in that fituation; you have 
read how he was treated by the victor in the 
field ; and in what manner he was afterwards re- 
ceived in England. Four hundred years have 
sone over us; but I believe we are not materially 
changed fince that period. Thanks to our fullen 
refiftance to innovation, thanks to the cold flug- 
gifhnefs of our national character, we ftill bear 
the ftamp of our forefathers. We have not (as I 
conceive) loft the generofity and dignity of 
thinking of the fourteenth century; nor as yet 
have we fubtilized ourfelves into favages.. We 
are not the converts of Rouffeau; we are not the 
difciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
progrefs amongft us. Atheifts are not our 
preachers; madmen are not our lawgivers. We 
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know that we have made no difcoveries ; and we 
think that no difcoveries are to be made, in mo- 
rality ; nor many in the great principles of go- 
vernment, nor in the ideas of liberty, which were 
underftood long before we were born, altogether 
as well as they will be after the grave has heaped 
its mould upon our prefumption, and the filent 
tomb fhall have impofed its law on our pert lo- 
quacity. In England we have not yet been 
completely embowelled of our natural entrails ; 
we {till feel within us, and we cherifh and cul- 
tivate, thofe inbred fentiments which are the 
faithful guardians, the aétive monitors of 
our duty, the true fupporters of all liberal and 
manly morals. We have not been drawn and 
truffed, in order that we may be filled, like ftuffed 
birds in a mufeum, with chaff and rags, and 
paltry, blurred fhreds of paper about the rights 
of man. We preferve the whole of our feelings 
ftill native and entire, unfophifticated by pe- 
dantry and infidelity. We have real hearts of 
flefh and blood beating in our bofoms. We 
fear God ; we look up with awe to kings; with 
affection to parliaments; with duty to magif- 
trates ; with reverence to priefts; and with re- 


fpect to nobility *. Why? Becaufe when fuch 
ideas 


* The Englifh are, I conceive, mifreprefented in a Letter 
publifhed in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to be 
a diffenting minifter.—When writing to Dr, Price, of the 
{pirit which prevails at Parise, he fays, “ The fpirit of the 
«« people in this place has abolifhed all the proud di/tin ions 
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¥deas are ‘brought before our minds, it is xazural 
to be fo affected; becaufe all other feelings are 
falfe and {purious, and tend to corrupt our minds, 
to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit 
for rational liberty ; and by teaching us a fervile, 
*licentious, and abandoned infolence, to be our low 
{port for a few holidays, to make us perfectly fit for, 
and juftly deferving of flavery, through the whole 
courte of our lives, 

You fee, Sir, that in this enlightened age I 
am bold enough to confefs, that we are generally 
men of untaught feelings; that inftead of cafting 
away all our old prejudices, we cherifh them to 
a very confiderable degree, and, to take more 
fhame to ourfelves, we cherifh them becaufe they 
are prejudices; and the longer they have lafted, 
and the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more wecherifh them. We are afraid to put men 
to live and trade each on his own private ftock 
of reafon; becaufe we fufpeé& that this ftock in 
each man is {mall, and that the individuals would 
do better to avail thernfelves of the general bank 
and capital of nations, and of ages. Many of 
our men of fpeculation, inftead af. exploding ge- 
neral prejudices, employ their fagacity to difcover 
the latent wifdom which prevails in them. If 
they find what they feek, and they feldom fail, 
they think it more wife to continue the prejudice, 


whether they talk of ** the king, the noble, or the prief#, their 
*¢ whole language is that of the molt exlightened and liberal 
** among ft the Englifo.” If this gentleman means to confine 
the terms enlightened and liberal to one fet of men in England, 

itmay betrue. It is not generally fo, 
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with the reafon involved, than to caft away the 
coat of prejudice, and-to leave nothing but the 
naked reafon; becaufe prejudice, with its reafon, 
has a motive to give action to that reafon, and 
an affection which will give it permanence. Pre- 
judice is of ready application in the emergency ; 
it previoufly engages the mind in a fteady courfe of 
wifdom and virtue, and does not leave the man 
hefitating in the moment of decifion, fceptical, 
puzzled, and unrefolved. Prejudice renders a 
man’s virtue his habit; and not a feries of uncon- 
nected acts. ‘Through juft prejudice, his duty be- 
comes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and 
fo do the whole clan of the enlightened among 
us, effentially differ in thefe points. They have 
no refpeét for the wifdom of others; but they 
pay it off by a very full meafure of confidence 
in their own. With them it is a fufficient mo- 
tive to deftroy an old fcheme of things, becaufe ’ 
itis an old one. As to the new, they are in no 
fort of fear with regard to the duration of a 
building run up in hafte; becaufe duration is no 
object to thofe who think little or nothing has 
been done before their time, and who place allt 
their hopes in difcovery. ‘They concetve, very 
fyftematically, that all things which give per- 
petuity are mifchievous, and therefore they are 
at inexpiable war with all eftablifhments.. They. 
think that government may vary like modes of 
drefs; and with ‘as ‘herle it effect. ” That there 
needs no principle of attachment, except a fenfe 
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of prefent conveniency, to any conftitution of the 
ftate. They always fpeak as if they were of 
opinion that there is a fingular fpecies of com- . 
pact between: them and their magiftrates, which 
binds the magiftrate, but which has nothing re- 
ciprocal in it; but that the majyefty of the people 
has a right to diffolve it without any reafon, but 
its will. Their attachment to their country itfelf, 
is only fo far as it agrees with fome of their 
fleeting projeéts; it begins and ends with that 
fcheme of polity which falls in with their momen- 
tary Opinion. 

Thefe doctrines, or rather fentiments, feem pre- 
valent with your new ftatefmen. But they are 
wholly different from thofe on which we have al- 
ways acted in this country. | 

I hear it is fometimes given out in France, that 
what is doing among you is after the example 
of England. I beg leave to affirm, that f{carcely 
any thing done with you has originated from the 
practice or the prevalent opinions of this people, 
either in the a or in the fpirit of the proceed- 
ing. Let me add, that we are as unwilling to 
earn thefe leffons from France, as we are fure that 
we never taught them to that nation. ‘The cabals 
here who take a fort of fhare in your tranfaétions 
as yet confift but of an handful of people. If un~ 
fortunately by their intrigues; their fermons, their 
publications, and by a confidence derived from 
an expected union with the counfels and forces. 
of the French nation, they fhould draw confider- 
able numbers into their fation, and in confe- 
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quence fhould ferioufly attempt any thing here in 
imitation of what has been done with you, the 
event, I dare venture to prophefy, will be, that, 
with fome trouble to their country, they will foon 
accomplifh their own deftruction. This people 
refufed to change their law in remote ages, from 
refpect to the infallibility of popes; and they will 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in the 
dogmatifm of philofophers; though the former was 
armed with the anathema and crufade, and though 
the latter Should aét with the libel and the lamp-_ 
iron. 

Formerly your affairs were your own concern 
only. We felt for them as men; but we kept 
aloof from them, becawie we were not citizens of 
France. But when we fee the model held up to 
ourfelves, we muft feel as Englifhmen, and feeling, 
we muft provide as Englifhmen. Your affairs, in 
fpite of us, are made a part of our intereft ; fo far 
at leaft as to keep at a diftance your panacea, or — 
your plague. If it be a panacea, we do not want 
it. We know the confequences of unneceflary 
phyfic. If it be a plague; it is fuch a plague, that , 
the precautions of the moft fevere quarantine ought 
to be eftablifhed againtt it. 

I hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itfelf 
philofophic, receives the glory of. many of the 
late proceedings; and that their opinions and 
Syftems are the true actuating {pirit of the whole 
of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known ee fuch 
a defcription. It is not with you compofed of 
chofe men, 1s it? whom the vulgar, in their blunt, 
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homely ftyle, commonly call Atheifts and Infi- 
dels? If ic be, I admic that we too have had 
writers of that defcription, who made fome noite 
in their day. At prefent they repofe in Jafting 
oblivion. Who, born within the laft forty years, 
has read one word of Collins, and Toland, and 
Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that 
whole race who called themfelves Freethinkers ? 
Who now reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read 
him through? Aik the bookfellers of London 
what is become of all thefe lights of the world. 
In as few years their few fucceffors will go to the 
family vault of “all the Capulets.” But what- 
ever they were, or are, with us, they were and 
are wholly unconnected individuals. With us 
they kept the common nature of their kind, and 
were not gregarious. ‘They never acted in 
corps, nor were known as a faction in the ftate, 
nor prefumed to influence, in that name or 
character, or for the purpofes of fuch a faction, 
on any of our public concerns. Whether they 
ought fo to exift, and fo be permitted to ad, is - 
another queftion. As fuch cabals have not ex~ 
ifted in.England, fo neither has the fpirit of them 
had any influence in eftablifhing the original 
frame of our conftitution, or in any one of the 
feveral reparations and improvements it has un- 
dergone. The whole has been done under the 
aufpices, and is confirmed by the fanétions of 
religion and pietv. The whole has emanated 
from the fimplicity of our national character, and 
from a fort of native plainnefs and diretne!s of 
underftanding, which for a long time charac- 
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terized thofe men who have fucceffively obtained 
authority amoneft us. This difpofition ftill re- 
mains, at leaft in the great body of the people. 

We know, and what is better we feel in- 
wardly, that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, 
and the fource of all good and of all comfort*, 
In England we are fo convinced of this, that there 
is no ruft of fuperftition, with which the accu- 
mulated abfurdity of the human mind might 
have crufted it over in the:courfe of ages, that 
ninety-nine in an hundred of the people of Eng- 
Jand would not prefer to impiety. We hall 
never be fuch. fools as to call in an enemy to the 
fubftance of any fyftem to remove its corrup- 
tions, to fupply its defeéts, or to perfect its con- 
{truction, If our religious tenets fhould ever want 
a further elucidation, we fhall not call on atheifm 
to explainthem. We fhall not light up our tem- 
ple from that unhallowed fire. It will be illu- 
minated with other lights. It will be perfumed 
with other incenfe, than the infectious ftuff which 
- 4s imported by the fmugglers of adulterated meta- 
phyfics. .If our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment fhould 
want a revifion, it Is mot avarice or rapacity, 
public or private, that we fhall employ for the 
audit, or receipt, or application of its confe- 
crated revenue.—Violently condemning neither 


* Sit igitur hoc ab initio perfuafum civibus, dominos effle 
omnium rerum ac moderatores, deos ; eaque, que gerantur, 
eorum geri vi, ditione, ac numine ; eofdemque optime de ge- 
nere hominum mereri; et qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid 
in fe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones intueri: 
piorum et impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus im- 
bute mentes haud fane abhorrebunt ab utili et a vera fenten- 
tiz. Cic.de Legibus, |. z. ‘ 
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the Greek nor the Armenian, nor, fince heats 
are fubfided, the Roman fyftem of religion, we 
prefer the Proteftant ; not becaufe we think it 
has lefs of the Chriftian religion in it, but be- 
caufe, in our judement, it has more. We are pro- 
teftants, not from indifference but from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that 
man is by his conftitution a religious animal; that 
atheifm is againft, not only our reafon but our in- 
ftinéts ; and that it cannot prevail long. But if, 
in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium 
from the hot fpirit drawn out of the alembick 
of hell, which in France is now fo furioufly boil- 
ing, we fhould uncover our nakednefs by throw- 
ing off that Chriftian religion which has hitherto 
been our boaft and comfort, and one great fource 
of civilization amongft us, and among many 
other nations, we are apprehenfive (being well 
aware that the mind will not endure a void) that 
fome uncouth, pernicious, and degrading fuper- 
ftition, might take place of it. 

For that reafon, before we take from our efta- 
blifhment the natural human means of eftimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties you well de- 
ferve to fuffer, we defire that fome other may be 
prefented to us in the place of it. We fhall then 
form our judgment. 

_ On thetfe ideas, inftead _ of quarrelling with 
eftablifhments, as fome do, who have made a 
_ philofophy anda religion of their hoftility to 
fuch inftitutions, we cleave clofely to them. We 
are refolved to keep an eftablifhed church, an 
K 4 eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed monarchy, an eftablifhed ariftocraey, 
and an eftablifhed democracy, each in the degree 
it exifts, and inno greater. I fhall fhew you pre-~ 
fently how much of each of thefe we poffefs. 

It has been the misfortune (not as thefe gentle- 
men think it, the glory) of this age, that every 
thing is to be difcuffed, as if the conftitution of our 
country were to be always a fubje¢t rather of alter- 
cation than enjoyment. For this reafon, as well as 
for the fatisfaction of thofe among you (if any fuch 
you have among you) who may wifh to profit 
of examples, | venture to trouble: you with a 
few thoughts upon each of thefe eftablifhments. 
Ido not think they were unwife in antient Rome, 
who, when they wifhed to new-model their laws, 
fent commiffioners to examine the beft contti- 
tuted republics within their reach. 

Firft, I bee leave to fpeak of our church 
eftablifhment, which is the firft of our prejudices, 
not.a prejudice deftitute of reafon, but involving 
in it profound and extenfive wifdom. I fpeak © 
of it firft. It is firft, and laft, and midft in our 
minds. For, taking ground on that religious 
fyftem, of which we are now in pofleffion, we con- 
tinue to act on the early received, and uniformly 
continued fenfe of mankind. That fenfe not only, 
like a wife architect, hath built up the auguft fa- 
bric of ftates, but like a provident proprietor, to 
preferve the ftructure from prophanation and ruin, 
as a facred temple, purged from all the impuri-. 
ties of fraud, and violence, and injuitice, and 
tyranny, hath folemnly and for ever confecrated 
the commonwealth, and all that officiate in it. 
This eonfecration is made, that all who admi- 
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nifter in the government of men, in which they 
ftand in the perfon of God himfelf, fhould have 
high and worthy notions of their function and 
deftination ; that their hope fhould be full of im- 
mortality; that they fhould not look to the paltry 
pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
tranfient praife of the vulgar, but to.a folid, per- 
manent exiftence, in the permanent part of their 
nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in 
the example they leave as a rich inheritance to 
the world. 

Such fublime principles ought to be sidusfed 
into perfons of exalted Gialaliahacin and religious 
eftablifhments provided, that may continually 
revive and enforce them. Every fort of moral, 
every fort of civil, every fort of politic infti- 
tution, aiding the rational and natural ties that 
conne¢t the human under{tanding and affections to 
the divine, are not more than neceffary, in order to 
build up that wonderful ftructure, Man; whofe 
prerogative it is, to be in a great degree a creature 
of his own making; and who when made as he 
ought to be made, is deftined to hold no trivial 
place in the creation. But whenever man is put 
over men, as the better nature ought ever to 
prefide, in that cafe more particularly, he fhould 
as nearly as poffible be approximated to his 
perfection. 

The confecration of the ftate, by a ftate religi- 
ous eftablifhment, is neceffary alfo to operate with 
an wholefome awe upon free citizens; becaufe, 
in order to fecure their freedom, they muft en-~ 
joy fome determinate portion of power. To 
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them therefore a-religion conneéted with the ftate, 
and with their duty towards it, becomes even more © 
neceffary than in fuch focieties, where the people 
by the terms of their fubje€tion are confined to 
private fentiments, and the management of their 
own family concerns. All perfons poffeffing any 
portion of power ought to be ftrongly and awe- 
fully impreffied with an idea that they act in truft; 
and that they are to account for their conduct in 
that truft to the one great mafter, author and foun- 
der of fociety. 

This principle ought even to be more ftrongly 
impreffed upon the minds of thofe who compofe 
the colleé&tive fovereignty than upon thofe of 
fingle princes. Without inftruments, _ thefe 
princes can do nothing. Whoever ufes in- 
ftruments, in finding helps, finds alfo impedi- 
ments. Their power is therefore by no means 
compleat; nor are they fafe in extreme abufe. 
Such perfons, however elevated by flattery, ar- 
rogance, and felf-opinion, mutt be fenfible that, 
whether covered or not by pofitive law, in fome 
way or other they are accountable even here for 
the abufe of their truft. If they are not cut off 
by a rebellion of their people, they may be 
ftrangled by the very Janiffaries kept for their 
fecurity againft all other rebellion. Thus we 
have feen the king of France fold by his fol- 
diers for an encreafe of pay. But where po- 
pular authority is abfolute and unreftrained, 
the people have an infinitely greater, becaufe 
a far better founded confidence in’ their own 
power. They are thenmfelves, in a great mea- 
fure, 
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fure, their own inftruments. They are nearer to 
their objects. Befides, they are lefs under re- 
fponfibility to one of the preateft controlling 
powers on earth, the fenfe of fame and eftima- 
mation. The fhare of infamy that is likely to 
fall to the lot of each individual in public aéts, 
is fmall indeed; the operation of opinion being 
in the inverfe' ratio to the number of thofe who 
abufe power. Their own approbation of their 
own aéts has to them the appearance of a public 
judement in their favour. A perfect democracy is 
therefore the moft fhamelefs thing in the world. 
As it is the moft fhamelefs, it is alfo the moft 
fearlefs, No man apprehends in his perfon he 
can be made fubjeé&t to punifhment. Certainly 
the people at large never ought: for as all pu- 
nifhments are for example towards the conferva- 
tion of the people at large, the people at large 
can never become the fubject of punifhment by 
any human hand*. It is therefore of infinite 
‘importance that they fhould not be fuffered to 
imagine that their will, any more than that 
of kings, is the ftandard of right and wrong. 
“They ought to be perfuaded that they are full as 
little entitled, and far lefs qualified, with fafety 
to themfelves, to ufe any arbitrary power what- 
foever ; that therefore they are not, under a falfe 
fhew of liberty, but, in truth, to exercife an un- 
natural inverted domination, tyrannically to exact, 
from thofe who officiate in the ftate, not an entire 
devotion to their intereft, which is their right, 


* Quicquid multis peccatur inultum. 
but 
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but an abject fubmiffion to their occafional will 
extinguifhing thereby, in all thofe who ferve 
them, all moral principle, all fenfe of dignity, 
all ufe of judgment, and all confiftency of cha~- 
racter, whilft by the very fame procefs they give 
themfelves up a proper, a fuitable, but a moft 
contemptible prey to the fervile ambition of po- 
pular fycophants or courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied themfelves of 
all the luft of felfifh will, which without religion 
it is utterly impoffible they ever fhould, when ~ 
they are confcious that they exercife, and exer- 
eife perhaps in an higher link of the order of 
delegation, the power, which to be legitimate 
muft be according to that eternal immutable 
law, in which will and reafon are the fame, they 
will be more careful how they place power in 
bafe and incapable hands. In their nomination 
to office, they will not appoint to the exercife of 
authority, as to a pitiful job, but as to an holy 
function; not according to their fordid felfith 
intereft, nor to their wanton caprice, nor to 
their arbitrary will; but they will confer that 
power (which any man may well tremble to give 
or to receive) on thofe only, in whom they may 
difcern that predominant proportion of active 
virtue and wifdom, taken together and fitted to 
the charge, fuch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed mafs of human inperfeétions and infirmi- 
ties, is to be found, 

When they are habitually convinced that no 
evil can be acceptable, either in the aé& or the 


permifiion, to him whofe effence is good, they 
will 
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will be better able to extirpate out of the minds 
of all magiftrates, civil, ecclefiaftical, or military, 
any thing that bears the Jeaft refemblance to a 
proud and lawlefs domination. 

But one of the firft and moft leading princi- 
ples on which the commonwealth and the laws are 
confecrated, is left the temporary poffeffors and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re- 
ceived from their anceftors, or of what is due to 
their pofterity, fhould act as if they were the entire 
mafters; that they fhould not think it amongft 
their rights to cut off the entail, or commit 
wafte on the inheritance, by defiroying at their 
pleafure the whole original fabric of their fo- 
ciety; hazarding to leave to thofe who come 
after them, aruin inftead of an habitation—and 
teaching thefe fucceffors as little to refpeét their 
contrivances, as they had themfelves refpected 
the infticutions of their forefathers. By this un- 
principled facility of changing the ftate as often, 
and as much, and in as many ways as there are 
floating fancies or fafhions, the whole chain and 
continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. 
No one generation could link with the other. Men 
would become little better than the flies of a fum- 
mer. 

And firft of all the fcience of jurifprudence, 
the pride of the human intelle&, which, with 
all its defects, redundancies, and errors, is the 
collected reafon of ages, combining the prin- 
ciples of original juftice with the infinite va- 
riety of human concerns, as a heap of old 
exploded errors, would be no longer ftudied. 
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Perfofial feif-fufficiency and arrogance (the cer- 
tain attendants upon all thofe who have ne- 
ver experienced a wifdom greater than their 
own) would ufurp the tribunal. Of courfe, no 
certain laws, eftablifhing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the actions of men in 
a certain courfe, or direct them to a certain end, 
Nothing ftable in the modes of holding pro- 
perty, or exercifing function, could form a folid 
ground on which any parent could {fpeculate in 
the education of his offspring, or in a_ choice for 
their future eftablifhment in the wotld. No prin- 
ciples would be early worked into the habits; 
As foon as the moft able inftruétor had com- 
pleted his laborious courfe of inftitution, inftead 
of fending forth his pupil, accomplifhed in a 
virtuous difcipline, fitted to procure him atten- ’ 
tion and refpect, in his place in fociety, he would 
find every thing altered; and that he had turned 
out a poor creature to the contempt and derifion 
of the world, ignorant of the true grounds of 
eftimation. Who would infure a tender and de- 
licate fenfe. of honour to beat almoft with the 
_firft pulfes of the heart, when no man could 
know -what would be the teft of honour in a 
Nation, continually varying the ftandard of its 
coin? No part of life would retain its aequifitions. 
Barbarifm with regard to fcience and literature; 
unfkilfulnefs with regard to arts and manufac- 
tures, would infallibly fucceed to the want of @ 
fteady education and fettled principle ; and thus 
the commonwealth itfelf would, in a few gengra- 
tlons, crumble. away, be difeonneted into the 
3 duft 
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duft and powder of individuality, and at length 
difperfed to all the winds of heaven. 

~To avoid therefore the evils of inconftancy 
and verfatility, ten thoufand times worfe than 
thofe of obftinacy and the blindeft prejudice, we 
have confecrated the ftate, that no man  fhould 
approach to look into defeéts or corruptions but 
with due caution ; that he fhould never dream of 
beginning its reformation by its fubverfion ; that 
he fhould approach to the faults of the ftate as 
to the wounds of a father, with pious awe and 
trembling follicitude. By this wife prejudice 
we are taught to look with horror on thofe 
children of their country who are prompt rafhly 
to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him 
into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by 
their poifonous weeds, and wild incantations, 
they. may regenerate the paternal conftitution, 
and renovate their father’s life. 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate con- 
tracts for objects of mere occafional intereft may 
be diffolved at pleafure—but the ftate ought not 
to be confidered as nothing better than a partner- 
fhip agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
callico or tobacco, or fome other fuch law concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary intereft, and 
to be diffolved by the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be locked on with other reverence ; becaufe 
it is not a parinerfhip in things fubfervient only 
to the grofs animal exiftence of a temporary and 
perifhable nature. It is a partnerfhip in all 
fcience; a partnerfhip in all art; a partnerfhip 
in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
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ends of fuch a partnerfhip cannot be obtained 
in many generations, it becomes a partnerfhip 
not only between thofe who are living, but 
between thofe who are living, thofe who are 
dead, and thofe -who are to be born. Each 
‘eontract of each particular ftate is but a claufe 
in the great primeval contract of eternal fo- 
ciety, linking the lower with the higher na- 
tures, connecting the vifible and invifible world, 
according to a fixed compact fanctioned by the 
-Inviolable oath which holds all phyfical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed place. 
This law is not fubjeét to the will of thofe, who 
by an obligation above them, and infinitely fu- 
perior, are bound to fubmit their will to that 
law. The municipal corporations of that uni- 
verfal kingdom are not morally at liberty at 
their pleafure, and on their fpeculations of a 
contingent improvement, wholly to feparate 
and tear afunder the bands of their fubordi- 
nate community, and to diffolve it into an un- 
focial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of elemen- 
tary principles. It is the firft and fupreme ne- 
ceffity only, a neceffity that is not chofen but 
choofes, a neceflity paramount to deliberation, 
that admits no difcuffion, and demands no evi- 
dence, which alone can juftify a refort to anarchy. 
This neceffity is no exception to the rule; be- 
caufe this neceffity itfelf is a part too of that 
moral and phyfical difpofition of things to which 
man muft be obedient by confent or force ; -but 
if that which is only fubmiffion to neceffity 


fhould be made the objeét of choice, the law is 
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broken, nature is difobeyed, and the rebellious 
are outlawed, caft forth, and exiled, from this 
world of reafon, and order, and peace, and vir- 
tue, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonift 
world of madnefs, difcord, vice, confufion, and 
unavailing forrow. 

Thefe, my dear Sir, are, were, and I think long 
will be the fentiments of not the leaft learned and 
reflecting part of thiskingdom. They who are in- 
‘cluded in this defcription, form their opinions on 
fuch grounds as fuch perfons ought to form them. 
The lefs enquiring receive them from an autho- 
rity which thofe whom Providence dooms to live 
on truft need not be afhamed to rely on. Theie 
two forts of men move in the fame direction, tho’ 
in a different place. They both move with the 
order of the univerfe. They all know or feel 
this great antient truth: © Quod illi principi et 
“‘ prepotentt Deo qui omnem hunc mundum 
“ reoit, nihil eorum que quidem fiant in 
“‘ terris acceptius quam concilia et cztus ho- 
«minum jure fociati qua civitates appellantur.” 
They take this tenet of the head and heart, not 
from the great name which it immediately bears, 
nor from the greater from whence it is derived ; 
but from that which alone can give true weight 
and fanétion to any learned opinion, the common 
nature and common relation of men. Perfuaded 
that all things ought to be done with reference, 
and referring all to the point of reference to 
which all fhould be directed, they think them- 
felves bound, not only as individuals in the 
fanctuary of the heart, or as congregated in that 
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perfonal capacity, to. renew the memory of 
their high origin and caft; but alfo in their. 
corporate character to perform their national ho- 
mage to the inftitutor, and author and protector 
of civil fociety; without which civil fociety 
man could not by any poffibility arrive at the 
perfection of which his nature is capable, nor 
even make a remote and faint approach to it. 
They conceive that He who gave our nature to 
be perfected by our virtue, willed alfo the ne- 
ceflary means of its perfection-—- He willed 
therefore the ftate—He willed its connexion 
with the fource and original archetype of all per- 
fection. They who are convinced of this his 
will, which is the law of laws and the fovereign 
of fovereigns, cannot think it reprehenfible, 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, that 
this our recognition of a figniory paramount, I 
had almoft faid this oblation of the ftate itfelf, 
as a worthy offering on the high altar of uni~ 
verfal praife, fhould be performed as all publicl 
folemn aéts are performed, in buildings, in 
mufick, in decoration, in fpeech, in the dig- 
nity of perfons, according to the cuftoms of 
mankind, taught by their nature; that is, with 
modeft fplendour, with unaffuming ftate, with 
mild majefty and fober pomp. For thofe pur- 
pofes they think fome part of the wealth of the 
country is as ufefully employed as it can be, in 
fomenting the luxury of individuals. It is the 
publick ornament. It is the publick confola- . 
tion. It nourifhes the publick hope. The 
pooreft man finds his own importanee and dig- 
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nity in it, whilft the wealth and pride of indivi« 
duals at every moment makes the man of humble 
rank and fortune fenfible of his inferiority, and 
degrades and vilifies his condition. It is for the 
man in humble life, and to raife his nature, and 
to put him in mind of a ftate in which the pri- 
vileges of opulence will ceafe, when he will be 
equal by nature, and may be more than equal 
by virtue, that this portion of the general wealth 
of his country is employed and fanctified. 

I affure you I do not aim at fingularity. I give 
you opinions which have been accepted amongit 
us, from very early times to this moment, with 
a continued and general approbation, and which 
indeed are fo worked into my mind, that I am 
unable to diftinguifh what I have learned from 
others from the refults of my own meditation. 

It is on fome fuch principles that the majority 
of the people of England, far from thinking a 
religious, national eftablifhment unlawful, hardly 
think it lawful to be without one. In France 
you are wholly miftaken if you do not believe us 
above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations; and when this people has 
acted unwifely and unjuftifiably in its favour (as 
in fome inftances they have done moft certainly) 
in their very errors you will at leaft difcover their 
zeal, 

This principle runs through the whole fyftem 
of their polity. They do not confider their 
church eftablifhment as convenient, but as ef- 
fential to their ftare; not as a thing heteroge- 
neous and feparable; fomething added for ac- 
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commodation ; what they may either keep up or 
lay afide, according to their temporary ideas of 
convenience. They confider it as the foundation 
‘of their whole conftitution, with which, and with 
every part of which, it holds an indiffoluble 
union. Church and ftate are ideas infeparable in 
their minds, and fcarcely is the one ever mentioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Our education is fo formed as to confirm and 
fix this impreffion. Our education is in a man- 
ner wholly in the hands of ecclefiaftics, and in 
all ftages from infancy to manhood. Even when 
our youth, leaving fchools and univerfities, enter 
that moft important period of life which begins 
to link experience and ftudy together, and when 
with that view they vifit other countries, inftead 
of old domeftics whom we have feen as gover- 
nors to principal men from other parts, three- 
fourths of thofe who go abroad with our young 
nobility and gentlemen are ecclefiaftics ; not as 
auftere mafters, nor as mere followers; but as 
friends and companions of a graver character, and 
not feldom perfons as well born as themfelves. 
With them, as relations, they moft commonly 
keep up a clofe connexion through life. By this 
connexion we conceive that we attach our gentle- 
men to the church; and we liberalize the church by 
an intercourle with the leading characters of the 
country. | 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclefiaftical 
modes and fafhions of inftitution, that very little 
alteration has been made in them fince the four- 
_teenth or fifteenth century ; adhering in this par- 
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ticular, as in all things elfe, to our old fettled 
maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found thefe old inftitutions, on 
the whole, favourable to morality and difcipline ; 
and we thought they were fufceptible of amend- 
ment, without altering the ground. We thought 
that they were capable of recciving and meliorat- 
ing, and above all of prefervinge the acceffions of 
{cience and literature, as the order of Providence 
fhould fucceflively produce them. And after all, 
with this Gothic and monkifh education (for fuch 
it is in the ground-work) we may put in our claim 
to as ample and as early a fhare in all the im- 
provements in {cience, in arts, and in literature, 
which have illuminated and adorned the modern 
world, as any other nation in Europe; we think 
one main caufe of this improvement was our not 
defpifing the patrimony of knowledge which was 
left us by our forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a church efta- 
blifhment that the Enelifh nation did not think 
ic wife to entruft that great fundamental intereft 
of the whole to what they truft no part of their 
civil or military public fervice, that is to the 
unfteady and precarious contribution of  indivi- 
duals. They go further. They certainly never 
have fuffered and never will fuffer the fixed ef- 
tate of the church to be converted into a pen- 
fion, to depend on the treafury, and to be de- 
layed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguifhed 
by fifcal difficulties; which difficulties may fome- 
times be pretended for political purpofes, and 
are in fact often brought on by the extravagance, 
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negligence, and rapacity of politicians. The peo- 
ple of England think that they have conftitu- 
tional motives, as well as religious, againft any 
project of turning their independent clergy into 
ecclefiaftical penfiqners of ftate. They tremble 
for their liberty, from the influence of a clergy de- 
pendent on the crown; they tremble for the 
public tranguillity from the diforders of a fac- 
tious clergy, if it were made to depend upon any 
other than the crown, They therefore made their. 
church, like their king and their nobility, indepen- 
dent. 

From the united confiderations of religion and 
conttitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty 
to make a fure provifion for the confolation of 
the feeble and the inftruction of the ignorant, they 
have incorporated and identified the eftate of the 
church with the mafs of private property, of which 
the ftate is not the proprietor, either for ufe or do- 
minion, but the guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provifion of this efta- 
blifhment might be as ftable as the earth on which 
it ftands, and fhould not fluctuate with the Eu- 
ripus of funds and actions, 

The men of England, the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England, whofe wifdom (if they 
have any) is open and direét, would be afhamed, 
as of a filly deceitful trick, to profefs any reli- 
gion in name, which by their proceedings they 
appeared to contemn, If by their conduct {the 
only language that rarely lies) they feemed to 
regard the great ruling principle of the moral 
and the natural world, as a mere invention to . 

keep 
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keep the vulgar in obedience, they apprehend 
that by fuch a conduct they would defeat the 
politic purpofe they have in view. They would 
find it difficult to make others to believe in a 
fyftem to which they manifeftly gave no credit 
themfelves. ‘The Chriftian ftatefmen of this land 
would indeed firft provide for the multitude; be- 
caufe it is the multitude; and is therefore, as fuch, 
the firft obje€t in the ecclefiaftical inftitution, and 
in all inftitutions. They have been taught, 
that the circumftance of the gofpel’s being 
preached to the poor, was one of the great 
tefts of its true miffion, They think, there- 
fore, that thofe do not believe it, who do not 
take care it fhould be preached to the poor. 
But as they know that charity is not confined 
to any one defcription, but ought to apply itfelf 
to all men who have wants, they are not de- 
prived of a due and anxious {fenfation of pity to 
the diftreffes of the miferable great. They are 
not repelled through a faftidious delicacy, at the 
ftench of their arrogance and prefumption, from 
a medicinal attention to their mental blotches 
“and running fores. They are fenfible, that re- 
ligious inftruétion is of more confequence to 
them than to any others; from the greatnefs of 
the temptation to which they are expofed; from 
the important confequences that attend their 
faults ; from the contagion of their ill example ; 
from the neceffity af bowing down the ftubbern 
neck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of 
moderation and virtue; from a confideration of 
the fat ftupidiry and grofs ignorance concerning 
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what umports men moft to know, which prevails 
at courts, and at the head,.of .armies, and in 
fenates, as much as at the loom and in the 
field. 

The Englifh people are fatisfied, that to the 
oreat the confolations of religion are as neceflary 
as its inftructions. ‘They too are,among the un- 
happy. They feel perfonal pain and domettic 
forrow. In thefe they have no privilege, but 
are fubjeft to pay their full contingent to the 
contributions levied on mortality. They want 
this. fovereign balm under their gnawing cares 
and anxieties, which being lefs converfant 
about the limited wants of animal life, range 
without limit, and are diverfified by infinite 


combinations in the wild and unbounded re- 


gions of imagination. Some charitable dole is 
wanting to thefe, our often very unhappy bre- 
thren, to fill the gloomy void which reigns in 
minds which have nothing on earth to hope 
or fear; fomething to relieve in the killing 
languor and over-laboured laffitude of that 
who. have nothing to do; fomething ta excite an 
appetite to 2 ae in the palled fatiety which 
attends on all pleafures which may be bought, 
where nature is not left to her own procefs, 
where even defire 1s anticipated, and therefore 
fruition defeated by meditated fchemes and con- 
trivances of delight ; and no interval, no obftacle, 
is interpofed between the wifh and the accom= 

plifhment. 
The people of England know how little in- 
uence the teachers of religion are likely to have 
with 
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with the wealthy and powerful of Jong ftanding, 
and how much lefs with the newly fortunate, if 
they appear in a manner no way afforted to thofe 
with whom they muft affociate, and over whom 
they muft even exercife, in fome cafes, fome- 
thing like an authority, What muft they think 
of that body of teachers, if they fee it in no 
part above the eftablifhment of their domeftic 
fervants? If the poverty were voluntary, there 
might be fome difference. Strong inftances of 
felf-denial operate powerfully on our minds; 
and 4 man who has no wants has obtained great 
freedom and firmnefs, and even dignity. But as 
the mafs of any defcription of men are but men, 
and their poverty cannot be voluntary, that dif 
repect which attends upon all Lay poverty, will 
not depart from the Ecclefiaftical. Our pro- 
vident conftitution has therefore taken care that 
thofe. who are to inftruct prefumptuous ig- 
norance, thofe who are to be cenfors over info- 
lent vice, fhould neither incur their contempt, 
nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt the 
rich to a neglect of the true medicine of their 
minds. For thefe reafons, whilft we provide firft 
for the poor, and with a parental follicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like fomething we 
were afhamed to fhew) to obfcure municipalities 
or ruftic villages. No! We will have her to exalt 
her mitred front in courts‘and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the whole mafs 
of life, and blended with all the claffes of fociety. 
The people of England will fhew to the haughty 
potentates 
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potentates of the world, and to their taiking fo- 
phifters, that a free, a generous, an informed 
nation, honours the high magiftates of its 
church; that it will not fuffer the infolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other fpecies of proud 
pretenfion, to look down with feorn upon what 
they look up to with reverence; nor prefume to 
trample on that acquired perfonal nobility, 
which they intend always to be, and which often 
is the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the 
reward?) of learning, piety, and virtue. They 
can fee, without pain or grudging, an Archbifhop 
precede a Duke. They can fee a Bifhop of Dur- 
ham, or a Bifhop of Winchefter, in poffeffion 
of ten thoufand pounds a year; and cannot con- 
ceive why it is in worfe hands than eftates to the 
hike amount in the hands of this Earl, or that 
Squire; although it may be true, that fo many 
dogs and horfes are not kept by the for- 
mer, and fed with the victuals which ought to 
nourifh the children of the people. It is true, 
the whole church revenue is not always em- 
ployed, and to every fhilling, in charity; nor 
perhaps ought it; but fomething is generally 
fo employed. It is better to cherifh virtue and 
humanity, by leaving much to free will, even 
with fome lofs to the objec, than to attempt 
to make men mere machines and inftruments of 
a political benevolence. The world on_ the 
whole will gain by a liberty, without which vir- 
tue cannot exit. 
When once the commonwealth has eftablifhed 
y the 
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the eftates of the church as property, it can, 
confiftently, hear nothing of the more or the 
lefs. Too much and too little are treafon againft 
property. What evil can arife from the quan- 
tity in any hand, whilft the fupreme authority 
has the full, fovereign fuperintendance over this, 
as over all property, to prevent every fpecies of 
abufe; and, whenever it notably deviates, to give 
to it a direction agreeable to the purpofes of its 
inititution. 

In England moft of us conceive that it is envy 
and malignity towards thofe who are often the 
beginners of their own fortune, and not a love 
of the felf-denial and mortification of the an- 
tient church, that makes fome look afkance at 
the diftinctions, and honours, and revenues, which, 
taken from no perfon, are fet apart for virtue. 
The ears of the people of England are dittinguifh- 
ing. They hear thefe men {peak broad. Their 
tongue betrays them. Their language is in the 
patois of fraud; in the cant and gibberith of hypo- 
crify. The people of England muft think fo, when 
thefe praters affect to carry back the clergy to 
that primative evangelic poverty which, in the 
f{pirit, cught always to exift in them, (and in us 
too, however we may like it) but in the thing. 
muft be varied, when the relation of that body 
to the ftate is altered; when manners, when 
modes of life, when indeed the whole order of 
human affairs has undergone a total revolution. 
We fhall believe thofe reformers to be then 
honeft enthufiafts, not as now we think them, 
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cheats and deceivers, when we fee them throw- 
ing their own goods into common, and fub- 
mitting their own perfons to the auftere difci-- 
pline of the early church, 7 

With thefe ideas rooted in their minds, the - 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer- 
gencies, will never feek their refource from the 
confifcation of the eftates of the church and poor. 
Sacrilege and profcription are not among the 
ways and means in our committee of fupply. The 
Jews in Change Alley have not yet dared to: hint 
their hopes of a mortgage on the revenues be- 
loneine tothe fee” of vCatterbury. "Tam Met 
afraid that I fhall be difavowed, when I affure 
you that there’ is’ not oe public man in this 
kingdom, whom you would wifh to quote; no 
not one of any party or defcription, who does 
/ not reprobate the difhonett, perfidious, and cruel 
confifcation which the national affembly has been 
compelled to make of that property which it was 
their firft duty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of a little natural 
pride I tell you, that thofe amongft us who 
have wifhed to pledge the focieties of Paris in 
the cup of their abominations, have been difap- 
pointed. The robbery of your church has 
proved a fecurity to the poffeffions of ours. Tt 
has roufed the people.’ They fee with horror 
and alarm that enormous and fhamelefs act of 
profeription. It has opened, and will more and 
more open their eyes upon the felfifth enlarge- 
ment of mind, and the narrow liberality of fen- 
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~timent of infidious men, which commencing in 
clofe hypocrify and fraud have ended in open 


violence and rapine. At home we behold fimi- 
Jar beginnings. We are on our guard againft 
fimilar conclufions. 

I hope we fhall never be fo totally loft to all 
fenfe of the duties impofed upon us by the law 


of focial union, as, upon any pretext of pub- 
lic fervice, to confifcate the goods of a fingle 


unoffending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a 
name expreflive of every thing which can vi- 
tiate and degrade human nature) could. think 
of feizing on the property of men, unaccufed, 
unheard, untried, by whole defcriptions, | by 
hundreds and thoufands together? who that had 
not loft every trace of humanity could think 
of cafting down men of exalted rank and facred 
function, fome of them of an age to call at once 
for reverence and compaffion, of cafling them 
down from the higheft fituation in the common- 
wealth, wherein they were maintained by their 
own landed property, to a ftate of indigence, de- 
preffion and contempt ? 

The confifcators truly have made fome allow- 
ance to their victims from the fcraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables from which they have 
been fo harfhly driven, and which have been fo 
bountifully fpread for a feaft to the harpies of 
ufury. But to drive men from independence to 
live on alms is itfelf great cruelty. That which 
might be a tolerable condition to men in one 
{tate of life, and not habituated to other things, 
may, when all thefe circumftances are altered, be a 
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dreadful revolution; and one to which a virtu- 
ous mind would feel pain in condemning any ~ 
guilt except that which would demand the life 
of the offender. But to many minds this punifh- 
ment of degradation and infamy is worfe than death. 
Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of 
this cruel fuffering, that the perfons who were 
taught a double prejudice in favour of religion, 
by education and by the place they held in the 
adminiftration of its functions, are to receive the 
remnants of their property as alms from the pro- 
fane and impious hands of thofe who had plun- 
dered them of all the reft; to receive, not from 
the charitable contributions of the faithful; but 
from the infolent tendernefs of known and avow- 
ed Atheifm, the maintenance of religion, mea- 
fured out to them on the ftandard of the con- 
tempt in which it is held; and for the purpofe 
of rendering thofe who receive the allowance 
vile and of no eftimation in the eyes of man- 
kind. 

But this act of feizure of property, it feems, 
is a judgment in law, and not a confifca- 
tion. They have, it feems, found out in the 
academies of the ‘Palais Royale, and the Fa- 
cobins, that certain men had no right to the 
poffeffions which they held under law, ufage, 
the decifions of courts, and the accumulated pre- 
{cription of a thoufand years. They fay that 
ecclefiaftics are fictitious perfons, creatures of 
the ftate; whom at pleafure they may deftroy, 
and of courfe limit and modify in every particu- 
lar; that the goods they poffefs are not pro- 
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perly theirs, but belong to the ftate which cre- 
ated the fiction; and we are therefore not to 
trouble ourfelves with what they may fuffer in 
their natural feelings and natural perfons, on 
account of what is done towards them in this 
their conftruétive character. Of what import 
is it, under what names you injure men, and de- 
prive them of the juft emoluments of a profeffion, 
in which they were not only permitted but en- 
couraged by the ftate to engage; and upon the 
fuppofed certainty of which emoluments they 
had formed the plan of their lives, contratted 
debts, and led multitudes to an entire dependence 

upon them ? | 
You do not imagine, fir, that Iam going to com- 
pliment this miferable diftinétion of perfons with 
any long difcuffion. The arguments of tyranny 
are as contemptible as its force is dreadful. Had 
not your confifcators by their early crimes ob- 
tained a power which fecures indemnity to all the 
crimes of which they have fince been guilty, or 
that they can commit, it is not the fyllogifm of 
the logician but the lafh of the executioner that 
would jhave refuted a fophiftry which becomes 
an accomplice of theft and murder. The fo- 
phiftick tyrants of Paris are loud in their decla- 
mations againft the departed regal tyrants who 
in former ages have vexed the world. They are 
thus bold, becaufe they are fafe from the dun- 
geons and iron cages of their old mafters. Shall 
we be more tender of the tyrants of our own 
time, when we fee them acting worfe tragedies 
2 ander 
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under our eyes? fhall we not ufe the fame li- 
berty that they do, when we can ufe it with the 
fame fafety? when to fpeak honeft truth only re- 
quires a contempt of the cpinions of thofe whofe 
actions we abhor = 

_ This outrage on all the rights of property was 
at firft covered with what, on the fyftem of 
their conduct, was the moft aftonifhing of all pre- 
texts—a regard to national faith. ‘The enemies 
to property at firft pretended a moft tender, 
delicate, and fcrupulous anxiety for keeping the 
king’s engagements with the public creditor. 
Thefe profeffors of the rights of men are fo 
bufy in teaching others, that they have not 
Jeifure to learn any thing themifelves; otherwife 
they would have known that it is to the property 
of the citizen, and not to the demands of the 
creditor of the ftate, that the firft and original 
faith of civil fociety is pledged. The claim of 
the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, 
fuperior in equity. The fortunes of indivi- 
duals, whether poffeffed by acquifition, or by 
defcent, or in virtue of a participation in the 
goods of fome. community, were no part of the 
creditor’s fecuritys exprefled or implied. They 
never fo much as entered into his head when he 
made his bargain. He well knew that the pub- 
lic, whether reprefented by a monarch, or. by a 
fenate, can pledge nothing but the public eftate; 
and it can have no public eftate, except in what 
it derives from a juft and proportioned impofi- 
tion upon the. citizens at large. ‘This was en- 
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gaged, and nothing elfe could be engaged to 
the public creditor. No man can mortgage his 
injuftice as a pawn for his fidelity. 

It is impoflible to avoid fome obfervation on 
the contradictions caufed by the extreme ri- 
gour and the extreme laxity of the new public 
faith, which influenced in this tranfaction, and 
which influenced not according to the nature 
of the obligation, but to the defcription of the 
perfons to whom it was engaged. No atts of 
the old government of the kings of France are 
held valid in the National Affembly, except its 
pecuniary engagements; atts of all others of 
the moft ambiguous legality. The reft of the 
acts of that royal government are confidered in 
fo odious a light, that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a fort of crime. A 
penfion, given as a reward for fervice to the 
{tate, is. furely as good a ground of property as 
any fecurity for money advanced tothe ftate. It 
is a better ; for money is paid, and well paid, to 
obtain that fervice. We have however feen 
multitudes of people under this defcription in 
France, who never had been deprived of their 
allowances by the moft arbitrary minifters, in the 
moft arbitrary times, by this affembly of the 
rights of men, robbed without mercy. They 
were told, in anfwer to their claim to the bread 
earned with their blood, that their fervices had 
not been rendered to the country that now 
-exifts. 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to 
thofe unfortunate perfons. The aflembly, with 
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perfect confiftency it muft be owned, is engaged 
in a refpectable deliberation how far it is bound 
by the treaties made with other nations under the 
former government, and their Committee is to re- 
~ port which of them they ought to ratify, and which 
not. By this means they have put the exter- 
nal fidelity of this virgin ftate on a par with its 
internal, | 
It is not eafy to conceive upon what rational 
principle the royal government fhould not, of 
the two, rather have pofieffed the power of re- 
warding fervice, and making treaties, in virtue of 
its prerogative, than that of pledging to credi- 
tors the revenue of .the ftate actual and poffible. 
The treafure of the nation, of all things, has 
been the leaft allowed to the prerogative of the. 
“king of France, or to the prerogative of any king 
in Europe. To mortgage the public revenue 
implies the fovereign dominion, in the fulleft fenfe, 
over the public purfe. It eces far beyond the truft 
even of a temporary and occafional taxation. 
The ats however of that dangerous power (the 
diftinctives mark of a boundlefs defpotifm) have: 
been alone held facred, Whence arofe this pre- 
ference given by a democratic affembly to a 
body of property deriving its title from the moft 
critical and obnoxious of all the exertions of: 
monarchical authority ? Reafon can furnifh no- 
thing. to reconcile inconfiftency ; nor can par- 
tial favour be accounted for upon equitable 
principles. But the contradiction and partiality’ 
‘which admit no juftification, are not the lefs 
| without 
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without an adequate caufe; and that caufe I do 
not think it difficult to difcover. 

By the vaft debt of France a great monied 
intereft had infenfibly grown up, and with it a 
great power. By the ancient ufages which pre- 
vailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of property, and in particular the mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into 
land, had always been a matter of difficulty. 
Family fettlements, rather more genefal and 
more ftrict than they are in England, the jus 
retraéius, the great mafs of landed property held 
by the crown, and by a maxim of the French 
law held unalienably, the vaft eftates of the ec- 
clefiaftic corporations,—all thefe had kept the 
landed and monied interefts more feparated in 
France, lefs mifcible, and the owners of the two 
diftin& fpecies of property not fo well difpofed 
to each other as they are in this country. 

The monied property was long looked on 
with rather an evil eye by the people. They 
faw it connected with their diftreffes, and ag- 
gravating them. Jt was no lefs envied by the 
old landed interefts, partly for the fame reafons 
that rendered it obnoxious to the people, but 
much more fo as it eclipfed, by the fpiendour 
of an oftentatious luxury, the unendowed pe- 
digrees and naked titles of feveral among the 
nobility. Even when the nobility, which re- 

prefented the more permanent. landed interefi, 
united themfelves by marriage (which fome- 
times was the cafe) with the other defcription, 
the wealth which faved the family fromm ruin, 
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was fuppofed to contaminate and degrade it. 
Thus thé enmities and heart-burnings of thefe 
parties were encreafed even by the ufual means 
by which difcord is made to ceafe, and quarrels 
are turned into friendfhip. In the mean time, 
the pride of the wealthy men, not noble or newly 
noble, encreafed with its caufe. They felt with 
refentment an inferiority, the grounds of which. 
they did not acknowledge. There was no 
meafure to which they were not willing to lend 
themfelves, in order to be revenged of the out- 
races of this rival pride, and to exalt their wealth 
to what they confidered as its natural rank and 
eftimation. They ftruck at the nobility through 
the crown and the church. They attacked 
them particularly on the fide on which they 
thought them the moft vulnerable, that is, the 
poffefions of the church, which, through the 
patronage of the crown, generally devolved upon 
the nobility.. The bifhoprics, and the creat 
commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order. 

In this ftate of real, though not always perceived 
warfare between the noble ancient landed intereft, 
and the new monied intereft, the greateft becaufe 
the moft applicable ftrength was in the hands of 
the latter. The monied intereft is in its nature 
more ready for any adventure; and its poffef- 
fors more difpofed to new enterprizes of any 
kind. Being of a recent acquifition, it falls in 
more naturally with any novelties, It is there- 
fore the kind of wealth which will be reforted to 
by all who with for change. 

Along 
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Along with the monied intereft, a new de- 
fcription of men had grown up, with whom that 
interett foon formed a clofe and marked unton ; 
I mean the political Men of Letters. Men of 
Letters, fond of diftinguifhing themfelves, are 
rarely averfe to innovation. Since the decline 
of the life and greatnefs of Lewis the XIVth, they 
were not fo much cultivated either by him, or by 
the regent, or the fucceffors to the crown; nor were 
they engaged to the court by favours and emolu- 
ments fo fyftematically as during the f{plendid 
period of that oftentatious and not impolitic 
reign. What they loft in the old court pro- 
tection they endeavoured to make up by joining 
in a fort of incorporation of their own; to which 
the two academies of France, and afterwards the 
vaft undertaking of the Encyclopedia, carried 
on bya fociety of thefe gentlemen, did not a 
Jittle contribute. 

The literary cabal had fome years ago for:ned 
fomething like a regular plan for the deftruction 
of the Chriftian religion. This obje& they pur- 
fued with a degree of zeal which hitherto had 
been difcovered only in the propagators of fome 
fyitem of piety. They were poffeffed with a fpi- 
rit of profelytifm in the moft fanatical degree ; 
and from thence, by an eafy progrefs, with the 
fpirit of perfecution according to their means. 
What was not to be done towards their great 
end by any direct or immediate a&t, might be 
wrought by a longer procefs through the medium 
of opinion. To command that opinion, the firft 
ftep is to eftablifh a dominion over thofe who di- 
rect it. They contrived to poffefs themfelves, 
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with great method and perfeverance, of all the 
avenues to literary fame. Many of them indeed 
ftood high in the ranks of literature and fci- 
ence. The world had done them juftice; and in 
favour of general talents forgave the evil ten- 
dency of their peculiar principles. This was 
true liberality; which they returned by endea- 
vouring to confine the reputation of fenfe, learn- 
ing, and tafte to themfelves or their followers. 
1 will venture to fay that this narrow, exclufive 
{pirit has not been lefs prejudicial to literature 


and to tafte, than to morals and true philofo- 


phy. Thefe-Atheiftical fathers have a bigotry of 


their own; and they have learnt to talk againft 


monks with the fpirit of a monk. But in fome 
things they are men of the world. The refources of 
intrigue are called in to fupply the defects of ar- 
gument and wit. To this fyftem of literary mo- 
nopoly was joined an unremitting induftry to 
blacken and difcredit in every way, and by every 
means, all thofe who did not hold to their faction. 
To thofe who have obferved the fpirit of their 
conduct, it has long been clear that nothing was 
wanted but the power of carrying the intolerance 
of the tongue and of the pen into a perfecution 

which would {trike at property, liberty, and life. 
The defultory and faint perfecutioa carried on 
againft them, more from compliance with form 
and decency than with ferious refentmentr, neither 
weakened their ftrength, nor relaxed their efforts. 
The iffue of the whole was, that what with op- 
pofition, and what with fuccefs, a violent and 
malignant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in 
the. 
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the world, had taken an entire poffeffion of their 
minds, and. rendered their whole converfation, 


which otherwife would have been pleafing and in- 


ftructive, perfectly difgufting. A fpirit of cabal, 
intrigue, .and_profelytifm, pervaded al! their 
thoughts, words, and actions. And, as contro- 
verfial zeal foon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to infinuate themfelves into a correfpond- 
ence with foreign princes; in hopes, through their 
authority, which at firft they flattered, they might 
bring about the changes they had in view. To 
them it was indifferent whether thefe changes 
were to be accomplifhed by the thunderbolt of 
‘defpotifm, or by the earthquake of popular com- 
motion. ‘The correfpondence between this ca- 
bal, and the late king of Pruffia, will throw no 
{mall light upon the fpirit of all their proceed- 
ings. For the fame purpofe for which they in- 
trigued with princes, they cultivated, in a diftin- 
eulfhed manner, the monied intereft of France ; - 
and partly through the means furnifhed by thoite 
whofe peculiar offices gave them the moft exten- 
five and certain means of communication, they 
carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion, 
Writers, efpecially when they act in a body, 
and with one direction, have great influence on 
the public mind; the alliance therefore of thefe 
writers with the monied intereft had no fmall 
effect in removing the popular odium and envy 
which attended that fpecies of wealth. Thefe 
writers, like the propagators of all novelties, pre- 
tended to a great zeal for the poor, and the 
lower orders, whilft in their fatires they rendered 


hateful, by every exagceration, the faults of courts, 
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of nobility, and of priefthood. They became a 
fort of demagogues. They ferved as a link to 
unite, in favour of one object, obnoxious wealth 
to reftlefs and defperate poverty. 

As thefe two kinds of men appear principal 
leaders in aj] the late tranfaétions, their junéion 
and politics will ferve to account, not upon any 
principles of law or of policy, but as a cau/e, for 
the general fury with which all the landed pro- 
perty of ecclefiaftical corporations has been at- 
tacked ; and the great care which, contrary to 
their pretended principles, has been taken, of a 
monied intereft originating from the authority of 
the crown. All the envy againft wealth and 
power, was artificially directed againft other de- 
{criptions of riches. On what other principles than 
that which] have ftatedcan we account for anap- 
pearance fo extraordinary and unnatural as that 
ofthe ecclefiaftical poffeffions, which had f{tood fo 
many fucceffions of ages and fhocks of civil vio- 
Jences, and were guarded at once by juftice, and 
by prejudice, being applied to the payment of 
debts, comparatively recent, invidious, and con- 
tracted by a decried and fubverted government? 

Was the public eftate a fufficient ftake for the 
public debts? Affume that it was not, and that a 
lofs muft be incurred fomewhere—When the only 
eftatelawfully poffeffed, and which the contracting 
parties had in contemplation at the time in which 
their bargain was made, happens to fail, who, 
according to the principles of natural and legal 
equity, ought to be the fufferer ? Certainly 
it ought to be either the party who trufted; or 


the party who perfuaded him te truft; or both; 
and 
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and not third parties who had no concern with 
the tranfaction. Upon any infolvency they ought 
to fuffer who were weak enough to lend upon 
bad fecurity, or they who fraudulently held out 
a fecurity that was not valid. Laws are acquaint- 
ed with no other rules of decifion. But by the 
new inftitute of the rights of men, the only per- 
fons, who in equity ought to fuffer, are the only 
perfons who are to be faved harmlefs: thofe are 
to anfwer the debt who neither were lenders or 
borrowers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with thefe tranf- 
actions? What had they to do with any pub- 
lic engagement further than the extent of their 
own debt? ‘To that, -to be fure, their eftates 
were bound to the laft acre. Nothing can lead 
more to the true fpirit of the affembly, which 
fits for public confifcation, with its new equity 
and its new morality, than an attention to their 
proceeding with regard to this debt of the 
clergy. The body of confifcators, true to that 
monied intereft for which they were falfe ta 
every other, have found the clergy competent 
to incur a legal debt. Of courfe they declared 
them Jegally entitled to the property which their 
power of incurring the debt and mortgaging the 
eftate implied ; recognizing the rights of thofe 
perfecuted citizens, in the very act in which 
they were thus grofsly violated. 

If, as] faid, any perfons are to make good 
deficiencies to the public creditor, befides the 
public at large, they mult be thofe who managed 
the agreement. Why therefore are not the 
eftates of all the comptrollers general confifcated ? 

Why 
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Why not thofe of the long fucceffion of minifters, 
financiers, and bankers who have been enriched 
whilft the nation was impoverifhed by their deal- 
ings and their counfels? Why is not the eftate 
of Mr. Laborde declared forfeited rather than of 
the archbifhop of Paris, who has had nothing to 
do in the creation or in the jobbing of the pub- 
lic funds. Or, if you. muft confifcate old landed 
eftates in favour of the money-jobbers, why 
is the penalty confined to one defcription? I 
do not know whether the expences of the duke 
de Choifeul have left any thing of the infinite 
_ fums which he had derived from the bounty of 
his mafter, during the tranfactions of a reign 
which contributed largely, by every fpecies of 
prodigality in war and peace, to the prefent debt 
of France. If any fuch remains, why is not this 
confifcated? J remember to have been in Paris dur- 
ing the time of the old government. I was there 
jutt after the duke d’Aiguillon had been {natched 
(as it was generally thought) from the block by the 
hand of a protecting defpotifm. He was a minifter, 
and hadfomeconcernin the affairs of that prodigal 
period. Why do I not fee his eftate delivered up 
to che municipalities in which itis fituated? The 
nable family of Noailles have long been fervants, 
(meritorious fervants I admit) to the crown of 
France, and have had of courfe fome ‘fhare in 
its bounties. Why do [hear nothing of the ap- 
plication of their’ eftates to the public debt: 
Why is the eftate of the duke de Rochefoucault 
more facred than that of the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault ? The former is, I doubt not, a worthy 
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perfon; and (if it were not a fort of profanenefs — 
to talk of the ufe, as affecting the title to pro- 
perty) he makes a good ule of his revenues ; but 
it is. no difrefpect to him to fay, what authentic 
information well warrants me in faying, that the 
ufe made of a property equally valid, by his bro- 
ther the cardinal archbifhop of Rouen, was far 
more laudable and far more public-fpirited. Can 
one hear of the profcription of fuch perfons, 
~ and the confifcation of their effects, without in- 
dignation and horror? He is not a man who 
does not feel fuch emotions on fuch occafions, 
He does not deferve the name of a free man who 
will not exprefs them. 
Few barbarous- conquerors have ever made fo 
terrible a revolution in property. None of the ~ 
heads of the Roman factions, when they efta- 
blifhed <‘* crudelem illam Haftam” in all their 
auctions of rapine, have ever fet up to fale the 
goods of the conquered citizen to fuch an enor- 
mous amount. It mutt be allowed in favour of 
thofe tyrants of antiquity, that what was done 
by them could hardly be faid to be done in cold 
blood. Their paffions were inflamed, their tem- 
pers foured, their underftandings confufed, with 
the fpirit of revenge, with the innumerable re- 
ciprocated and recent inflictions and retaliations 
of blood and rapine. They were driven beyond 
all bounds of moderation by the apprehenfion of 
the return of power with the.return of property 
to the families of thofe they had injured beyond 
all hope of forgiveneis. | 
Thefe Roman confifcators, who were yet only 
3 in 
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in the elements of tyranny, and were not in- 
ftructed in the rights of men to exercife all forts 
of cruelties on each other without provocation, 
thought it neceffary to fpread a fort of colour 
over their injuftice. They confidered the van- 
quifhed party as compofed of traitors who had 
borne arms, or otherwife had acted with hoftility 
againft the commonwealth. They regarded them 
as perfons who had forfeited their property by 
their crimes. With you, in your improved 
ftate of the human mind, there was no fuch for- 
mality. You feized upon five millions fterling of 
annual rent, and turned forty or fifty thoufand hu- 
man creatures out.of their houfes, becaufe ** fuch 
was your pleafure.”” The tyrant, Harry the Eighth 
of England, as he was not better enlighten- 
ed than the Roman Marius’s and Sylla’s, and 
had not ftudied in your new fchools, did not 
know what an effectual inftrument of defpotifm 
was to be found in that grand magazine of 
offenfive weapons, the rights of men. When 
he refolved to rob the abbies, as the club of 
the Jacobins have robbed al] the ecclefiaftics, 
he began by fetting on foot a commif- 
fion to examine into the crimes and- abufes 
which prevailed in thofe communities. As it 
might be expected, his commiffion reported 
truths, exaggerations, and falfhoods. But truly. 


or falfely it reported abufes and offences. How- 


ever, aS abufes might be corrected, as every 
crime of perfons does not infer a forfeiture with 
regard to communities, and as property, in that 
dark age, was not difcovered to be a creature of 
prejudice, all thofe abules (aad there were ve 

of 
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of them) were hardly thought fufficient ground 
for fuch a confifcation as it was for his purpofes 
to make, He therefore procured the formal fur- 
render of thefe eftates. All thefe operofe pro- 
ceedings were adopted by one of the moft de- 
cided tyrants in the rolls of hiftory, as neceflary 
preliminaries, before he could venture, by brib- 
ing the members of his two fervile houfes with 
a fhare of the fpoil, and holding out to them 
an eternal immunity from taxation, to demand 
a confirmation of his iniquitous proceedings 
by an act of parliament. Had fate referved 
him to our times, four technical terms would 
have done his bufinefs, and faved him all this 
trouble; he needed nothing more than one fhort 
form of incantation—‘ Philofophy, Light, Li- 
berality, the Rights of Men.” | 

I can fay nothing in praife of thofe atts of ty- 
ranny, which no voice has hitherto ever com- 
mended under any of their falfe colours; yet in 
thefe falfe colours an homage was paid by defpo- 
tifm to juftice. The power which was above all 
- fear and all remorfe was not fet above all fhame. 
Whilft fhame keeps its watch, Virtue is not 
wholly extinguifhed in the heart ; nor will Mo- 
deration be utterly exiled from the minds of 
tyrants, 

I believe every honeft man fympathizes in his 
reflections with our political poet on that occa- 
fion, and will pray to avert the omen whenever 
thefe atts of rapacious defpotifm prefent them- 
{elves to his view or his imagination : 


— “ May no fuch ftorm 
*« Fall on our times, where ruin muft reform. 
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« ‘Tell me (my mufe) what monftrous, dire offence, 

« ‘What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

* To fuch a rage? Was’t luxury, or luft ? 

“ Was he fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft? 

“¢ Were thefe their crimes? they were his own much 
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*¢ But wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor *.”” 


This fame wealth, which is at all times treafon. 


and 


lefe nation to indigent and rapacious defpot- 


ifm, under all modes of polity, was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one obje&t. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refource 


but 


rapine remained to preferve its exiftence ? 


On this point I wifh to receive fome informa- 


tion. 


When the ftates met, was the condition 


of 


* The reft of the paflage is this—— 


Who having fpent the treafures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own. 

And yet this a&t, to varnifh o’er the fhame 

Of facrilege, muft bear devotion’s name. 

No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 

A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
And, free from confcience, is a flave to fame. 
Thus he the church at once proteéts, and {poils: 
But princes’ {words are fharper than their ftyles. 
And thus to th’ ages paft he makes amends, 
Their charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty aéry contemplations dwell ; 

And, like the block, unmoved lay: but ours, 
As much too attive, like the ftork devours. 

Is there no temp’rate region can be known, 


Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone? 
«© Could 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after ceco- 
nomifing (on principles of juftice and mercy) 
through all departments, no fair repartition of 
burthens upon all the orders could poffibly re- 
ftore them? If fuch an equal impofition would 
have been fufficient, you well know it might 
eafily have been made. Mr. Neckar, in the 
budget which he laid before the Orders affem- 
bled at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 
of the fiate of the French nation *, 

If we give credit to him, it was not neceffary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitions what- 
foever, to put the receipts of France on a'ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 


<¢ Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

** But to be reftiefs in a werfe extreme? 

«* And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

<« But to be caft into a calenture? 

«¢ Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
*< So far, to make us with for ignorance ? 

«< Ard rather in the dark to grope our way, 

<© Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 
«© Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, » 
«© What barbarous invader fack’d the land? 

<¢ But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
** This defolation, but a Chriitian king ; 

«© When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

“« *Twixt our beft actions, and the wortt of theirs, 
«¢ What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

«* When fuch th’ effects of our devotion are?’’ 


_ Coorer’s Hixt, by Sir Joun Denuam, 
* Rapport de Monf. le dire&teur général des finances, fait 


par ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mais, 1789. 
| atv 
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at $31,444,000 livres; the fixed revenue at 
475,294,000, making the deficiency 56,150,000; 
or fhort of 2,200,000 fterling. But to balance 
it, he brought forward favings and improve- 
ments of revenue (confidered as entirely certain) 
to rather more than the amount of that defi- 
ciency ; and he concludes with thefe emphatical 
words (p.39) ‘* Quel pays, Meffieurs, que celui, 
“ou, fans impots et avec de fimples objets 
cs inappercs, on peut faire difparoitre un deficit 
«« quia fait tant de bruit en Europe.” As to 
the re-imburfement, the finking of debt, and the 
other great objects of public bedi and political 
arrangement indicated in Monf. Necker’s fpeech, 
no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned affefiment on the ci- 
tizens without diftinction would have provided 
for all of them to the fulleft extent of their de- 
mand. , 

If this reprefentation of Monf. Necker was 
falfe, then the affembly are in the highetft degree 
culpable for having forced the king to accept as 
his minifter, and fince the king’s depofition, for 
having employed as ¢heir minifter, a man who 
had been capable of abufing fo notorioufly the 
confidence of his mafter and their own; in a mat- 
ter too of the higheft moment, and directly ape 
pertaining to his particular office. But if the re- 
preientation was exact (as, having always, along 
with you, conceived a high degree of refpect for 
Mr. Neckar, I make no doubt it was) then 
what can be faid in favour of thofe, who, 1n- 
ftead of moderate, reafonable, and general con- 
tribution, have in cold blood, and impelled by. 
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no neceffity, had recourfe to a partial and cruel 
confifcation ? 

Was that contribution refufed on a pretext 
of privilege, either on the part of the clergy or 
on that of the nobility? Nocertainly. As to 
the clergy, they even ran before the wifhes of 
the third order. Previous to the meeting of the 
ftates, they had in all their inftructions exprefsly 
directed their deputies to renounce every immu- 
nity, which put them upon a footing diftiné 
from the condition of their fellow-fubjects. In 
this renunciation the clergy were even more 
explicit than the nobility. 

But let us fuppofe that the deficiency had re- 
mained at the 56 millions, (or £.2,200,000 fter- 
Jing) as at firft ftated by Mr. Necker. Let us 
allow that all the refources he oppofed to that 
deficiency were impudent and groundlefs fictions ; 
and that the affembly (or their lords of articles * 
at the Jacobins) were from thence juftified in lays 
ing the whole burthen of that deficiency on the 
‘clergy,—yet allowing all this, a necefluy of 
£. 2,200,000 fterling will not fupport a confifca- 
tion to the amount of five millions. The impo- 
fition of £.2,200,000 on the clergy, as partial, 
would have been oppreffive and unjuft, but it 
would not have been altogether ruinous to thofe on . 
whom it wasimpofed; and therefore it would not 
have anfwered the real purpofe of the managers. 


= An. the conftitution of Scotland during the Stuart reigns, 
a committee fat for preparing bills; and none could pafs, 
but thofe previoufly approved by them, This committee was 
called lords of articles. 
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Perhaps perfons, unacquainted with the ftate. 
of France, on hearing the clergy and the no- 
bleffe were privileged in point of taxation, may 
be led to imagine, that previous to the revolution 
thefe bodies had contributed nothing to the ftate. 
This is a great miftake. ‘They certainly did not 
contribute equally with each other, nor either of 
them equally with the commons. They both how- 
ever contributed largely, Neither nobility nor 
clergy enjoyed any exemption from the excife on 
confumable commodities, from duties of cuftom, 
or from any of the other numerous indireé impo- 
fitions, which in France as well as here, make fo 
very large a proportion of all payments to the 
public. The nobleffe paid the capitation. They 
paid alfo a land-tax, called the twentieth penny, 
to the height fometimes of three, fometimes of 
four fhillings in the pound; both of them dire# 
impofitions of no light nature, and no trivial — 
produce. The clergy of the provinces an- 
nexed by conqueft to France (which in extent 
make about an eighth part of the whole but in 
wealth a much larger proportion) paid likewife 
to the capitation and the twentieth penny, at 
the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in 
the old provinces did not pay the capitation ; 
but they had redeemed themfelves at the ex- 
pence of about 24 millions, or a little more 
than a million fterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths; but then they made free 
gifts; they contracted debts for the ftate; and 
they were fubject to fome other charges, the 
whole computed at about a thirteenth part of 


their 
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their clear income. They ought to have paid 
antiually about forty thoufand pounds more, 
to put them oa a par with the contribution 
of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous pro- 
fcription hung over the clergy, they made 
an offer of a contribution, through the arch- 
bifhop of Aix, which, for its extravagance, 
ought not to have been accepted. But it was 

evidently and obvioufly more advantageous to 
the public creditor, than any thing which could 
rationally be promifed by the confifcation. Why 
was it not accepted ? The reafon is plain—There 
was no defire that the church fhould be brought 
to ferve the ftate. The fervice of the ftate was 
made a pretext to deftroy the church. One 
ereat end in the project would have been de- 
feated, if the plan of extortion had been adopted 
in lieu of the fcheme of confifeation. The new 
landed intereft connected with the new republic, 
and connected with it for its very being, could 
not have béen created. This was the reafon 
why that extravagant ranfom was not accepted. 

The madnefs of the proje& of confifeation, 
on the plan that was firft pretended, foon be- 
carne apparent. ‘To bring this unwieldy mafs of 
Janded property, enlarged by the confifcation of 
all the vaft landed’ domain of the crown, at 
once into market, was obvioufly to defeat the 
profits propofed by the confifcation, by depre- 
ciating the value of thofe lands, and indeed of 
all the landed eftates throughout France. Such 
a fudden diverfion of all its circulating money from 
trade to land, muft be an additional mifchief. What 
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itep was taken? Did the affembly, on becoming 
fenfible of the inevitable ill effects of their pro- 
jected fale, revert to the offers of the clergy ? No 
diftrefs could oblige them to travel in a courfe 
which was difgraced by any appearance ofjuftice. 
Giving over all hopes from a general immediate 
fale, another project feems to have fucceeded. 
They propofed to take ftock in exchange for the 
church lands.’ In that project great difficulties 
arofe in equalizing the objects to be exchanged. 
Other obftacles alfo prefented themfelves, which 
threw them back again upon fome project of 
fale. The municipalities had taken an alarm. 
They would not hear of transferring the whole 
plunder of the kingdom to the ftock-holders in 
Paris. Many of thofe municipalities had been 
(upon fyftem) reduced to the moft deplorable 
indizence. Money was no where to be feen. 
They were therefore led to the point that was fo 
ardently defired. They panted for a currency 
of any kind which might revive their perifhing 
induitry. The municipalities were then to be | 
admitted to a fhare in the {poil, which evidently 
rendered the firft {cheme (if ever it had been fe- 
rioufly entertained) altogether impracticable. 
Public exigencies preffed upon all fides. The 
minifter of finance reiterated his call for fupply 
with a moft urgent, anxious, and boding voice. 
Thus preffed on all fides, inftead. of the firft 
plan of converting their bankers into bifhops 
and abbots, inftead of paying the old. debr, 
they contracted a new debt, at 3 per. cent. 
creating a new paper currency, founded on an 


eventual fale of the church lands. They iffued 
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this paper currency to fatisfy in the firft in- 
ftance chiefly the demands made upon them by 
the Bank of difcount, the great machine, or paper- 
mill, of their fictitious wealth. 

The fpoil of the church was now become the 
only refource of all their operations in finance; 
the vital principle of all their politics; the fole 
fecurity for the exiftence of their power. It 
was neceflary by all, even the moft violent 
means, to put every individual on the fame bot- 
tom, and to bind the nation in one guilty intereft 
to uphold this aét, and the authority of thofe by 
whom it wasdone. In order to force the moft 
reluctant into a participation of their pillage, 
they rendered their paper circulation compulfory 
in all payments. Thofe who confider the ge- 
neral tendency of their {fchemes to this one 
object as a centre; and a centre from which af- 
terwards all their meafures radiate, will not think 
that I dwell too long upon this part of the pro- 
ceedings of the national affembly. 

To cut off all appearance of connexion between 
the crown and public juftice, and to bring the whole 
under implicit obedience to the dictators in Paris, 
the old independent judicature of the parliaments, 
with all its merits, and all its faults, was wholly abo- 
lifhed. Whilft the parliaments exifted, it was evident 
that the people might fome time or other come to 
refort to them, and rally under the ftandard of their 
antient laws. It became however a matter of con- 
fideration that the magiftrates and officers, in the 
courts now abolifhed, bad purchafed their places 
ata very high rate, for which, as well as for the 
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duty they performed, they received but a very low 
return of intereft. Simple confifeation is a boon only 
for the clergy ;— to the lawyers fome appearances of 
equity are to be obierved; and they are to receive 
compenfation to an immenfe amount. Their com- 
penfation becomes part of the national debt, for the 
liquidation of which there is the one exhauttlefs 
fund. The lawyers are to obtain their compenfation 
in the new church paper, which is to march with 
the new principles of judicature and legiflature. 
The difmiffed magiftrates are to take their fhare 
of martyrdom with the ecclefiaftics, or to receive 
their own property from fuch a fund and in fuch 
a manner, as all thofe, who have been feafoned 
with the antient principles of jurifprudence, and 
had been the {worn guardians of property, muft 
look upon with horror. Even the clergy are to re- 
ceive their miferable allowance out of the depre- 
ciated paper which is ftamped with the indelible 
character of facrilege, and with the fymbols of 
their own ruin, or they muft ftarve. So violent an 
Outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as this 
compulfory paper currency, has feldom been ex- 
hibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, 
at any time, or in any nation, 

In the courfe of all thefe operations, at length 
comes out the grand arcanum ;—that in reality, and 
in a fair fenfe, the lands of the church (fo far as any 
thing certain can be gathered from their proceed- 
ings) are not to be foldat all. By the late refolu- 
tions of the national affembly, they are indeed to be 
delivered to the higheft bidder. But it is to be ob- 


ferved, that a certain portion only of the purchafe money 
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is to be laid down. A period of twelve years is to 
be given for the payment of the reft. The philo- 
fophic purchafers are therefore, on payment of a 
fort of fine, to be put inftantly into poffeffion of 
the eftate. It becomes in fome refpeéts a fort 
of gift to them; to be held on the feudal tenure 
of zeal to the new eftablifhment. This project is 
evidently to let in a body of purchafers without 
money. ‘The confequence will be, that thefe pur- 
chafers, or rather grantees, will pay, not only from 
the rents as they accrue, which might as well be re- 
ceived by the ftate, but from the fpoil of the ma- 
terials of buildings, from wafte in woods, and from 
whatever money, by hands habituated to the grip- 
ings of ufury, they can wring from the miferable 
peafant. He is to bedelivered over to the merce- 
nary and arbitrary difcretion of men, who will be 
ftimulated to every fpecies of extortion by the 
growing demands on the growing profits of an 
eftate held under the precarious fettlement of a 
new political fyftem. 

When all the frauds, impoftures, violences, ra- 
pines, burnings, murders, confifcations, compul- 
fory paper currencies, and every defcription of ty- 
ranny and cruelty employed to bring about and 
to uphold | this revolution, have their natural 
effect, that is, to fhock the moral fentiments 
of all virtuous and fober minds, the abettors 
of this philofophic fyftem immediately ftrain their 
throats in a declamation againft the old monar- 
chical government of France. When they have 
rendered that depofed power fufficiently black, 
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they then proceed in argument, as if all thofe wha 
difapprove of their new abufes mutt of courfe be 
partizans of the old; that thofe who reprobate 
their crude and violent fchemes of liberty ought 
to be treated as advocates for fervitude. I admit 
that their neceffities do compel them to this bafe 
and contemptible fraud, Nothing can reconcile 
men to their proceedings and projects but the 
fuppofition that there is no third option between 
them, and fome tyranny as odious as can be fur- 
nifhed by the records of hiftory, or by the inven- 
tion of poets, This prattling of theirs hardly de- 
ferves the name of fophiftry. It is nothing but plain 
impudence, Have thefe gentlemen never heard, 
in the whole circle of the worlds of theory and 
practice, of any thing between the defpo- 
tifm of the monarch and the defpotifm of the 
multitude ? Have they never heard of a monar- 
chy direéted by laws, controlled and balanced 
by the great hereditary wealth and hereditary dig- 
nity of a nation; and both again controlled by 
a judicious check from the reafon and feeling of 
the people at large atting by a fuitable and per- 
manent organ? Is it then impoffible that a man 
may be found who, without criminal ill intention, 
or pitiable abfurdity, fhall prefer fuch a mixed and 
tempered government to either of the extremes ; 
and who may repute that nation to be deftitute 
of all wifdom and of all virtue, which, having 
in its choice to obtain fuch a government with 
eafe, or rather to confirm it when actually poffeffed, 
thought proper to commit a thoufand crimes, and 
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to fubjeét their country toa thoufand evils, in order 
to avoid it? Is it then a truth fo univerfally ac- 
knowledged, that a pure democracy is the only 
tolerable form into which human fociety can be 
thrown, that a man is not permitted to hefitate 
about its merits, without the fufpicion of being a 
friend to tyranny, that is, of being a foe to man- 

kind ? | 
I do not know under what defcription to clafs 
the prefent ruling authority in France. It affects 
to be a pure democracy, though I think it in a 
dire&t train of becoming fhortly a mifchievous 
and ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I 
admit it to be a contrivance of the nature and 
effect of what it pretends to. I reprobate no 
form of government merely upon abftract prin- 
ciples. There may be fituations in which the 
purely democratic form will become neceffary. 
There may be fome (very few, and very particu- 
larly circumftanced) where it would be clearly de- 
lipeable. . This ldo, not, take, to’ be..the ..cafe.of 
France, or of any other great country. Until 
now, we have feen no examples of confiderable 
democracies. ‘The antients were better acquaint- 
ed with them. Not being wholly unread in the 
authors, who had feen the moft of thofe contti- 
tutions, and who beft underftood them, I cannot 
help concurring with their opinion, that an abfo-~ 
Jute democracy, no more than abfolute monarchy, 
is to be reckoned among the legitimate forms of 
government. They think it rather the corruption 
and degeneracy, than the found conftitution of a re- 
public. - If I recollect rightly, Ariftotle obferves, 
that 
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that a democracy has many ftriking points of re- 
femblance with a tyranny*. Of this I am certain, 
that in a democracy, the majority of the citizens 
is capable of exercifing the moft cruel oppreffions 
upon the minority, whenever ftrong divifions pre- 
vail in that kind of polity, as they often mutt ; 
and that oppreffion of the minority will extend ‘to 
far greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almoft ever be appre- 
hended from the dominion of a fingle fceptre. In 
fuch a popular perfecution, individual fufferers are 
in a much more deplorable condition than in any 
other. Under a cruel prince they have the balmy 
compaffion of mankind to affuage the {mart of their 
wounds ; they have the plaudits of the people to 
animate their generous conftancy under their fuffer- 
ings ; but thofe who are fubjected to wrong under 
multitudes, are deprived of all external confola- 


* When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many 


years had elapfed from my reading the paflage. A learned 
friend has found it, and it is as follows: 


To 18O- 70 aur, HO capa Ceramorince Tay Beariovay, cut Tat 
Lugiquaray, waraeg éuet To emurouynatlas* nak O Onucryay- wan a 
wana, of cuTo Mat av@Aayav" nat paisa EncuTERCL Tap EUarrEgaKG 
loxXUBTWy of me HOMAKES Tape, TUPCIVOIC, oF de Omjncrywmyal Taper ToIg 
Onsois Toig TOTOIS. 

« The ethical character is the fame; both exercife defpotifm 
over the better clafs of citizens; and decrees are in the one, 
« what ordinances and arréts are in the other: the demagogue 
* too, and the court favourite, are not unfrequently the fame 
« identical men, and always bear aclofe analogy ; and thefe 
« have the principal power, each in their refpective forms of 
* government, favourites with the abfolute monarch, and de- 
‘ magogues with a people fuch as I have defcribed.’ - Arift, 
Politic, lib. iv. cap. 4. ve 
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tion. They feem deferted by mankind; over- 
powered by a confpiracy of their whole fpecies. 

But admitting democracy not to have that inevi- 
table tendency to party tyranny, which I fuppofe it 
to have, and admitting it to poffefs as much good in 
it when unmixed, as I] am fure it poffeffes when com- 
pounded with other forms; does monarchy, on its 
part, contain nothing at all to recommend it? I do 
not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have his works, 
in general, left any permanent impreffion on my 
mind. He is a prefumptuous anda fuperficial writer. 
But he has one obfervation, which, in my opinion, 
is not without depth and folidity. He fays, that 
he prefers a monarchy to other governments ; be- 
caufe you can better ingraft any defcription of 
republic on a monarchy, than any thing of mo- 
narchy upon the republican forms. I think him 
perfectly in the right. The fact is fo hiftorically ; 
and it agrees well with the fpeculation. 

I know how eafy a topic it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatnefs. By a revolution in 
the ftate, the fawning fycophant of yefterday, is 
converted into the auftere critic of the prefent 
hour. But fteady independent minds, when they 
have am object of fo ferious a concern to man- 
kind as government, under their contemplation, 
will difdain to affume the part of fatirifts and 
declaimers. They will judge of human inftitu- 
tions as they do of human characters. They will 
fort out the good from the evil, which is mixed 
in mortal infticutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though ufually, and 
J think juftly, reputed the beft of the unqualified 
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or ill-qualified monarchies, was ftill full of abufes. 
Thefe abufes accumulated in a length of time, as 
they muft accumulate in every monarchy not under 
the conftant infpection of a popular reprefentative. 
I am no ftranger to the faults and defeéts of the 
fubverted government of France; and I think I 
am not inclined by nature or policy to make a pa- 
negyric upon any thing which is a juft and natural 
object of cenfure. But the queftion is not now of 
the vices of that monarchy, but of its exiftence. 
Is it then true, that the French government was fuch 
as to be incapable or uadeferving of reform; fo that 
it was of abfolute neceffity the whole fabric fhould 
be at once pulled down, and the area cleared for 
the erection of a theoretic experimental edifice 
in its place? All France was of a different opi- 
nion in the beginning of the year 1789. The in- 
ftructions to the reprefentatives to the ftates-gene- 
ral, from every diftrict in that kingdom, were filled 
with projects for the reformation of that govern- 
ment, without the remoteft fugeeftion of a defign 
to deftroy it. Had fuch a defign been then even 
infinuated, I believe there would have been butane 
voice, and that voice for rejecting it with fcorn and 
horror. Men have been fometimes led by degrees, 
fometimes hurried into things, the whole of which, 
if they could have feen together, they never would 
have permitted the moft remote approach. When 
thofe inftructions were given, there was no quel- 
tion but that abufes exifted, and that they de- 
manded a reform; nor is there now. In the in- 
terval between the inftructions and the revolution, 
things changed their fhape; and in confequence 


of that change, the true queftion at prefent is, 
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Whether thofe who would have reformed, or 
thofe who have deftroyed, are in the night? 

To hear fome men fpeak of the late monarchy 
of France, you would imagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perfia bleeding under the ferocious fword of 
Tahmas Kouli Khan; or at leaft defcribing the bar- 
barous anarchic defpotifm of Turkey,where the fineft 
countries in the moft genial climates in the world 
are wafted by peace more than any countries have 
been worried by war; where arts are unknown, 
where manufactures languifh, where fcience is ex- 
tinguifhed, where agriculture decays, where the 
human race itfelf melts away and perifhes under 
the eye of the obferver. Was this the cafe of 
France? [ have no way of determining the quef- 
tion but by a reference to facts. Faéts do not 
fupport this refemblance. Along with much evil, 
there is fome good in monarchy itfelf; and fome 
corrective to its evil, from religion, from laws, 
from manners, from opinions, the French monar- 
chy muft have received ; which rendered it (though 
by no means a free, and therefore by no means a 
good conftitution) a defpotifm rather in appear- 
ance than in reality. 

Among the ftandards upon which the effects of 
government on any country are to be eftimated, 
I mutt confider the ftate of its population as not 
the teaft certain, No country in which population 
flourifhes, and is in progreffive improvement, can 
be under a very mifchievous government. About 
fixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities 
of France made, with other matters, a report 
of the population of their feveral diftricts. I have 
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not the books, which are very voluminous, by me, 
nor do J know where to procure them (I am ob- 
liged to fpeak by memory, and therefore the lefs 
pofitively) but I think the pepulation of France 
was by them, even at that period, eftimated at 
twenty-two millions of fouls. At the end of the 
Jaft century it had been generally calculated 
at eighteen. On either of thefe eftimations France 
was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an au- 
thority for his own time at leaft equal to the In- 
tendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently 
fure principles, the people of France, in the year 
1780, at twenty-four millions fix hundred and 
feventy thoufand. But was this the probable 
ultimate term under the old eftablifhment? Dr. 
Price is of opinion, that the growth of population 
in France was by no means at its acmé in that year. 
I certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority a good 
deal more in thefe fpeculations, than I do in his 
general politics. This gentleman, taking ground 
on Mr. Necker’s data, is very confident, that fince 
the period of that minifter’s calculation, the 
French population has encreafed rapidly ; fo ra- 
pidly that in the year 1789 he will not confent 
to rate the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. After abating much 
(and much I think ought to be abatéd) from 
the faneuine calculation of Dr. Price, I have no 
doubt that the population of France did encreafe 
confiderably during this later period: but fuppof- 
ing that it encreafed to nothing more than will be 
fufficient to compleat the 24,670,c00 to 25 mil- 
lions, ftill a population of 25 millions, and that 
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in an increafing progrefs, on a fpace of about 
twenty-feven thoufand fquare leagues, is immente. 
It is, for inftance, a good deal more than the 
proportionable population of this ifland, or even 
than that of England, the beft-peopled part of 
the united kingdom. 

It is not univerfally true, that France is a fertile 
country. Confiderable traéts of it are barren, 
and labour under other natural difadvantages. In 
the portions of shat territory, where things are 
more favourable, as far as I am able to difcover, 
the numbers of the people correfpond to the indul- 
gence of nature*. The Generality of Lifle (this 
I admit is the ftrongeft example) upon an extent 
of 404 4 leagues, about ten years ago, contained 
734,600 fouls, which 1s 1772 inhabitants to each 
{quare league. The middle term for the reft of 
France is about goo inhabitants to the fame ad- 
meafurement. 

I do not attribute this population to the depofed 
eovernment ; becaufe I do not like to compli- 
ment the contrivances of men, with what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of Providence. 
But that decried government could not have 
obftructed, moft probably it favoured, the opera- 
tion of thofe caufes (whatever they were) whether 
of nature in the foil, or in habits of induftry 
among the people, which has produced fo large a 
number of the fpecies throughout that whole king- 
dom, and exhibited in fome particular places fuch 


* De I’ Adminiftration des Finances de la France, par Monf. 
Necker, vol. i. p. 288. 
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prodigies of population. I never will fuppole that 
fabrick of a ftate to be the worft of all political 
inftitutions, which, by experience, is found to con- 
tain a principle favourable (however latent it may 
be) to the encreafe of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no 
contemptible ftandard, by which we may judge 
whether, on the whole, a government be pro- 
tecting or deftructive. . France far exceeds Eng- 
land in the multitude of her people; but I ap-: 
prehend that her comparative wealth 1s much in- 
ferior to ours; that it is not fo equal in the dif- 
tribution, nor fo ready in the circulation. I be- 
lieve the difference in the form of the two govern- 
ments to be amongtt the caufes of this advantage 
on the fide of England. I fpeak of England, not 
of the whole Britifh dominions; which, if compared 
with thofe of France, will, in fome degree, weaken 
the comparative rate of wealth upon our fide. But 
that wealth, which will not endure a comparifon with 
the riches of England, may conftitute a very re- 
fpectable degree of opulence. Mr. Necker’s book 
publifhed in 1785*, contains an accurate and in- 
terefting collection of faéts relative to public ceco- 
nomy and to political arithmetic ; and his fpecu- 
Jations on the fubject are generally wife and liberal. 
In that work he gives an idea of the’ ftate of 
France, very remote from the portrait of a coun- 
try whofe government was a perfect grievance, an 
abfolute evil, admitting no cure but through the 
violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. 


* De l’Adminiftration des Finances de la France, par 
M. Necker. 
He 
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He affirms, that from the year 1726 to the year 
1784, there was coined at the mint of France, in 
the fpecies of gold and filver, to the amount of 
about one hundred millions of pounds fterling*. 

It is impoffible that Mr. Necker fhould be mif- 
taken in the amount of the bullion which has been 
coined in the mint. It is a matter of official record. 
The reafonings of this able financier, concerning 
the quantity of gold and filver which remained for 
circulation, when he wrote 1n 1785, that is about 
four years before the depofition and imprifonment 
of the French King, are not of equal certainty ; 
but they are laid on grounds fo apparently folid, 
that it is not eafy to refufe a confiderable de- 
gree of affent to his calculation. He calculates 
the zumeraire, or what we call /pecte, then actually 
exifting in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
of the fame Englifh money. A great acctimula- 
tion of wealth for one country, large as that coun- 
try is! Mr. Necker was fo far from confidering 
this influx of wealth as likely to ceafe, when he 
wrote in 1785, that he prefumes upon a future 
annual increafe of two per cent. upon the money 
brought into France during the periods from which 
he computed. | 

Some adequate caufe muft have originally in- 
troduced all the money coined at its mint into 
that kingdom ; and fome caufe as opetative muft 
have kept at home, or returned into its bofom, 
fuch a vaft flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calcu- 
lates to remain for domeftic circulation, Suppofe 
any reafonable dedu¢tions from M. Necker’s com- 


* Vol. ili, chap. 8. and chap. 9. 
ee putation ; 
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pttation; the remainder muft ftill amount to ar 
immenfe fum. Caufes thus powerful to acquire 
and to retain, cannot be found in difcouraged 
induftry, infecure property, and a pofitively de- 
ftru€tive government. Indeed, when I confider 
the face of the kingdom of France ; the multitude 
and opulence of her cities; the ufeful magnifi- 
cence of her fpacious high roads and bridges; 
the opportunity of her artificial canals and naviga- 
tions opening the conveniences of maritime com- 
munication through a folid continent of fo im- 
menfe an extent; when J turn my eyes to the ftupen- 
dous works of her ports and harbours, and to her 
whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade ; 
when I bring before my view the number of her for- 
tifications, conftructed with fo bold and mafter- 
ly a fkill, and made and maintained at fo prodi- 
gious a charge, prefenting an armed front and 
impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon every 
fide ; when I recollect how very {mall a part of 
that extenfive region is without cultivation, and 
to what complete perfection the culture of many 
of the beft productions of the earth have been 
brought in France; when I reflect on the excel- 
tence of. her manufactures and fabrics, fecond 
to none but ours, and in fome particulars not 
fecond; when I contemplate the grand founda- 
tions of charity, public and private; when I fur- 
vey the ftate of all the arts that beautify and 
polifh life; when I reckon the men fhe has bred 
for extending her fame in war, her able ftatefmen, 
the multitude of her profound lawyers and theo- 
fogians, her philofophers, her critics, her hifto- 


tians and antiquaries, her poets, and her orators 
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facred and profane, I behold in all this fome- 
thing which awes and commands the imagination, 
which checks the mind on the brink of precipi- 
tate and indifcriminate cenfure, and which de- 
mands, that we fhould very ferioufly examine, what 
and how ereat are the latent vices that could autho- 
rife us at once to level fo fpecious a fabric with 
the ground. I do not recognize, in this view of 
things, the defpotifm of Turkey. Nor do I difcern 
the character of a government that has been, on the 
whole, fo oppreffive, or fo corrupt, or fo negligent, 
as to be utterly unfit for all reformation. I mutt think 
fuch a government well deferved to have its excel- 
Jencies heightened ; its faults corrected ; and its ca- 

pacities improved into a Britith conftitution, 
Whoever has examined into the proceedings of 
that depofed government for feveral years back, 
cannot fail to have obferved, amidft the incon- 
ftancy and flu€tuation natural to courts, an earneft 
endeavour towards the profperity and improve- 
ment of the country; he muft admit, that it had 
long been employed, in fome inftances, wholly to 
remove, in many confiderably to correét, the abu- 
five practices and ufages that had prevailed in the 
ftate; and that even the unlimited power of the 
fovereion over the perfons of his fubjects, incon- 
fiftent, as undoubtedly it was, with law and liber- 
ty, had yet been every day growing more miti- 
gated in the exercife. So far from refufing itfelf 
to reformation, that government was open, with a 
cenfurable degree of facility, to all forts of projects 
and projectors on the fubjec&t. Rather too much 
countenance was given to the {fpirit of innovation, 
: 2 which 
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which foon was turned againft thofe who foftered 
it, and ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no 
very flattering juftice to that fallen monarchy, to 
fay, that, for many years, it trefpaffed more by 
levity and want of judgment in feveral of its 
fchemes, than from any defect in diligence or in 
public fpirit. To compare the government of 
France for the laft fifteen or fixteen years with 
wife and well-conftituted eftablifhments, during 
that, or during any period, is not to act with fair- 
nefs. But if in point of prodigality in the expen- 
diture of money, or in point of rigour in the 
exercife of power, it be compared with any of the 
former reigns, I believe candid judges will give 
little credit to the good intentions of thofe who 
dwell perpetually on the donations to favourites, or 
on the expences of the court, or on the horrors of 
the Baftile in the reign of Louis the XVIth. 

’ ‘Whether the fyftem, if it deferves fuch a name, 
now built on the ruins of that antient monarchy, 
will be able to give a better account of the popu- 
lation and wealth of the country, which it has taken 
under its care, is a matter very doubtful. Inftead 
of improving by the change, I apprehend that 
a long feries of years muft be told before it can re- 
cover in any degree the effects of this philofophic 
revolution, and before the nation can be replaced 
on its former footing. If Dr. Price fhould think fit, 
a few years hence, to favour us with an eftimate 
of the population of France, he will hardly be able 
to make up his tale of thirty millions of fouls, as 
computed in 1789, or the aflembly’s computation 
of twenty-fix millions in that year; or even 
| Mr. Necker’s 
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Mr. Necker’s twenty-five millions ia 1780, I 
hear that there are confiderable emigrations from 
France; and that many quitting that voluptuous 
climate, and that feductive Circean liberty, have 
taken refuge in the frozen regions, and under the 
Britifh defpotifm, of Canada. 

In the prefent difappearance of coin, no per- 
fon could think it the fame country, in which 
the prefent minifter of the finances has been able 
to difcover fourfcore millions fterling in fpecie. 
From its general afpect one would conclude that 
it had been for fome time paft under the fpecial 
direction of the learned academicians of Laputa 
and Balnibarbi*. Already the population of Paris 
has fo declined, that Mr. Necker ftated to the na- 
tional affernbly the provifion to be made for its 
fubfiftence at a fifth lefs than what had formerly 
been found requifite. It is faid (and I have never 
heard it contradicted) that an hundred thoufand 
people are out of employment in that city, though 
it is become the feat of the imprifoned court and 
nationat affembly. Nothing, I am credibly inform- 
ed, can exceed the fhocking and difgufting fpecta- 
¢le of mendicancy difplayed in that capital. Indeed, 
the votes of the national .affembly leave no doubt 
of the fact. They have lately appointed a ftanding 
committee of mendicancy. They are contriving 
at once a vigorous police on this fubject, and, 
for the firft sine the impofition of a tax to main- 
tain the poor, for whofe prefent relief great fums 
appear on the face of the public accounts of the 


* See Galliver’s Travels for the idea of countries governed 
by philofophers, 
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year *. In the mean time, the leaders of the 
legiflative clubs and coffee-houfes are intoxicated 
with admiration at their own wifdom and ability. 
They {peak with the moft fovereign contempt of 
the reft of the world. They tell the people, to com- 
fort them in the rags with which they have cloathed 
them, that they are a nation of philofophers ; and, 
foretimes, by all the arts of quackifh parade, by 
fhew, tumult, and buftle, fometimes by the alarms 
of plots and invafions, they attempt to drown the 
cries of indigence, and to divert the eyes of the ob- 
ferver from the ruin and wretchednefs of the ftate. 
A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, ac- 
companied with a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy fervitude. But before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be 
pretty fure, it is real liberty which is pur- 
chafed, and that fhe is to be purchafed at no 
other price. I fhall always, however, confider that 
liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wifdom and juftice for her companions ; and 
does not lead profperity and plenty in her train. 


* Travaux de charité pour fubvenir au i 


manque de travail 4 Paris et dans les Liy. 2s Se 
provinces —- —_— — 3,866,920 StS 161,421 13 4 
Deftrudtion de vagabondage et de la men- 
~ Gicité -~ ~ _ — 1,671,417 — 69,642 7 6 
Primes pour Pimportation de grains = 5,671,907 —= 246,329 9 2 


Liv. ©11,210,244 St8 467,093 10 9 
As Iam not quite fatisfied with the na- MC ce bape hee : 


ture and extent of the annexed article in 
the public accounts, I do not infert itin the 
above reference 3 butif it be underftood of 
the purchafe of provifion for the poor, it is 
immenfe indeed, and {wells the total to a 
formidable bulk. 

Depentes relatives aux fubfiftances, deduc- 


jon faitdes récouvremens quionteulieu 49,871,790 = 1 Gerda 118 
Total = Liv, 51,082,034 St® 2,128,418 © ré 
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The advocates for this revolution, not fatisfied 
with exaggerating the vices of their antient go- 
vernment, ftrike at the fame of their country 
itfelf, by painting almoft all that could have at- 
traéted the attention of ftrangers, I mean their 
nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror. 
If this were only a libel, there had not been much 
in it. But it has practical confequences. Had 
your nobility and gentry, who formed the great 
body of your landed men, and the whole of your 
military officers, reflembled thofe of Germany, at 
the period when the Hanfe-towns were neceffitated 
to confederate againft the nobles in defence of 
their property—had they been like the Or/inz and 
Vitelli in Italy, who ufed to fally from their fortified 
dens to rob the trader and traveller—had they 
been fuch as the Mamalukes in Egypt, or the 
WNayres on the coaft of Malabar, I do admit, that 
too critical an enquiry might not be advifeable into 
the means of freeing the world from fuch a nuifance. 
The ftatues of Equity and Mercy might be veiled 
fora moment. The tendereft minds, confounded 
with the dreadful exigence in which morality fub- 
mits to the fufpenfion of its own rules in favour of 
its own principles, might turn afide whilft fraud 
and violence were accomplifhing the deftru¢ction 
of a pretended nobility which difgraced whiltt it per- 
fecuted human nature. The perfons moft abhorrent 
from blood, and treafon, and arbitrary confi{cation, 
might remain filent fpectators of this civil war be- 
tween the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under 
the king’s precept at Verfailles, in 1789, or their 
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eonftituents, deferve to be looked on as the Nayres 
or Mamalukes of this age, or as the Orfini and Vitelle 
of ancient times ? If I had then afked the queftion, I 
fhould have paffed for a madman. What have they 
fince done that they were to be driven into exile, that 
their perfons fhould be hunted about, mangled, and 
tortured, their families difperfed, their houfes laid in 
afhes, that their order fhould be abolifhed, and the 
memory of it, if poffible, extinguifhed, by ordain- 
ing them to change the very names by which they 
were ufually known? Read their inftru€tions to 
their reprefentatives. They breathe the fpirit of 
liberty as warmly, and they recommend reforma- 
tion as ftrongly, as any other order. Their privileges 
relative to contribution were voluntarily furrender- 
ed; as the king, from the beginning, furrendered 
all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon a free 
conftitution there was but one opinion in France. 
"Yhe abfolute monarchy was at an end. It breathed 
its laft, without a groan, without ftruggle, without 
convulfion. AlJl the ftrugele, all the diffenfion 
arofe afterwards upon the preference of a defpotic 
democracy to a government of reciprocal controul. 
The triumph of the victorious party was over the 
principles of a Britifh conftitution. 

I have obferved the affectation, which, for many 
years paft, has prevailed in Paris even to a de- 
gree perfectly childifh, of idolizing the memory 
of your Henry the Fourth. If any thing could 
put one out of humour with that ornament to the 
kingly charaéter, it would be this overdone ftyle of 


infidious panegyric. ‘The perfons who have worked © 


this engine the moft bufly, are thofe who have 


ended 
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ended their panegyrics in dethroning his fucceffor 
and defcendant; aman, as good-natured at the leaft, 
as Henry the Fourth ; altogether as fond of his peo- 
ple ; and who has done infinitely more to correct 
the antient vices of the ftate than that great monarch 
did, or we are fure he ever meantto do. Well 
it is for his panegyrifts that they have not him to 
deal with. For Henry of Navarre was a refolute, 
active, and politic prince. He pofleffed indeed 
ereat humanity and mildnefs; but an humanity 
and mildnefs that never ftood in the way of his in- 
terefts, He never fought to be loved without put- 
ting himfelf farft in a condition to be feared. He 
ufed foft lancuage with determined conduct. He 
afferted and maintained his authority in the grofs, 
and diftributed his aéts of conceffion only in the 
detail. Hefpent the income of his prerogatives 
nobly ; but he took care not to break in upon the 
capital; never abandoning for a moment any of the 
claims, which he made under the fundamental laws, 
nor {paring to fhed the blood of thofe who oppofed 
him, often in the‘field, fometimes upon the {caffold. 
Becaufe he knew how to make his virtues refpected 
by the ungrateful, he has merited the praifes of 
thofe whom, if they had lived in his time, he would 
have fhut up in the Baftile, and brought to punifh- 
ment along with the regicides whom he hanged 
after he had famifhed Paris into a furrender. 

If thefe panegyrifts are in earneft in their admi- 
ration of Henry the Fourth, they muft remember, 
that they cannot think more highly of him, than he 
did of the nobleffe of France; whofe virtue, honour, 


courage, patriotifm, and loyalty were his conftant 
theme. 
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But the nobility of France are degenerated fince 
-the days of Henry the Fourth.—This is poffible, 
But it is more than I can believe to be true in any 
ereat degree. Ido not pretend to know France 
as correctly as fome others ; but I have endeavour- 
ed through my whole life to make myfelf ae- 
quainted with human nature; otherwife I fhould 
be unfit to take even my humble part in the fervice 
of mankind. In that ftudy I could not pafs by a 
vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared modified 
in a country but twenty-four miles from the fhore 
of this ifland. On my beft obfervation, compared 
with my beft enquiries, I found your nobility for the 
greater part compofed of men of an high fpirit, and 
of a delicate fenfe of honour, both with regard to 
themfelves individually and with regard to their 
whole corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is 
common in other countries, a cenforial eye. They 
were tolerably well-bred; very officious, humane, 
and hofpitable; in their converfation frank and 
open; with a good military tone; and reafonably 
tinctured with hterature, particularly of the authors 
in their own language. Many had pretenfions far 
above this defcription. I fpeak of thofe who were 
generally met with. 
- As to their behaviour to the inferior claffes, 
they appeared to me to comport themfelves to- — 
wards them with good-nature, and with fomething 
more nearly approaching to familiarity, than is ge- 
nerally practifed with us in the intercourfe between 
the higher and lower ranks of life. To ftrike any 
perfon, even in the moft abject condition, was a 
thing in a manner unknown, and would be highly 


difgraceful. Inftances of other ill-treatment of 
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the humble part of the community were rare; and 
as to attacks made upon the property or the per- 
fonal liberty of the commons, I never heard of any 
whatfoever from them; nor, whilft the laws were 
in vigour under the antient government, would 
fuch tyranny in fubjects have been permitted. As 
men of landed eftates, [I had no fault to find 
with their conduct, though much to reprehend, and 
much to wifh changed, in many of the old tenures. 
Where the letting of their land was by rent, I 
could not difcover that their agreements with their 
farmers were oppreffive; nor when they were in 
partnerfhip with the farmer, as often was the cafe, 
have I heard that they had taken the lion’s fhare. 
The proportions feemed not inequitable. There 
might be exceptions; but certainly they were ex- 
ceptions only. I have no reafon to believe that 
in thefe refpeéts the landed noblefie of France were 
worfe than the landed gentry of this country ; cer- 
tainly in no refpect more vexatious than the land- 
holders, not noble, of their own nation. In cities 
the nobjlity had mo manner of power; in the 
country very little. You know, Sir, that «much 
of the civil government, and the police in the moft 
eflential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which prefents itfelf firft to our confideration. The 
revenue, the fyftem and collection of which were 
the moft grievous parts of the French government, 
was not adminiftered by the men of the {word ; 
nor were they anfwerable for the vices of its pria- 
ciple, or the vexations, where any fuch exifted, in 
its Management. 

ake, as | am well warranted to do, that the 
nobility had any confiderable fhare in the oppref- 
A fion 
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fion of the people, in cafes in which real oppreffion 
exifted, I am ready to admit that they were not 
without confiderable faults and errors. A foolifh 
imitation of the worft part of the manners of Eng- 
land, which impaired their natural chara¢ter with- 
out fubftituting in its place what perhaps they 
meant, has certainly rendered them worfe than 
formerly they were. Habitual diffolutenefs of man- 
ners continued beyond the pardonable period of 
life, was more common amoneft them than it is with 
ws; and it reigned with the lefs hope of remedy, 
though poffibly with fomething of lefs mifchief, by 
being covered with more exterior decorum. They 
countenanced too much that licentious philofophy 
which has helped to bring on their ruin. There was 
another error amoneft them more fatal. Thofe of 
the commons, who approached to or exceeded 
many of the nobility in point of wealth, were not 
fully admitted to the rank and eftimation which 
wealth, in reafon and good policy, ought to beftow 
in every country; though I think not equally with 
that of other nobility. The two kinds of arifto- 
cracy were too punctilioufly kept afunder ; lefs fo, 
however, than in Germany and fome other nations, 
This feparation, as I have already taken the liberty 
of fuggefting to you, I conceive to be one principal 
caufe of the deftruction of the old nobility. The mi- 
litary, particularly, was too exclufively referved for 
men of family. But after all, this was an error of opi-” 
nion, which a conflicting epinion would have recti- 
fied. A permanent affembly, in which the commons 
had their fhare of power, would foon abolifh what- 
ever was too invidious and infulting in thefe diftinc- 


tions; and even the faults in the morals of the no- 
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bility would have been probably corrected by the 
greater varieties of occupation and puriuit to which 
a conftitution by orders would have given rife, 

Allthis violent cry againft the nobility I take 
to be a mere work of art. To be honoured and 
even privileged by the laws, opinions, and in- 
veterate ufages of our country, growing out of the 
prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horror 
and indignation in any man. Even to be too te- 
nacious of thofe privileges, is not abfolutely a crime. 
The ftrong ftruggle in every individual to preferve 
poffeffion of what he has found to belong to him 
and to diftinguifh him, is one of the fecurities 
againft injuftice and defpotifm implanted in our 
nature, It operates as an inftinc&t to fecure pro- 
perty, and to preferve communities in a fetrled 
flate. What is there to fhock in this? Nobility is 
a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the 
Corinthian capital of polifhed fociety. Ommnes boni 
nobilitati femper favemus, was the faying of a wife 
and good man. Itis indeed one fign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with fome fort 
of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling prin- 
ciple in his own heart who wifhes to level all the 
artificial inftitutions which have been adopted for 
giving a body to opinion, and permanence to 
fugitive efteem. It is a four, malignant, envious 
difpofition, without tafte for the reality or for any 
image or reprefentation of virtue, that fees with 
joy the unmerited fall of what had long flourifhed 
in fplendour and in honour, I do not like to fee 
any thing deftroyed ; any void produced in fociety ; 
any ruin on the face of the land. It was therefore 
with no difappointment or diffatisfaction, that my 
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enquiries and obfervation did not prefent to me any 
incorrigible vices in the nobleffe of France, or any 
abufe which could not be removed by a reform very 
fhort of abolition. Your nobleffe did not deferve 
punifhment ; but to degrade is to punifh. 

It was with the fame fatisfaction I found that the 
refult of my enquiry concerning your clergy was 
not diffimilar. It is no foothing news to my ears, 
that great bodies of men are incurably corrupt. It 
is not with much credulity I liften to any, when 
they fpeak evil of thofe whom they are going to 
plunder. I rather fufpeét that vices are feigned or 
exageerated, when profit is looked for in their pu- 
nifhment. An enemy is a bad witnefs: a robber 
is a worfe. Vices and abufes there were undoubt- 
edly in that order, and muft be. It was an old 
eftablifhment, and not frequently revifed. But I 
faw no crimes in the individuals that merited con- 
fifcation of their fubftance, nor thofe cruel infults 
and degradations, and that unnatural perfecution 
which have been fubftituted in the place of melio- 
rating regulation. 

If there had been any juft caufe for this new re- 
ligious perfecution, the atheiftic libellers, who act 
as trumpeters to animate the populace to plunder, 
do not love any body fo much as not to dwell with 
complacence on the vices of the exifting clergy, 
This they have not done. They find themfelves 
obliged to rake into the hiftories of former ages 
{which they have ranfacked with a malignant and 
profligate induftry) for every inftance of oppreffion 
and perfecution which has been made by that body 
or in its favour, in order to juftify, upon very ini- 
quitous, becaufe very illogical principles of retalia- 
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tion, their own perfecutions, and their own cruel- 
ties. After deftroying all other genealogies and 
family diftinétions, they invent a fort of pedigree 
of crimes. It is not very juft to chaftife men for 
the offences of their natural anceftors; but to take 
the fiction of anceftry in a corporate fucceffion, as 
a ground for punifhing men who have no relation 
to guilty acts, except in names and general defcrip- 
tions, is a fort of refinement in injultice belonging 
to the philofophy of this enlightened age. The af- 
fembly punifhes men, many, if not moft, of whom 
abhor the violent conduct of ecclefiaftics in former 
times as much as their prefent perfecutors can do, and 
who would be as Joud and as {trong inthe expreffion 
of that fenfe, if they were not well aware of the pur- 
pofes for which all this declamation is employed. 
Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of the 
members, but not for their punifhment. Nations 
themfelves are fuch corporations. As well might we 
in England think of waging inexpiable war upon all 
Frenchmen for the evils which they have brought 
upon us in the feveral periods of our mutual hoftili- 
ties. You might, on your part, think yourfelves 
juftified’ in falling upon all Engtifhmen on ac- 
count of the unparalleled calamities brought upon 
the people of France by the unjuft invafions of our 
Henries and our Edwards. Indeed we fhould be 
mutually juftified in this exterminatory war upon 
each other, full as much. as you are in the unpro- 
voked perfecution of your prefent countrymen, on 
account of the conduct of men of the fame name in 
other times. 
We do not draw the moral leffons we might 
from hiftory. On the contrary, without care it 
: may 
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may be ufed to vitiate our minds and to deftray 
our happinefs. In hiftory a great volume is un- 
rolled for our inftruétion, drawing the materials of 
future wifdom from the paft errors and infirmities 
of mankind. It may, in the perverfion, ferve for 
a magazine, furnifhing offenfive and defenfive 
weapons for parties in church and ftate, ahd fup- 
plying the means of keeping alive, or reviving 
diffenfions and animofities, and adding fuel to 
civil fury. Hiftory confifts, for the greater part, 
of the mifertes brought upon the world by pride, 
ambition, avarice, revenge, luft, fedition, hypocrify, 
ungoverned zeal, and all the train of diforderly ap- 
petities, which fhake the public with the fame 


—~— “ troublous ftorms that tofs 
“¢ The private ftate, and render life unfweet.’’ 


Thefe vices are the cau/es of thofe ftorms. Re- 
ligion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liber- 
ties, rights of men, are the pretexts. ‘The pretexts 
are always found in fome fpecious appearance of a 
real good. You would not fecure men from ty- 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind the 
principles to which thefe fraudulent pretexts: 
apply? If you did, you would root out every 
thing that is valuable in the human breaft. As 
thefe are the pretexts, fo the ordinary actors and 
inftruments in great public evils are kings, priefts, 
magiftrates, fenates, parliaments, national affem- 
blies, judges, and captains. You would not cure 
the evil by refolving, that there fhould be no 


more monarchs, nor minifters of ftate, nor of | 


the gofpel; no interpreters of law; no general 
officers ; no public cduncils. You might change 
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the names. The things in fome fhape muft remain. 
A certain quantum of power muft always exift in 
the community, in fome hands, and under fome 
appellation. Wife men will apply their remedies 
to vices, not to names; to the caufes of evil 
which are permanent, not to the occafional organs 
by which they act, and the tranfitory modes in 
which they appear. Otherwife you will be wife 
hiftorically, a fool in practice. Seldom have two 
ages the fame fathion in their pretexts and the 
fame modes of mifchief. Wickednefs is a little 
more inventive. Whilft you are difcuffing fafhion, 
the fafhion is gone by. The very fame vice af- 
fumesanewbody. The fpirit tranfmigrates; and, 
far from iofing its principle of life by the change of 
its appearance, it Is renovated in its new organs 
with the frefh vigour of a juvenile adtivity. It 
walks abroad ; it continues its ravages; whilft you 
are gibbeting the carcafs, or demolifhing the tomb. 
You are terrifying yourfelf with ghofts and appa- 
ritions, whilft your houfe is the haunt of robbers. 
Tt is thus with all thofe, who, attending only to the 
fhell and hufk of hiftory, think they are waging war 
with intolerance, pride, and cruelty, whilft, under co- 
jour of abhorring the ill principles of antiquated par- 
ties, they are authorizing and feeding the fame odious 
vices in different factions, and perhaps in worfe. 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had Jent them- 
felves as the ready inftruments to flaughter the fol- 
Jowers of Calvin, at the infamous maffacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. What fhould we fay to thofe who could 
think of retaliating on the Parifians of this day the 
abominations and horrors of that time? They are 
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indeed brought to abhor shat maffacre. Ferocious 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them diflike 
it; becaufe the politicians and fafhionable teachers. 
have no intereft in giving their paffions exactly 
the fame direction. Still however they find it 
their intereft to keep the fame favage difpofitions 
alive. It was but the other day that they caufed this 
very maflacre to be acted on the ftage for the diver- 
fion of the defcendants of thofe who committed it. 
In this tragic farce they produced the cardinal of 
Lorraine in his robes of function, ordering general 
flaughter. Was this {pectacle intended to make 
the Parifians abhor perfecution, and loath the effu- 
fion of blood ?—No, it was to teach them to per- 
fecute their own paftors; it was to excite them, by 
raifing a difguft and horror of their clergy, to an 
alacrity in hunting down to deftruction an order, 
which, if it ought to exift at all, ought to exift not 
only in fafety, but in reverence. It was to ftimu- 
Jate their cannibal appetites (which one would think 
had been gorged fufficiently) by variety and feafon- 
ing; and to quicken them to an alertnefs in new 
murders and maffacres, if it fhould fuit the purpofe 
of the Guifes of the day. An affembly, in which fat 
a multitude of priefts and prelates, was obliged to 
fuffer this indignity at its door. The author was 
not fent to the gallies, nor the players to the houfe 
of correction. Not long after this exhibition, thofe 
players came forward to the affembly to claim 
the rites of that very religion which they had 
dared to expofe, and to fhew their proftituted 
faces in the fenate, whilft the archbifhop of Paris, 
whofe function was known to his people only by 
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his prayers and benedictions, and his wealth only by 
his alms, is forced to abandon his houfe, and to 
fly from his flock (as from ravenous wolves) be- 
caufe, truly, in the fixteenth century, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was a rebel and a murderer. 

Such is the effect of the perverfion of hiftory, 
by thofe, who, for the fame nefarious purpofes, 
have perverted every other part of learning. But 
thofe who will ftand upon that elevation of reafon, 
which places centuries under our eye, and brings 
things to the true point of comparifon, which ob- 
{cures little names, and effaces the colours of little 
parties, and to which nothing can afcend but the 
fpirit and moral quality of human actions, will fay 
to-the teachers of the Palais Royal,—the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was the murderer of the fixteenth cen- © 
tury, you have the glory of being the murderers in 
the eighteenth; and this is the only difference be- 
tween you. But hiftory, in the nineteenth century, 
better underftood, and better employed, will, I 
truft, teach a civilized pofterity to abhor the mif- 
deeds of both thefe barbarous ages. It will teach 
future priefts and magiftrates not to retaliate upon 
the fpeculative and inactive atheifts of future times, 
the enormities committed by the prefent pra¢tical 
zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error, 
which, in its quiefcent ftate, is more than punithed 
whenever it is embraced. It will teach pofterity 
not to make war upon either religion or philofo- 
phy, for the abufe which the hypocrites of both 
have made of the two moft valuable bleffings con- 
ferred upon us by the bounty of the univerfal Pa- 
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tron, who in all things eminently favours and pro« 
tects the race of man. 

If your clergy, or any clergy, fhould fhew them- 
felves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thofe profeffional faults 
which can hardly be feparated from profeflional vir- 
tues, though their vices never can countenance the 
exercife of oppreffion, I do admit, that they would 
naturally have the effect of abating very much. 
of our indignation againft the tyrants who exceed 
meafure and juftice in their punifhment. I can al- 
low in clergymen, through all their divifions, fome 
tenacioufnefs of their own opinion; fome over- 
flowings of zeal for its propagation ; fome predi- 
jection to their own ftate and office ; fome attach- 
ment to the intereft of their own corps; fome 
preference to thofe who fifter with docility to their 
doctrines, beyond thofe who fcorn and deride them. 
I allow all this, becaufe I am a man who have to 
deal with men, and who would nor, through a vio- 
lence of toleration, run into the ereateft of all in- 
tolerance. I muft bear with infirmities until they 
fefter into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progrefs of the paf- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought-to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had paft thofe limits of 
a juft allowance? From the general ftyle of your 
late publications of ail forts, one would be led to 
believe that your clergy in France were a fort of 
monfters ; an horrible compofition of fuperftition, 
ignorance, floth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. , But 
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¥ this true? Is it true, that the lapfe of time, the 
ceffation of conflicting interefts, the woful expe- 
rience of the evils refulting from party rage, has 
had no fort of influence gradually to meliorate 
their minds? Is it true, that they were daily re- 
newing invafions on the civil power, troubling the 
domeftic quiet of their country, and rendering 
the operations of its government feeble and preca- 
rious? Js it true, that the clergy of our times have 
preffed down the laity with an iron hand, and were, 
in all places, lighting up the fires of a favage 
perfecution? Did they by every fraud endeavour 
to encreafe their eftates ? Did they ufe to exceed 
the due demands on eftates that were their own? 
Or, rigidly fcrewing up right into wrong, did they 
convert a legal claim into a vexatious extortion? 
When not poffeffed of power, were they filled 
with the vices of thofe who envy it? Were they 
enflamed with a violent liticious fpirit of contro- 
verfy ? Goaded on with the ambition of intel- 
leGtual fovereignty, were they ready to fly in the 
face of all magiftracy, to fire churches, to maffacre 
the priefts of other defcriptions, to pull down al- 
tars, and to make their way over the ruins of fub- 
verted governments to an empire of doétrine, 
fometimes flattering, fometimes forcing the con- 
fciences of men from the jurifdiction of public in- 
fitutions into a fubmiffion to their perfonal autho- 
rity, beginning with a claim of liberty and ending 
with an abufe of power ? 

Thefe, or fome of thefe, were the vices objected, 
and not wholly without foundation, to feveral of 


the churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
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the two great parties which sia divided and dif- 
tracted Bnepe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries 
there vifibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increafe of thefe vices, inftead of loading the pre- 
fent clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious character of other times, in common equity 
they ought to be praifed, encouraged, and fupport- 
ed, in their departure from a fpirit which difgraced 
their predeceflors, and for having affumed a temper 
of mind and manners more fuitable to their facred 
function. 

When my occafions took me into France, to- 
wards the clofe of the late reign, the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a confiderable part of my 
curiofity, So far from finding (except from one 
fet of men, not then very numerous though ve- 
ry active) the complaints and difcontents againft 
that body, which fome publications had given me 
reafon to expect, I perceived little or no public 
or private uneafinefs on their account. On fur- 
ther examination, I found the clergy in general, 
perfons of moderate minds and decorous man- 
ners; I include the feculars, and the regulars 
of both fexes. I had not the good fortune to 
know a great many of the parochial clergy; but 
in general I received a perfetly good account of 
their morals, and of their attention to their duties, 
With fome of the higher clergy I had a perfonal 
acquaintance ; and of the reft in that clafs, very 
good means of information. They were, almoft 
all of them, perfons of noble birth. They refem- 
bled others of their own rank; and where there was 
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_any difference, it was in their favour. They were 
more fully educated than the military noblefle ; fo 
as by no means to difgrace their profeffion by ig- 
norance, or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of 
their authority. They feemed to me, beyond the 
clerical character, liberal and open; with the 
hearts of gentlemen, and men of honour ; neither 
infolent nor fervile in their manners and conduct. 
They feemed to me rather a fuperior clafs; a fet 
of men, amongft whom you would not be furprifed 
to find a Baie I faw among the clergy in Paris 
(many of the defcription are not to be met with 
any where) men of great learning and candour; and 
I had reafon to believe, that this defcription was 
not confined to Paris. What I found in other places, 
1 know was accidental; and therefore to be pre- 
fumed a fair fample. I {pent a few days in a pro- 
vincial town, where, in the abfence of the bifhop, 
I paffed my evenings with three clergymen, his 
vicars general, perfons who would have done 
honour to any church, They were al] well in- 
formed; two of them of deep, general, and 
extenfive erudition, antient and modern, oriental 
and weftern; particularly in their own profeffion. 
They had 4 more extenfive knowledge of our 
Englifh divines than I expected; and they en- 
tered_into the genius of thofe writers with’a cri- 
tical accuracy. One of thefe gentlemen is fince 
dead, the Abbé Morangis. I pay this tribute, with- 
out reluctance, to the memory of that noble, reve- 
rend, learned, and excellent perfon ; and I fhould 
do the fame, with equal cheerfulnefs, to the me- 
rits of the others, who I believe are {till living, 
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if I did not fear to hurt thofe whom I am unable 
to ferve. 

Some of thefe ecclefiaftics of rank, are, by 
all titles, perfons deferving of general refpect, 
They are deferving of gratitude from me, and from 
many Englifh. If this letter fhould ever come 
into their hands, I hope they will believe there are 
thofe of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
fall, and for the cruel confifcation of their fortunes, 
with no common fenfibility, What I fay of them 
is a teftimony, as far as one feeble voice can go, 
which I owe to truth. Whenever the queftion 
of this unnatural perfecution is concerned, I will 
pay it. No one fhall prevent me from being juft 
and grateful. The time is fitted for the duty; 
and it is particularly becoming to fhew our juftice 
and gratitude, when thofe who have deferved well 
of us and of mankind are labouring under popular 
obloquy and the perfecutions of oppreffive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hundred 
and twenty bifhops. A few of them were men of 
eminent fanétity, and charity without limit. When 
we talk of the heroic, of courfe we talk of rare, vir- 
tue. I believe the inftances of eminent depravity 
may be as rare amoneft them as thofe of tranfcendent 
goodnefs. Examples of avarice and of licentioufnefs 
may be picked out, I do not queftion it, by thofe who 
delight in the inveftigation which leads to fuch dif> 
coveries. Aman, as old as I am, will not be aftonifh- 
ed that feveral, in every defcription, do not lead that 
perfect life of felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to 
pleafure, which is wifhed for by all, by fome expect- 
ed, but by none exacted with more rigour, than by 
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thofe who are the moft attentive to their own in- 
terefts, or the moft indulgent to their own paffions, 
‘When I was in France, I am certain that the hum- 
ber of vicious prelates was not great. Certain 
individuals among them not diftinguifhable for the 
regularity of their lives, made fome amends for their 
want of the fevere virtues, in their poffeffion of 
the liberal ; and were endowed with qualities which 


_ made them ufeful in the church and ftate. I am 


told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth 
had been more attentive to character, in his promo- 
tions to that rank, than his immediate predeceffor ; 
and I believe, (as fome fpirit of reform has pre- 
vailed through the whole reign) that it may be 
true. But the prefent ruling power has fhewn a 
difpofition only to plunder the church. It has 
punifhed a// prelates; which is to favour the 
vicious, at leaft in point of reputation. It has 
made a degrading penfionary eftablifhment, to 
which no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition 
will deftine his children. It muft fettle into the 
lowett claffes of the people. As with you the infe- 
rior clergy are not numerous enough for their du- 
ties; as thefe duties are, beyond meafure, minute 
and toilfome; as you have left no middle claffes 
of clergy at their eafe, in future nothing of fcience 
or erudition can exift in the Gallican church. Tq 
complete the project, without the leaft attention to 
the rights of patrons, the affembly has provided in 
future an eledtive clergy ; an arrangement which will 
drive out of the clerical} profeffion all men of fobri- 
ety’; all who can pretend to independence in their 
function or their conduét; and which will throw 
the whole dire¢tion of the public mind into the 
J ; hands 
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hands of a fet of licentious, bold, crafty, factious, 
flattering wretches, of fuch condition and fuch 
habits of life as will make their contemptible 
penfions (in comparifon of which the ftipend of 
an excifeman is lucrative and honourable) an ob- 
ject of low and illiberal intrigue. Thofe officers, 
‘whom they ftill call bifhops, are to be elected to a 
provifion comparatively mean, through the fame 
arts, (that is, electioneering arts) by men of all re- 
ligious tenets that are known or can be invented. 
‘fhe new lawgivers have not afcertained any thing 
whatfoever concerning their qualifications, relative 
either to doctrine or to morals; no more than they 
have done with regard to the fubordinate clergy ; 
nor does it appear but that both the higher and 
the lower may, at their difcretion, practife or 
preach any mode of religion or irreligion that 
they pleafe. Ido not yet fee what the yurifdiction 
of bifhops over their fubordinates is to be; or 
whether they are to have any jurifdiction at all. 

In fhort, Sir, it feems to me, that this new eccle- 
fiatical eftablifhment is intended only to be tem- 
porary, and preparatory to the utter abolition, un- 
der any of its forms, of the Chriftian religion, when- 
ever the minds of men are prepared for this laft 
firoke againft it, by the accomplifhment of the 
plan for bringing its minifters into univerfal con- 
tempt. They who will not believe, that the philo- 
fophical fanatics who guide in thefe matters, have 
long entertained fuch a defign, are utterly ignorant 
of their character and proceedings. Thefe enthufi- 
afts do not fcruple to avow their opinion, that a ftate 
can fubfift without any religion better than with one; 
and that they are able to fupply the place of any 
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good which may be in it, by a project of their own 
—namely, by a fort of education they have ima- 
gined, founded in a knowledge of the phyfical wants 
of men; progreffively carried to an enlightened 
felf-intereft, which, when well underftood, they tell 
us will identify with an intereft: more enlarged and 
public. The fcheme of this education has been 
jong known. Of late they diftinguifh it (as they 
have got an entire new nomenclature of technical 
terms) by the name of a Civic Education. 

I hope their partizans in England, (to whom 
I rather attribute very inconfiderate condu& than 
the ultimate object in this deteftable defign) will 
fucceed neither in the pillage of the ecclefiaftics, 
nor in the introduction of a principle of popular 
election to our bifhoprics and parochial cures. 
This, in the prefent condition of the world, would 
be the laft corruption of the church; the utter ruin 
of the clerical character ; the moft dangerous fhock 
that the ftate ever received through a mifunder- 
ftood arrangement of religion. I know well enough 
that the bifhoprics and cures, under kingly and feig- 
noral patronage, as now they are in England, and 
as they have been Jately in France, are fometimes 
acquired by unworthy methods; but the other mode 
of ecclefiaftical canvas fubjects them infinitely more 
furely and more generally to all the evil arts of low 
ambition, which, operating on and through greater 
numbers, will produce mifchief in proportion. 

Thofe of you who have robbed the clergy, 
think that they fhall eafily reconcile their con- 
duét to all proteftant nations ; becaufe the clergy, 
whom they have thus plundered, degraded, and 
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given over to mockery and fcorn, are of the Ro- 
man Catholic, that is, of their own pretended per- 
fuafion. I have no doubt that fome miferable 
bigots will be found here as well as elfewhere, who 
hate feéts and parties different from their own, 
more than they love the fubftance of religion ; and 
who are more angry with thofe who differ from 
them in their particular plans and fyftems, than 
difpleafed with thofe who attack the foundation 
of our common hope. Thefe men will write and 
fpeak on the fubject in the manner that is to be 
expected from their temper and charaéter. Burnet 
fays, that when he was in France, in the year 1683, 
«© the method which carried over the men of the 
“* fineft parts to popery was this———they brought 
« themfelves to doubt of the whole Chriftian re- 
«¢ ligion. When that was once done, it feemed a 
“ more indifferent thing of what fide or form they 
<‘ continued outwardly.” If this was then the 
ecclefiaftic policy of France, it is what they have 
fince but too much reafon to repent of, They 
preferred atheifm to a form of religion not agree- 
able to their ideas. ‘They fucceeded in deftroying 
that form; and atheifm has fucceeded in deftroy- 
ing them. I can readily give ‘credit to Burnet’s 
ftory; becaufe I have obferved too much of a fimi- 
Jar fpirit (for a little of it is “ much too much”) 
amoneft ourfelves. ‘The humour, however, is not 

general. | 
The teachers who reformed our religion in Eng- 
land bore no fort of refemblance to your prefent 
reforming doétors in Paris. Perhaps they were 
(like thofe whom they oppofed) rather more than 
| ; could 
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could be withed under the influence of a party fpi- 
rit ; but they were moft fincere believers; men of 
the moft fervent and exalted piety ; ready to die (as 
fome of them did die) like true heroes in defence 
of their particular ideas of Chriftianity ; as they 
would with equal fortitude, and more chearfully, 
for that flock of general truth, for the branches of 
which they contended with their blood. Thefe 
men would have difavowed with horror thofe 
wretches who claimed a fellowfhip with them upon 
no other titles than thofe of their having pillaged 
the perfons with whom they maintained contro- 
verfies, and their having defpifed the common 
religion, for the purity of which they exerted them- 
felves with a zeal, which unequivocally befpoke 
their higheft reverence for the fubftance of that 
fyftem which they wifhed to reform. Many of their 
defcendants have retained the fame zeal; but, (as 
lefs engaged in conflict) with more moderation. 
They do not forget that juftice and mercy are 
fubftantial parts-of religion. Impious.men do not 
recoramend themfelves to their communion by ini- 
quity and cruelty towards any defcription of their 
fellow creatures. 
_ We hear thefe new teachers continually boafting 
of their-fpirit of toleration. That thofe perfons 
fhould tolerate ai! opinions, who think none to 
be of eftimation, is a matter of fmall merit. 
Equal neglect is not impartial kindnefs. The 
{fpecies of benevolence, which arifes from con- 
tempt, is no true charity. There are in England 
abundance of men who tolerate in the true fhirit 
of toleration. They think the dogmas of religion, 
| though 
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though in different degrees, are all of moment ; 
and that amongft them there is, as amongft 
all things of value, a juft ground of preference. 
They favour, therefore, and they tolerate. They 
toJerate, not becaufe they defpife opinions, but 
becaufe they refpect juftice. They would re- 
verently and affectionately protect all religions, 
becaufe they love and venerate the great prin- 
ciple upon which they all agree, and the great 
object to which they are all directed. They be- 
gin more and more plainly to difcern, that we 
have all a common caufe, as againft a com- 
mon enemy. ‘They will not be fo mifled by the 
{pirit of faction, as not to diftinguifh what is done 
in favour of their fubdivifion, from thofe acts of 
hoftility, which, through fome particular defcrip- 
tion, are aimed at the whole corps, in which they 
themfelves, under another denomination, are inclu- 
ded. It is impoffible for me to fay what may be 
the character of every defcription of men amongtt 
us. But I fpeak for the greater part; and for 
them, I muft tell you, that facrilege is no part of 
their doctrine of good works; that, fo far from 
calling you into their fellowfhip on fuch title, if 
your profeffors are admitted to their communion, 
they muft carefully conceal their doftrine of the 
lawfulnefs of the profcription of innocent men; 
and that they muft make reftitution of all ftolen 
goods whatfoever. ‘Till then they are none of 
ours. . 

You may fuppofe that we do not approve your 
confifcation of the revenues of bifhops, and deans, 
and chapters, and parochial clergy poffeffing in- 
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dependent eftates arifing from land, becaufe we 
have the fame fort of eftablifhment in England. 
That objeCtion, you will fay, cannot hold as to the 
confifcation of the goods of monks and nuns, and 
the abolition of their order. It is true, that. this 
particular part of your general confifcation does not 
affect England, as.a precedent in point: but the rea- 
fon applies; and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confifcated the lands of deans and chap- 
_tersin England on the fame ideas upon which your 
affembly fet to fale the lands of the monaftic orders. 
But it is in the principle of injuftice that the dan- 
ger lies, and not in the defcription of perfons on 
whom it is firft exercifed. I fee, in a country 
very near us, a courfe of policy purfued, which 
fets juftice, the common concern of mankind, at 
defiance. With the national affembly of France, 
poffeffion is nothing ; law and ufage are nothing. I 
fee the national affembly openly reprobate the doc- 
trine of prefcription, which * one of the greateft of 
‘their own lawyers tells us, with great truth, is a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the pofi- 
tive afcertainment of its limits, and its fecurity from 
invafion, were among the caufes for which civil 
fociety itfelf has been iniftituted. If prefcription be 
once fhaken, no {pecies of property is fecure, when it 
once becomes an object large enough to tempt the 
cupidity of indigent power. I fee a practice per- 
fe€tly correfpondent to their contempt of this great 
fundamental part of natural law. I fee the confifca- 
tors begin with bifhops, and chapters, and monatte- 
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ries; but I do not fee them end there. I fee the 
princes of the blood, who, by the oldeft ufages of that 
kingdom, held Jarge landed eftates, (hardly with the 
compliment of a debate) deprived of their poffef- 
fions, and in hu of their fable independent pro- 
perty, reduced to the hope of fome precarious, cha- 
ritable penfion, at the pleafure of an affembly, 
which of courfe will pay little regard to the rights 
of penfioners at pleafure, when it defpifes thofe of 
legal proprietors. Flufhed with the infolence of 
their firft inglorious victories, and preffed by the 
diftreffes caufed by their luft of unhallowed lucre, 
difappointed but not difcouraged, they have at 
Jeneth ventured completely to fubvert all pro- 
perty of all defcriptions throughout the extent of 
a great kingdom. They have compelled all men, 
in all tranfaétions of commerce, in the difpofal of ~ 
lands, in civil dealing, and through the whole com- 
munion of life, to accept as perfect payment and 
good and lawful tender, the fymbols of their fpecu- 
lations on a projected fale of their plunder. What 
veftiges of liberty or property have they left? The 
tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a year’s intereft 
ina hovel, the good-will of an alehoufe, or a baker’s 
fhop, the very fhadow of a conftructive property, are 
more ceremonioufly treated in our parliament than 
with you the oldeft and moft valuable landed poffef- 
fions, in the hands of the moft refpectable per- 
fonages, or than the whole body of the monied and 
commercial intereft of your country. We en- 
tertain an high opinion of the legiflative autho- 
rity ; but we have never dreamt that parliaments 
had any right whatever to violate property, to 
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ovet-rule prefcription or to force a currency of their 


own fiétion in the place of that which 1s real, and 
recognized by the law of nations. But you, who 


began with refufing to fubmit to the moft mode- 
rate reftraints, have ended by eftablifhing an un- 
heard of defpotifm. I find the ground upon which 
your confifcators go is this; that indeed their pro- 
ceedings could not be fupported in a court of juf- 
tice ; but that the rules of prefcription cannot bind 
a legiflative affembly *. So that this legiflative 
affembly of a free nation fits, not for the Jecurity, 
but for the deftruction of property, and not of pro- 
perty only, but of every rule and maxim which can 
give it ftability, and of thofe inftruments which can 
alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptifts of Munfter, in the fix- 
teenth century, had filled Germany with confufion 
by their fyftem of levelling and their wild opi- 
nions concerning property, to what country in 
Europe did not the progrefs of their fury furnifh 
juft caufe of alarm? Of all things, wifdom 1s the. 
moft terrified with epidemical fanaticifm, becaufe. 
of all enemies it is that againit which fhe is the 
leaft able to furnifh any kind of refource. We 
cannot be ignorant of the {fpirit of atheiltical fana-. 
ticifm, that is infpired by a multitude of writings, 
difperfed with incredible affiduity and expence,; 
and by fermons delivered in all the ftreets and 
places of public refort in Paris. Thefe writings 
and fermons have filled the populace. with a 
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black and favage atrocity of mind, which fuper- 
fedes in them the common feelings of nature, as 
weil as all fentiments of morality and religion ; info- 
much that thefe wretches are induced to bear with 
a fullen patience the intolerable diftreffes brought 
upon them by the violent convulfions and per- 
mutations that have been made in property *? 
The fpirit of profelytifm attends this fpirit of fa- 
naticifm. They have focieties to cabal and cor- 
refpond at home and abroad for the propagation 
of their tenets. The republic of Berne, one of 


* Whether the following defcription is ftriétly true I know 
aot; but it is what the publifhers would have pafs for true, in 
order to animate others. Ina letter from Toul, given in one. 
ef their papers, is the following pafflage concerning the peo- 
ple of that diftrit: <* Dans la Révolution actuelle, ils - 
** ont réfifté a toutes les /¢ductions du bigotifme, aux per- 
‘* fécutions et aux tracaffries des Ennemis de la Révolu- 
*© tion. Oxbdliant leurs plus grands intéréts pour rendre hom- 
** mage aux vues d’ordre général qui ont determiné |’ Af 
*s femblée Nationale, ils voient, /ans /e plaindre, fapprimer 
** cette foule d’établiffemens eccléfiaftiques par lefquels Js 
"© /ubffoient ; et méme, en perdant leur fiege épifcopal, la feule 
«< de toutes ces reflources qui pouvoit, ou plutét gui devort, en 
se toute équité, leur étre confervée; condamnés 4 Ja plus effray- 
“© ante misére, fans avoir été ui pu étre entendus, ils ne murmurent 

~ © point, ils reftent fideles aux principes du plus pur patriotifme; 
‘© q]s font encore préts a verfer leur fang pour le maintien de 
‘© Ja Conftitution, qui va reduire leur Ville 2 /a plus déplorable 
«* nullité.’ Thefe people are not fuppofed to have endured 
thofe fufferings and injuftices in a ftruggle for liberty, for the 
fame account ftates truly that they had been always free ; their 
patience in beggary and ruin, and their fuffering, without re- 
monftrance, the moft flagrant and confeffed injuftice, if ftridtly 
“rie, can be nothing but the effect of this dire fanaticifm. 
A great multitude all over France is in the fame condition and 
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the happieft, the moft profperous, and the beft go- 
verned countries upon earth, is one of the great 
objects, at the deftruction of which they aim. 
I am told they have in fome meafure fucceeded 
in fowing ‘there the feeds of difcontent. They 
are bufy throughout Germany. Spain and Italy 
have not been untried. England is not left out of 
the comprehenfive fcheme of their malignant cha- 
rity; and in England we find thofe who ftretch 
out their arms to them, who recommend their 
examples from more than one pulpit, and who 
choofe, in more than one periodical meeting, 
publicly to correfpond with them, to applaud 
them, and to hold them up as objects for 
imitation ; who receive from them tokens of con- 
fraternity, and ftandards confecrated amidft their 
rites and myfteries *; who fuggeft to them leagues 
of perpetual amity, at the very time when the 
power, to which our conftitution has exclufively 
delegated the federative capacity of this king- 
dom, may find it expedient to make war upon 
them. 

It is not my fear of the confifcation of our 
church property from this example in France that 
I dread, though I think this would be no trifling 
evil. The great fource of my folicitude is, leaft it 
fhould ever be confidered in England as the policy 
of a ftate, to feek a refource in confifcations of 
any kind; or that any one defcription of citizens 
fhould be brought to regard any of the others as 


® See the proceedings of the confederation at Nanrz. 
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their proper prey*. Nations are wading deeper _ 
and deeper into an ocean of boundlefs debt. Pub- 
lic debts, which at firft were a fecurity to govern- 
ments, by interefting many in the public tran- 
quillity, are likely in their excefs to become the 
means of their fubverfion. If governments pro- 
vide for thefe debts by heavy impofitions, they pe- 
rifh by becoming odious to the people. If they do 
not provide for them, they will be undone by the 
efforts of the moft dangerous of all parties ; I mean 
an extenfive difcontented monied intereft, injured and. 
not deftroyed. The men who compofe this interett 
Jook for their fecurity, in the firft inftance, to the fi- 
delity of government; in the fecond, to its power. If 
they find the old governments effete, worn out, and 


* << §i plures funt ii quibus improbe datum eft, quam illi 
‘© quibus injufte ademptum eft, idcirco plus etiam valent? Non 
** enim numero hee judicantur fed pondere. Quam autem 
«« hahet equitatem, ut agrum multis annis, aut etiam feculis 
“€ ante poffefflum, qui nullum habuit habeat ; qui autem ha- 
«« buit amittat. Ac, propter hoc injuriz genus, Lacedemonii 
‘* Lyfandrum Ephorum expulerunt: Agin regem (quod nun- 
“€ quam antea apud eos acciderat) necaverunt : exque eo tem- 
‘© pore tante difcordie fecutz funt, ut et tyranni exfifterint, et 
‘* optimates exterminarentur, et preclariflime conftituta ref- 
** publica dilaberetur. Nec vero folum ipfa cecicit, fed etiam 
‘* reliquam Greciam evertit contagionibus malorum, quz a 
«© Lacedemoniis profecte manarunt latius.”—After {peaking 
of the conduct of the model of true patriots, Aratus of Sycion, 
which was in a very different fpirit, he fays, ‘« Sic pareft agere 
“© cum civibus; non ut:bis jam vidimus, haftam in foro ponere 
«© et bona civium voci fubjicere praconis. At ille Graecus (id 
«© quod fuit fapientis et preftantis viri) omnibus confulendum 
«© effe putavit : eaque eft {umma: ratio et farientia boni civis, 
“€ commoda civium non divellere, fed omnes eadem zquitate 
*"cantinere. 5. Cicy Off. Bigs 
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with their fprings relaxed, fo as not to be of fufficient 
vigour for their purpofes, they may feek new ones that 
fhall be poffeffed of more energy ; and this energy 
will be derived, not from an acquilition of refources, 
but from a contempt of juftice. Revolutions are 
favourable to confifcation ; and it is impoffible to 
know under what obnoxious names the next con- 
fifcations will be authorifed. I am fure that the 
principles predominant in France extend to very 
many perfons and defcriptions of perfons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence their 
fecurity. This kind of innocence in proprietors may 
be argued into inutility; and inutility into an unfit- 
nefs for their eftates. Many parts of Europe are in 
opendiforder. In many others there is a hollow mur- 
muring under ground ; aconfufed movement is felr, 
that threatens a general earthquake in the political 
world. Already confederacies and correfpondences 
of the moft extraordinary nature are forming, in 
feveral countries*, In fuch a ftate of things we 
gucht to hold ourfelves upon our guard. In all 
mutations (if mutations mutt be) the circumftance 
which wiil ferve moft to blunt the edge of their 
mifchief,» and to promote what good may be in 
them, is, that they fhould find us with our minds 
tenacious of juftice, and tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confifcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They fay 
it is not made from wanton rapacity; that it is a 


* See two books intitled, Enige Originalfchriften des Illu~ 


minatenordens.—Syftem und Folgen des I/luminatenordens. 
Munchen 1787. 
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great meafure of national policy, adopted to re- 
move an extenfive, inveterate, fuperftitious mif- 
chief. It is with the greateft difficulty that I am 
able to feparate policy from juftice. Juftice is 
itfelf the great ftanding policy of civil fociety ; and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circum- 
ftances, lies under the fufpicion of being no policy 
at all. } 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the exifting laws, and protected in 
that mode as in a lawful occupation—when they 
have accommodated all their ideas, and all their 
habits to it—when the law had long made their 
adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, and 
their departure from them a ground of difgrace 
and even of penalty—I am fure it is unjuft in le- 
giflature, by an arbitrary act, to offer a fudden 
violence to their minds and their feelings ; forci- 
bly to degrade them from their ftate and condi- 
tion, and to ftigmatize with fhame and infamy that 
character and thofe cuftoms which before had been 
made the meafure of their happinefs and honour. 
If to this be added an expuifion from their habita- 
tions, and a confifcation of all their goods, I am 
not fagacious enough to difcover how this defpotic 
fport, made of the feelings, confciences, prejudices, 
and properties of men, can be difcriminated from 
the rankeft tyranny. 

If the injuftice of the courfe purfued in France 
be clear, the policy of the meafure, that is, the 
public benefit to be expected from it, ought to be 
at leaft as evident, and at leaftas important. Toa 
man who acts under the influence of no paffion, who 
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has nothing in view in his projects but the public 
good, a great difference will immediately ftrike 
him, between what policy would dictate on the ori- 
ginal introduction of fuch inftitutions, and on a 
queftion of their total abolition, where they have 
caft their roots-wide and deep, and where by long 
habit things more valuable than themfelves are fo 
adapted to them, and ina manner interwoven with 
them, that the one cannot be deftroyed without 
notably impairing the other. He might be em- 
barraffed, if the cafe were really fuch as fophifters 
reprefent it in their paltry ftyle of debating. But in 
this, as in moft queftions of ftate, there is a middle. 
There is fomething elfe than the mere alternative 
of abfolute deftruction, or unreformed exiftence. 
Spartam natius es; bane exorna, This is, in my opi- 
nion, a rule of profound fenfe, and ought never to 
depart from the mind of an honeft reformer. I 
cannot conceive how any man can have brought 
himfelf to that pitch of prefumption, to con- 
fider his country as nothing but carte blanche, 
upon which he may fcribble whatever he pleafes. 
A man full of warm fpeculative benevolence may 
wifh his fociety otherwife conftituted than he finds 
it; but agood patriot, anda true politician, always 
confiders how he fhall make the moft of the exift- 
ing materials of his country. A difpofition to pre- 
ferve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my ftandard of a ftatefman. Every thing 
elfe is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the 
execution. 

There are moments in the fortune of ftates 
when particular men are called to make improve- 
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ments by great mental exertion. In thofe mo- 
ments, even when they feem to enjoy the confi- 
dence of their prince and country, and to be in- 
vefted with full authority they have not always 
apt inftruments. A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a power, what our workmen call a pur- 
chafe; and if he finds that power, in politics as in 
mechanics he cannot be at a lofs to apply it. In 
the monaftic inftitutions, in my opinion, was found 
a great power for the mechanifm of politic benevo- 
lence. There were revenues with a public direction ; 
there were men wholly fet apart and dedicated to 
public purpofes, without any other than public ties 
and public principles ; men without the poffibility 
of canverting the eftate of the community into a 
private fortune; men denied to felf-interefts, whofe 
avarice is for fome community ; men to whom per- 
fonal poverty is honour, and implicit obedience 
ftands in the place of freedom. In vain fhall a man 
look to the poffibility of making fuch things when 
he wants them. The winds blow as they hit. 
Thefe infticutions are the produéts of enthufafin; 
they are the inftruments of wifdom. Wifdom 
cannot create materials; they are the gifts of na~ 
ture or of chance ; her, pride is in the ufe.1: The 
perennial exiftence of bodies corporate and their 
fortunes, are things particularly furted toa man who 
has long views; who meditates defigns that require 
time in fafhioning; and which propofe duration 
when they are accomplifhed. He is not deferv- 
ing to rank high, or even to be mentioned in 
the order of great ftatefmen, who, having obtained 
the command and direction of fuch a power as 
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exifted in the wealth, the difcipline, and the ha- 
bits of fuch corporations, as thofe which you 
have rafhly deftroyed, cannot find any way of 
converting it to the great and lafting benefit 
of his country. On the view of this fubject a 
thoufand ufes fuggeft themi‘elves to a contriving 
mind. To deftroy any power, growing wild 
from the rank productive force of the human 
mind, is almoft tantamount, in the moral world; 
to the deftruétion of the apparently active pro- 
perties of bodies in the material. It would 
be like the attempt to deftroy (if it were in 
our competence to deftroy) the expanfive force 
of fixed air in hitre, or the power of fteam, 
or of electricity, or of magnetifm. Thefe 
energies always exifted in nature, and they 
were always difcernible. They feemed, fome 
ef them unferviceable, fome noxious, fome no 
better than a fport to children; until contem- 
plative ability, combining with practic fkill, tamed 
their wild nature, fubdued them to ufe, and ren- 
dered them at once the moft powerful and the 
mpft tractable agents, in fubfervience to the 
great views and defigns of men: Did fifty 
thoufand perfons, whofe mental and whole bodily 
labour you might direct, and fo many hundred 
thoufand a year of a revenue, which was neither 
lazy nor fuperftitious, appear too big for your 
abilities to wield?. Had you no way of ufing the 
men but by converting monks into penfioners? 
Had you no way of turning the revenue to ac- 
count, but through the improvident refource of a 
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fpendthrift fale? If you were thus deftitute of men- 
tal funds, the proceeding is in its natural courfe. 
Your politicians do not underftand their trade ; 
and therefore they fell their tools, 

But the inftitutions favour of fuperftition in their 
very principle ; and they nourith it by a permanent 
and ftanding influence. This 1 do not mean to 
difpute; but this ought not to hinder you from 
deriving from fuperftition itfelf any refources which 
may thence be furnifhed for the public advantage. 
You derive benefits from many difpofitions and 
many paffions of the human mind, which are of as 
doubtful a colour in the moral eye, as fuperftition 
itfelf. It was your bufinefs to correct and mitigate 
every thing which was noxious in this paflion, as 
in all the paffions. But is fuperftition the greateft 
of all poffible vices? In its poffible excefs I think 
it becomes a very great evil. It is, however, a 
moral fubject ; and of courfe admits of all degrees 
and all modifications. Superftition is the religion 
of feeble minds ; and they muft be tolerated in an 
intermixture of it, in fome trifling or fome enthufi- 
aftic fhape or other, elfe you will deprive weak 
minds of a refource found necefflary to the ftrongeft, 
The body of all true religion confifts, to be fure, in 
obedience to the will of the fovereign of the world; 
in a confidence in his declarations ; and an imitation 
of his perfections. The reft is our own. It may be 
prejudicial to the great end; it may be auxiliary, 
Wife men, who as fuch, are not admirers (not 
admirers at leaft of the Munera Terre) are not 


violently attached to thefe things, nor do they 
violently 
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violently hate them. Wifdom is not the moft 
fevere corrector of folly. They are the rival fol. 
lies, which mutually wage fo unrelenting a war; 
and which make fo cruel a ufe of their advantages, 
as they can happen to engage the immoderate vul- 
gar on the one fide or the other in their quar- 
rels. Prudence would be neuter; but if, in the 
contention between fond attachment and fierce 
antipathy concerning things in their nature not 
made to produce fuch heats, a prudent man were 
obliged to make a choice of what errors and 
exceffes of enthufiafm he would condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think, that which builds, ta 
be more tolerable than that which demolifhes— 
that which adorns a country, than that which 
deforms it—that which endows, than that which 
plunders—that which difpofes to miftaken bene- 
ficence, than that which ftimulates to real injuf- 
tice—that which leads a man to refufe to him- 
felf lawful pleafures, than that which {fnatches 
from others the fcanty fubfiftence of their felf-de. 
nial. Such, I think, is very nearly the ftate of the 
queftion between the ancient founders of monkith 
fuperftition, and the fuperftition of the pretended 
philofophers of the hour. 

For the prefent I poftpone all confideration of the 
fuppofed public profit of the fale, which however 
I conceive to be perfectly delufive. I fhall here 
only confider it as a transfer of property. On the 
policy of that transfer I fhall trouble you with a 
few thoughts, 

In every profperous community fomething more 
is produced than goes to the immediate fupport of 
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the producer. This furplus forms the income of the 
landed capitalift. Itwillbe {pent bya proprietor who 
does not labour. But this idlenefs is itfelf the fpring 
‘of labour; this repofe the {pur to induftry. The 
only concern of the ftate is, that the capital taken 
in rent from the land, fhould be returned again:to 
the induftry from whence it came; and that its 
expenditure fhould be with the: leaft poffible detri- 
ment to the morals of thofe who expend it, and to 
thofe of the people to whom it is returned. 

In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and per- 
fonal employment, a fober legiflator would carefully 
compare the poffeffor whom he was recommended 
to expel, with the ftranger who was propofed to fill 
his place. Before the inconveniences are incurred 
which mw attend all violent revolutions in property 
through extenfive confifcation, we ought to have 
fome rational affurance that the purchafers of the 
confifcated property will be in a confiderable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more jober, lefs 
difpofed to extort-an unreafonable proportion of 
the gains of the labourer, or to confume on them- 
felves a larger fhare than is fic for the meafure of 
an individual, or that they fhould be qualified to 
difpenfe the furplus in a more fteady and equal 
mode, fo as to anfwer the purpofes of a politic 
expenditure, than the old poffeffors, call thofe 
poffeffors, bifhops, or canons, or commendatory ab- 
bots, or monks, or what you pleafe. The monks 
are lazy. Be it fo. Suppofe them no otherwife em- 
ployed than by finging in the choir. They are as 
-ulefully employed as thofe who neither fing nor fay. 
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As ufefully even as thofe who fing upon the ftage. 
‘They are as ufefully employed as if they worked from 
dawn to dark in the innumerable fervile, degrading, 
unfeemly, unmanly, and often moft unwholefome 
and peftiferous occupations, to which by the focial 
eeconomy fo many wretches are inevitably doomed. 
If ic were not generally pernicious to difturb the 
natural courfe of things, and to impede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of circulation which is 
turned by the ftrangely directed labour of thefe un- 
happy people, I fhould be infinitely more inclined 
forcibly to refcue them from their miferable induttry, 
than violently to difturb the tranquil repofe of 
monaftic quietude. Humanity, and perhaps policy, 
might better juftify me in the one than in the 
other. It is a fubjeCt on which I have often 
reflected, and never reflected without feeling from 


it. I am fure that no confideration, except the 
neceflity of fubmitting to the yoke of luxury, 


and the defpotifm of fancy, who in their own im- 
perious way will diftribute the furplus produc&t 
of the foil, can juttify the toleration of fuch trades 
and employments in a well-regulated ftate. But, 
for this purpofe of diftribution, it feems to me, 
that the idle expences of monks are quite as well 
direéted as the idle expences of us lay-loiterers. 
- When the advantages of the poffeffion, and of the 
project, are on a par, there is no motive for a change, | 
But in the prefent cafe, perhaps they are notupona 
par, and the difference is in favour of the pofieffion. 
It does not appear to me, that the expences of thofe 
whom you are going toexpel, do, in fact, take a courfe 
fo dire€tly and fo generally leading to vitiate. and 
degrade 
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degrade and render miferable thofe through whom 
they pafs, as the expences of thofe favourites whom 
you are intruding into their houfes. Why fhould 
the expenditure of a great landed property, which 
is a difperfion of the furplus product of the foil, 
appear intolerable to you or to me, when it takes its 
courfe through the accumulation of vaft libraries, 
which are the hiftory of the force and weaknefs of the 
human mind; through great collections of antientre- 
cords, medals, and coins, which atteft and explain laws 
and cuftoms; through paintings and ftatues, that, 
by imitating nature, feem to extend the limits of 
creation; through grand monuments of the dead, 
which continue the regards and connexions of life 
beyond the grave ; through collections of the {peci- 
mens of nature, which becomeareprefentative affem- 
bly of all the claffes and families of the world, that 
by difpofition facilitate, and, by exciting curiofity, 
open the avenues to fcience? If, by great perma+ 
nent eftablifhments, all thefe objects of expence are 
better fecured from the inconftant {port of perfonal 
caprice and perfonal extravagance, are they worfe 
than if the fame taftes prevailed in fcattered in- 
dividuals ? Does not the fweat of the mafon and 
carpenter, who toil in order to partake the fweat 
of the peafant, flow as pleafantly and as falubrioufly, 
in the conftruction and repair of the majeftic 
edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 
fordid fties of vice and luxury; as honourably and 
as profitably in repairing thofe facred works, which 
grow hoary with innumerable years, as on the 
momentary receptacles of tranfient voluptuouf- 
nefs; in opera-houfes, and brothels, and gaming- 
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houfes, and club-houfes, and. obelifks in the 
Champ de Mars? Is the furplus product of the 
olive and the vine worfe employed in the frugal 
fuftenance of perfons, whom the fictions of a pious 
imagination raifes to dignity by conftruing in the 
fervice of God, than in pampering the innumerable 
multitude of thofe who are degraded by being made 
ufelefs domeftics fubfervient to the pride of man? 
Are the decorations of temples an expenditure lefs 
worthy a wife man than ribbons, and laces, and 
national cockades, and petits maifons, and petit 
foupers, and all the innumerable fopperies and 
follies in which opulence fports away the burthen 
of its fuperfluity © 

We tolerate even thefe; not from love of 
them, but for fear of worfe. We tolerate them, 
becaufe property and liberty, to a degree, require 
that toleration. But why profcribe the other, and 
furely, in every point of view, the more laudable 
ufe of eftates? Why, through the violation of 
all property, through an outrage upon every 
principle of liberty, forcibly carry them from the 
better to the worfe? 

This comparifon between the new individuals 
and the old corps is made upon a fuppofition that 
no reform could be made in the latter, But ina 
gueftion of reformation, I always confider cor- 
porate bodies, whether fole or confifting of many, 
to be much more fufceptible of a public direftion 
by the power of the ftate, in the ufe of their pro-~ 

perty, and in the regulation of modes and ha. 

~ bits of life in their members, than private citizens 
ever can be, or perhaps ought to be; and this 
| : feems 
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feems to me a very material confideration for 
thofe who undertake any thing which merits the 
name of a politic enterprize.—So far as to the 
eftates of monafteries. 

With regard to the eftates poffeffed by bifhops 
and canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot 
find out for what reafon fome landed eftates may not 
be held otherwife than by inheritance. Can any 
philofophic fpoiler undertake to demonftrate the 
pofitive or the comparative evil, of having a cer- 
tain, and that too a large portion of landed pro- 
perty, paffing in fucceffion thro’ perfons whofe title 
to it is, always in theory, and often in fact, an 
eminent degree of piety, morals, and learning ; a 
property which, by its deftination, in their turn, and 
on the fcore of merit, gives to the nobleft families 
renovation and fupport, to the loweft the means 
of dignity and elevation; a property, the tenure 
of which is the performance of fome duty, (what- 
ever value you may choofe to fet upon that duty) 
and the character of whofe proprietors demands at 
leaft an exterior decorum and gravity of manners; 
who are toexercife a generous but temperate hofpita- 
lity ; part of whofe income they are to confider as 
a truft for charity ; and who, even when they fail 
in their truft, when they flide from their character, 
and degenerate into a mere common fecular noble- 
man or gentleman, are in no refpect worfe than 
thofe who may fucceed them in their forfeited pof- 
feffions ? Is ic better that eftates fhould be held 
by thofe who have no duty than by thofe. who 
have one ?—by thofe whofe character and deftina- 


tion point to virtues, than by thofe who have no 
rule 
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rule and direction in the expenditure of their ef. a 
tates but their own will and appetite? Nor are 
thefe eftates held altocether in the character or 
with the evils fuppofed inherent in mortmain, 
They pafs from hand to hand with a more rapid 
circulation than any other. No excefs is good ; 
and therefore too great a proportion of landed 
property may be held officially for life; but 
it does. not feem to me of material injury to 
any commonwealth, that there fhould exift fome 
eftates that have a chance of being acquired 
by other means than the previous acquifition of 
money. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though it 
is indeed fhort with regard to the infinite extent of 
the fubjeét. Various avocations have from time 
to time called my mind from the fubjeét.. I was 
not forry to give myfelf leifure to obferve whether, 
in the proceedings of the national affembly, I 
-might not find reafons to change or to qualify 
fome of my firft fentiments. Every thing has 
_ confirmed me more ftrongly in my firft opinions. 
It was my original purpofe to take a view of the 
principles of the national affembly with regard to 
the great and fundamental eftablifhments; and to 
compare the whole of what you have fubftituted 
in the place of what you have deftroyed, with the 
feveral members of our Britifh conftitution, But 
this plan is of greater extent than at firft I com- 
puted, and I find that you have little defire to take 
the advantage of any examples. At prefent I 
muft content myfelf with fome remarks upon your 
eftablifhments ; referving for another time what I 
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propofed to fay concerning the fpirit of our Britifh 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and demoeracy, as practi-+ 
cally they exitft. 

I have taken a review of what has been done 
by the governing power in France. I have cer- 
tainly fpoke of it with freedom. Thofe whofe 
principle it is to defpife the antient permanent 
fenfe of mankind, and to fet up a fcheme of 
fociety on new principles, muft naturally expect 
that fuch of us who think better of the judgment 
of the human race than of theirs, fhould confider 
both them and their devices, as men and fchemes 
upon their trial. They muft take it for granted 
that we attend much to their reafon, but not at all 
to their authority. They have not one of the 
ereat influencing prejudices of mankind in their 
favour.. They avow their hoftility to opinion. 
Of courfe they muft expect no fupport from 
that influence, which, with every other autho- 
rity, they have depofed from the feat of its jurif- 
diction. ) 4 

I can never confider this affembly as any thing 
elfe than a voluntary affociation of men, who 
have availed themfelves of circumftances, to 
feize upon the power of the ftate. They have 
not the fanction and authority of the chara¢ter- 
under which they firft met. They have affumed 
‘another of a very different nature; and have 
completely altered and inverted all the rela- 
tions in which they originally ftood. They do not 
hold the authority they exercife under any confti- 
tutional law of the ftate. They have departed 
from the inftructions of the people by whomi 
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they were fent ; which inftructions, as the afiembly 
did not aét in virtue of any antient ufage or {ettled 
Jaw, were the fole fource of their authority. The 
moft confiderable of their aéts have not been done 
by great majorities ; and in this fort of near divi- 
fions, which carry only the conftructive authority of 
the whole, ftrangers will confider reafons as well-as 
refolutions. 

If they had fet up this new experimental govern- 
ment as a neceffary fubftitute for an expelled ty- 
ranny, mankind would anticipate the time of pre- 
{cription, which, through long ufage, mellows into 
legality governments that were violent in their 
commencement. All thofe who have affections 
which lead them to the confervation of civil order 
would recognize, even in its cradle, the: child 
as legitimate, which has been produced from 
thofe principles of cogent expediency to which. alk 
juft governments owe their birth, and on which 
they juftify their continuance. But they -will be 
late and reluctant in giving any fort of countenance 
to the operations of a power, which has derived its 


_ birth from no Jaw and no neceffity; but which on 


the contrary has had its origin in thofe vices and 
finifter practices by which the focial union is. often 
difturbed and fometimes deftroved. This affembly 
has hardly a year’s prefcription. We have their 
own word for it that they have made a revolution. 
To make a revolution is a meafure which, prima 
fronte, requires an apology. To make a revolu- 
tion is to fubvert the antient ftate of our coun- 
try; and no common reafons are called for to juf- 
tify fo violent a proceeding. The fenfe of man- 
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kind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticife on the ufe 
that is made of it with lefs awe and reverence than 
that which is ufually conceded to a fettled and re- 
cognized authority. 

In obtaining and fecuring their power, the af- 
fembly proceeds upon principles the moft oppofite 
from thofe which appear to direét them in the ufe 
of it. An obfervation on this difference will let 
us into the true fprrit of their conduct. Every thing 
which they have done, or continue to do, in order 
to obtain and keep their power, is by the moft com, 
mon arts. ‘Fhey proceed exactly as their anceftors 
of ambition have done before them. Trace them 
through all-their artifices, frauds, and violences, you 
can find nothing at all that isnew. They follow pre- 
cedents and examples with the punttilious exactnefs 
of a pleader. ‘They never depart an iota from the 
authentic formulas of tyranny and ufurpation. But 
tn all the regulations relative to the public good, 
the fpirit has been the very reverfe of this. 
‘There they commit the whole to the mercy of un- 
tried fpeculations; they abandon the deareft inte- 
refts of the public, to thofe loofe theories to which 
hone of them would chufe to truft the flighteft 
of his private concerns. They make this diffe-. 
rence, becaufe in their defire of obtaining and fe- 
curing power they are thoroughly in earneft; there 
they travel in the beaten road. The public in- . 
terefts, becaufe about them they have no real foli- 
citude, they abandon wholly to chance; I fay to 
chance, becaufe their fchemes have nothing in 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 


We 
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We muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpect, the errors of thofe who are timid and 
doubtful of themfelves with regard to points where- 


inthe happinefs of mankind is concerned. But in 

thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender pa- 
rental folicitude which fears to cut up the infant for 
the fake of an experiment. In the vaftnefs of their 
promifes, and the confidence of their predictions, 
they far outdo all the boafting of empirics. The 
arrogance of their pretenfions, in a manner pro- 
vokes, and challenges us to an enquiry into their 
foundation. : 

I am convinced that there are men of confider- 
able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional affembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and their writings. This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents. But 
eloquence may exift without a proportionable de- 
gree of wifdom. When I {peak of ability, I am ob- 
liced to diftinguifh. What they have done towards 
the fupport of their fyftem befpeaks no ordinary 
men. In the fyftem itfelf, raken as the fcheme of a 
republic conftructed for procuring the profperity 
and fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ftreneth and grandeur of the ftate, I confefs my- 
felf unable to find out any thing which difplays, in 
a fingle inftance, the work of a comprehenfive and 
difpofing mind, or even the provifions of a vulgar 
prudence. Their purpofe every where feems to 
have been to evade and flip afide from difficulty. 
This it has been the glory of the great mafters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 
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it into an inftrument for new conquefts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
‘empire of their fcience; and even to push forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
Jand marks of the human underftanding itfelf. Dif- 
ficulty is a fevere inftructor, fet over us by the fu- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian and legif- 
lator, who knows us better than we know. our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ipfe colends 
haud facilem effe viam voluit. He that wreftles 
with us ftrengthens our nerves, and fharpens our 
fill. Our antagonift is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our object, and compels us to con- 
fider it in all its relations. It will not fuffer us to 
be fuperficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derftanding for fuch a tafk; it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking fhort-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary. republic 
of Paris. With them defects in wifdom are to 
be fupplied by the plenitude of force. ‘They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of floth, they have the common fortune of 
fothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
had eluded than efcaped, meet them again in their 
courfe; they multiply and thicken.on them; they 
are involved, through a labyrinth of confufed de- 
tail, in an induftry without limit, and without di- 
rection; and, in conclufion, the whole of their 
work becomes feeble, vitious, and infecure. 
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It is this inability to wreftle with dificulty which 
has obliged the arbitrary. affembly of France to 
commence their fchemes of reform with abolition 
and total deftruction. But is it in deftroying and 
pulling down that fkill is difplayed? Your mob 
can -do this as well at leaft as your affemblies. 
The fhalloweft underftanding, the rudeft hand, is 
more than equal to that tafk. Rage and phrenzy , 
will pull down more in half an hour, than pru- 
dence, deliberation, and forefight can build up in 
an hundred years. The errors and defects of old 
eftablifhments are vifible and palpable. It calls 
for little ability to point them out; and where 
abfolute power is given, it requires but a word 
wholly to abolifh the vice and the eftablifhment 
together. The fame lazy but reftlefs difpofition, 
which loves floth and hates quiet, direéts thefe poli- 
ticians, when they come to work, for fupplying 
the place of what they have deftroyed. To make 
“every thing the reverfe of what they have feen is 
quite as eafy as to deftroy. No difficulties occur 
in what has never been tried. Criticifm is almoft 
bafed in difcovering the defects of what has 
not exifted; and eager enthufiafm, and cheating 
hope, have all the wide field of imagination in 
which they may expatiate with little or no op- 
pofition. 

At once to preferve and to reform is quite 
another thing. When the ufeful parts of an old 
eftablifhment are kept, and what is fuperadded is 
to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
fteady perfevering attention, various powers of 
comparifon and combination, and the refources 
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of an underftanding fruitful in expedients are to 
be exercifed; they are to be exercifed in a con- 
tinued conflict with the combined force of op- 
pofite vices; with the obftinacy that rejects all 
improvement, and the levity that is fatigued and 
difgufted with every thing of which it is in pof- 
feffion. But you may obje&t—* A procefs of this 
“kind is flow. It is not fit for an affembly, which 
“ glories in performing in a few months the work 
“of ages. Such a mode of reforming, poffibly 
“might take up many years.” Without queftion 
it might; and it ought. It is one of the excellen- 
cies of a method in which time is amongft the af- 
fiftants, that its operation is flow, and in fome cafes 
almoft imperceptible. If circumfpection and cau- 
tion are a part of wifdom, when we work only up- 
©n inanimate matter, furely they become a part of 
duty too, when the fubjeét of our demolition and 
conftruction is not brick and timber, but fentient 
beings, by the fudden alteration of whofe ftate, 
condition, and habits, multitudes may be rendered 
miferable, But it feems as if i were the prevalent 
opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an 
undoubting confidence, are the fole qualifications 
for a perfect legiflator, Far different are my 
ideas of that high office. The true lawgiver 
ought to have an heart full of fenfibility. He 
ought to love and refpect his kind, and to fear 
himfelf. It may be allowed to his temperament to 
catch his ultimate object with an intuitive glance; 
but his movements towards it ought to be delibe- 
rate, Political arrangement, as it is a work for 


focial ends, is to be only wrought by focial means, 
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There mind muft confpire with mind. ‘Time is 
required to produce that union of minds which alone 
can produce all the good we aim at. Our patience 
will atchieve more than our force. If I might 
venture to appeal to what is fo much out of fafhion 
in Paris, I] mean to experience, I fhould tell you, 
that in my courfe I have known, and, according to 
my meafure, have co-operated with great men; 
and I have never yetdeen any plan which has not 
been mended by the obfervations of thofe who 
were much inferior in underftanding to the perfon 
who took the lead in the bufinefs.. By a flow but 
well-fuftained progrefs, the effect of each ftep is 
watched ; the good or ill fuccefs of the firft, gives 
light to us in the fecond; and fo, from light to 
light, we are conducted with fafety through the 
whole feries. We fee, that the parts of the fyftem 
do not clafh. The evils latent in the moft promif- 
ing contrivances are provided for as they arife. 
One advantage is as little as poffible facrificed 
to another. We compenfate, we reconcile, we 
balance. We are enabled to unite into a confiftent 
whole the various anomalies and contending prin- 
ciples that are found in the minds and affairs of 
men. From hence arifes, not an excellence in fm- 
plicity, but one far fuperior, an excellence in com- 
pofition. Where the great interefts of mankind 
are concerned through a long fucceffion of gene- 
rations, that fucceffion ought to be admitted into 
fome fhare in the councils which are fo deeply 
to affect them. If juftice requires this, the work 
itfelf requires the aid of more minds than one 
age can furnifh, It is from this view of things 
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that the beft legiflators have been often fatisfied 
with the eftablifhment of fome fure, folid, and 
ruling principle in government; a power like that 
which fome of the philofophers have called a 
plaftic nature; and having fixed the principle, 

they have left it afterwards to its own operation. 
Yo proceed in this manner, that is, to pro- 
ceed with a prefiding principle, and a prolific ener- 
ey, 1s with me the criterion of profound wifdom. 
What your politicians think the marks of a bold, 
hardy gemius, are only proofs of a deplorable 
want of ability. By their violent hafte, and their 
defiance of the procefs of nature, they are deli- 
vered over blindly to every projector and adven- 
turer, to every alchymift and empiric. They de- 
fpair of turning to account any thing that 1s 
common. Diet is nothing in their fyftem of re- 
medy. The worft of it is, that this therr de- 
fpair of curing common diftempers by regular 
methods, arifes not only from defect of comprehen- 
fion, but, I fear, from fome malignity of difpofi- 
tion. Your legiflators feem to have taken their 
opinions of all peceeMiGne: ranks, and offices, from 
the declamations and buffooneries of fatirifts ; who 
would themfelves be aftonifhed if they were held 
to the letter of their own defcriptions. By liftening 
only to thefe, your leaders regard all things 
only on the fide of their vices and faults, and 
view thofe vices and faults under every colour 
of exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though 
it may feem paradoxical; but in general, thofe 
who are habitually employed in finding and dif- 
playing faults, are unqualified for the worilol te: 
4 fornaation ; 
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formation: becaufe their minds are not only un 
furnifhed with patterns of the fair and good, but 
by habit they come to take no delight in the con- 
templation of thofe things. By hating vices too 
much, they come to love men too little. It is there- 
fore not wonderful, that they fhould be indifpofed 
and unable to ferve them. From hence arifes the 
complexional difpofition of fome of your guides 
to pull every thing in pieces. At-this malis 
cious game they difplay the ‘whole of their guz- 
drimanous activity. As’to the reft, the para- 
doxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely 
as a fport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouze 
attention, and excite furprize, are taken up by 
thefe gentlemen, not in the fpirit of the original 
authors, as means of cultivating their tafte and im- 
proving their ftyle. Thefe paradoxes become with 
them ‘ferious grounds of aétion, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the moft important concerns 
of the ftate. Cicero ludicroufly defcribes Cato as 
endeavouring to act in the commonwealth upon 
the {chool paradoxes which exercifed the wits of the 
junior ftudents in the ftoic. philofophy. If this 
was true of Cato, thefe gentlemen copy after him 
in the manner of fome perfons who lived about . 
his time—pede nudo Catonem. Mr. Hume told me, 
that he had from Rouffeau himfelf the fecret of 
his principles of compofition. That acute, though 
eccentric, obferver had perceived, that to ftrike 
and intereft the public, the marvellous muft -be 
produced; that the marvellous of the heathen 
mythology had long fince loft its effect; that 
giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of romance 

which 
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which fucceeded, had exhaufted the portion of 
credulity which belonged to their age; that now 
nothing was left to a writer but that fpecies of the 
marvellous, which might ftill be produced, and 
with as great an effect as ever, though in another 
way ; that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, in 
characters, and in extraordinary fituations, giving 
rife to new and unlooked-for ftrokes in politics 
and morals. J believe, that were Rouffeau alive, 
and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be 
fhocked .at the pra€tical phrenzy of his fcholars, 
who in their paradoxes are fervile imitators; and 
even in their incredulity difcover an implicit faith. 
Men who undertake confiderable things, even 
in a regular way, ought to give us ground to pre- 
fume ability. But the phyfician of the ftate, who, 
not fatished with the cure of diftempers, under- 
takes to regenerate conftitutions, ought to fhew 
uncommon powers. Some very unufual appear- 
ances of wif{dom ought to difplay themifelves on the 
face of the defigns of thofe who appeal to no prac- 
tice, and who copy after no model. Has any fuch 
been manifefted? I fhall take a view (it fhall for 
the fubject be a very fhort one) of what the affem- 
bly has done, with regard, firft, to the conftitution of 
the legiflature; in the next place, to that of the ex- 
ecutive power ; then to that of the judicature ; af- 
terwards to the model of the army ; and con- 
clude with the fyftem of finance, to fee whether 
we can difcover in any part of their fchemes the 
portentous ability, which may juftify thefe bold 
undertakers in the fuperiority. which they affume 
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It is in the model of the fovereign and prefid- 
ing part of this new republic, that we fhould expect 
their grand difplay. Here they were to prove 
their title to their proud demands. For the plan 
itfelf at large, and for the reafons on which it is 
grounded, I refer to the journals of the aflembly 
of the 29th of September 1789, and to the fubfe- 
quent proceedings which have made any alterations 
in the plan. So far asin a matter fomewhat con- 
fufed I can fee light, the fyftem remains, fubftan- 
‘tially as it has been originally framed. My few re- 
marks will be fuch as regard its fpirit, its tendency, 
and its fitnefs for framing a popular common- 
wealth, which they profefs theirs to be, fuited to 
the ends for which any commonwealth, and parti- 
cularly fuch a commonwealth, is made. At the 
fame time, I mean to confider its confiftency with 
itfelf, and its own principles. 

Old eftablifhments are tried by their effects. If 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful, 
we prefume the reft. We conclude that to be good 
from whence good is derived. In old eftablifh- 
ments various correctives have been found for 
their aberrations from theory. Indeed they are the 
refults of various neceffities and expediences. They 
are not often conftructed after any theory ; theories 
are rather drawn from them. In them we often fee 
the end beft obtained, where the means feem not 
perfectly reconcileable to what we may fancy was 
the original fcheme. The means taught by expe- 
rience may be better fuited to political ends than 
thofe contrived in the original project. They 
again re-act upon the primitive conftitution, and 
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fometimes improve the defign itfelf from which 
they feem to have departed. I think all this 
might be curioufly exemplified in the Britifh 
bedi accion: At worft, the errors and deviations 
of every kind in reckoning are found and com- 
puted, and the fhip proceeds in her courfe. This 
3s the cafe of old eftablifhments; but ina new 
and merely. theoretic fyitem, it is expected that 
every contrivance fhall appear, on the. face of it, 
to anfwer its) end; efpecially where the projectors 
are no way embarrafled with an endeavour to ac- 
commodate the new building to an old one, either 
in the walls or on the foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere rub- 
bifh whatever they found, and, like their ornamen- 
tal gardeners, forming every thing into an exact 
level, propofe to reft the whole local and general 
legiflature on three bafes of three different ake : 
one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the third 
Ba mngaly the firft of which they call the dafis of 
territory ; the fecond, the da/is of population ; and the 
third, the dafts of contribution. For the accomplifh- 
ment of the firft of thefe purpofes they divide the 
area of their country into eighty-one pieces, regu- 
larly fquare, of eighteen leagues by eighteen. Thefe 
large divifions are called Departments. 'Thete they _ 
portion, proceeding by {quare meafurement, into 
feventeen hundred and twenty diftricts called Com- 
munes. ‘Lhefe again they fubdivide, {till proceed- 
ing by fquare meafurement, into {maller diftriéts 
called Cantons, making in all 6,400. 

At firft view this geometrical bafis of theirs pre- 
fents not much to admire or to blame. It calls 

for 
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fdr no great legiflative talents. Nothing more 
than an accurate land furveyor, with his chain, 
fight, and theodolite, is requifite for fuch a plan 
as this. In the old divifions of the country various 
accidents at various times, and the ebb and flow 
of various properties and jurifdictions, fettled their 
bounds. Thefe bounds were not made upon any 
fixed fyftem undoubtedly. They were fubje&t to 
fome inconveniencies; but’ they were inconve- 
niencies for’ which ufe had found remedies, and 
habit had fupplied accommodation -and patience. 
In this new pavement of fquare within {quare, 
and this organifation and femiorganifation made 
on the fyftem of Empedocles and Buffon, and not 
upon any politic principle, it is impoffible that 
innumerable local inconveniencies, to which men 
are not habituated, muft not arife. But thefe I 
pafs over, becaufe it requires an accurate know- 
tedee of the country, which I do not poffefs, to 
{pecify them. 

When thefe ftate furveyors came to take a view 
of their work of meafurement, they foon found, 
_ that in politics, the moft fallacious of all things 
was ceometrical demonftration. They had then 
recourfe to another bafis (or rather buttrefs) to 
fupport the building which tottered on that falfe 
foundation. It was evident, that the goodnefs of 
‘the foil, the number of the people, their wealth, 
and the largenefs of their contribution, made fuch 
infinite variations between {quare and fquare as to 
render menfuration a ridiculous ftandard of power 
in the commonwealth, and equality in geometry 
the moft unequal of all meafures in the diftribution 
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of men. However, they could not give it up. 
But dividing their political and civil reprefentation 
into three parts, they allotted one of thofe parts to 
the fquare meafurement, without a fingle fact or 
calculation to afcertain whether this territorial pro- 
portion of reprefentation was fairly affigned, and 
ought upon any principle really to be a third. Hav- 
ing however given to geometry this portton (of a 
third for her dower) out of compliment I fuppofe 
to that fublime fcience, they left the other two to 
be fcuffled for between the other parts, of popula- 
tion and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, 
they were not able to proceed quite fo fmoothly as 
they had done in the field of their geometry. 
Here their arithmetic came to bear upon their ju- 
ridical metaphyfics. Had they ftuck to their me- 
taphyfic principles, the arithmetical procefs would 
be fimple indeed. Men, with them, are ftridtly. 
equal, and are entitled to equal rights in their 
own government. Each head, on this fyftem, would 
have its vote, and every man would vote directly 
for the perfon who was to reprefent him in the legif- 
Jature. ‘ But foft—by regular degrees, not yet.” 
This metaphyfic principle, to which law, cuftom, 
ufage, policy, reafon, were to yield, is to yield itfelf 
to their pleafure. There muft be many degrees, 
and fome ftages, before the reprefentative can come 
in contacét with his conitituent. Indeed, as we 
fhall foon fee, thefe two perfons are to have no fort 
of communion with each other. Firft, the voters in 
the Canton, who compofe what they call primary 


affemblies, are to have a qualification. What! a 
qualification 
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qualification on the indefeafible. nghts of men > 
Yes; but it fhall be a very {mall qualification. Our 
injuftice fhall be very little oppreffive; only the 
local valuation of three days labour paid to the 
public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, 
for any thing but the utter fubverfion of your 
equalifing principle. As a qualification it might 
as well be let alone; for it anfwers no one purpofe 
for which qualifications are eftablifhed: and, on 
your ideas, it excludes from a vote, the man of all 
others whofe natural equality ftands the moft in 
need of proteétion and defence ; I mean the man 
who has nothing elfe but his natural equality to 
cuard him. ‘You order him to buy the right, 
which you before told him nature had given to him 
gratuitoufly at his birth, and of which no authority 
on earth could lawfully deprive him. With re- 
gard to the perfon who cannot come up to your 
market, a tyrannous ariftocracy, as againft him, is 
eftablifhed by you who pretend to be its {worn 
foe. 

The gradation proceeds. Thefe primary affem- 
blies of the Canton elect deputies to the Commune ; 
one for every two hundred qualified inhabitants. 
Here is the firft medium put between the primary 
elector and the reprefentative legiflator; and here 
a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 
with a fecond qualification : for none can be elected 
into the Commune who does not pay the amount of 
ten days labour, Nor have we yet done. There 


js ftill to be another gradation. Thefe Communes, 


chofen by the Canton, choofe to the Department ; 


aad the deputies of the Department choofe their 
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deputies to the National Afembly. Here is a third 
barrier of a fenfelefs qualification. Every deputy 
to the national affembly muft pay, in direct contri- 
bution, to the value of a mark of flver. OF all 
thefe qualifying barriers we muft think alike; that 
they are impotent to fecure independence ; ftrong 
only to deftroy the rights of men. 

In all this procefs, which in its fundamental ele- 
ments affects to confider only population upon a 
principle of natural right, there is a manifeft atten- 
tion to property ; which, however juft and reafonable 
on other fchemes, is on theirs perfectly unfupport- 
able. 

When they come to their third bafis, that of 
Contribution, we find that they have more com- 
pletely loft fight of their rights of men. This laft 
bafis refts entirely on property, A principle to- 
tally different from the equality of men, and ut- 
terly irreconcileable to it, is thereby admitted ; 
but no fooner is this principle, which is a principle 
regarding property, admitted, than (as ufual) it is 
fubverted ; and it is not fubverted, (as we fhall 
prefently fee,)} to approximate the inequality of 
riches to the level of nature. The additional fhare 


in the third portion of reprefentation, (a portion ~~ 


referved exclufively for the higher contribu- 
tion,) is made to regard the, difrié? only, and 
not the individuals in it who pay. It is eafy to 
perceive, by the courfe of their reafonings, how 
much they were embarraffed by their contradictory 
ideas of the rights of men and the privileges of 
riches. The committee of conftitution do as good 


as admit that they are wholly  irreconcileable. 
Pe ae. 
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«* The relation, with regard to the contributions, 
‘© is without doubt xu// (fay they) when the 
“* queftion is on the balance of the political rights 
** as between individual and individual; without 
‘© which perfonal equality would be deffroyed, and 
“* an ariftocracy of the rich would be eftablifhed. 
“« But this inconvenience entirely difappears when 
** the proportional relation of the contribution is 
“< only confidered in the great maffes, and is folely 
“* between province and province ; it ferves in that 
<* cafe only to form a juft reciprocal proportion be- 
“ tween the cities, without affecting the perfonal 
“© rights of the citizens.’’ 

Here the principle of contribution, as taken be- 
tween man and man, is reprobated as zu//, and de- 
ftructive to equality; and as pernicious too ; becaufe 
it leads:'ta the eftablifhment of an ariftocracy of the 
rich. However, it muft not be abandoned. And 
the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to eftab- 
ith the -inequality as between department and de- 
partment, leaving all the individuals in each de- 

_ partment upon an exact par. Obferve, that this 
parity between individuals had been before deftroy- 
ed when the qualifications within the departments 
were fettled; nor does it feem a matter of great 
importance whether the equality of men be injured 
by maffes or individually. _ An individual is not of 
the fame importance in a mafs reprefented by a 
few, as in a mafs reprefented by many. It would 
be too much to tell a man jealous of his equality, 
that the elector has the fame franchife who votes 
for three members as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and fup- 
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pofe their principle of reprefentation according to 
contribution, that is, according to riches, to be well 
founded, and to be a neceffary bafis for the repub- 
lic, how have they provided for the rich by giving 
to the diftrict, that is to fay, to the poor in the dif- 
trict of Canton and Commune, who are the majo- 
rity, the power of making an additional number of 
members on account of the fuperior contribution 
of the wealthy ? Suppofe one man (it is an eafy 
fuppofition) to contribute ten times more than 
ten of his neighbours. For this contribution he has 
one vote out of ten. The poor outvote him by 
nine voices in virtue of his fuperior contribution, 
for (fay) ten members, inftead of out-voting him 
for only one member. Why are the rich compli- 
mented with an ariftocratic preference, which they 
can never feel either as a gratification to pride, or 
as a fecurity to fortune? The rich indeed require an 
additional fecurity from the dangers to which they 
are expofed when a popular power 1s prevalent; 
but it is impoffible to divine, on this fyftem of un- 
equal maffes, how they are proteéted ; becaufe the 
ariftocratic mafs is generated from democratic prin- 
ciples; and the prevalence in the general repre- 
fentation has no fort of connection with thofe on 
account of whofe property this fuperiority is given. 
If the contrivers of this {cheme meant any fort of 
favour to the rich in confequence of their contribu- 
tion, they ought to have conferred the privilege ei- 
ther on the individual rich, or on fome clafs formed 
of rich perfons; becaufe the conteft between the 
rich and the poor is not a ftrugele between corpo- 
ration and corporation, but a conteft between men 

and 
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and men; a competition not between diftricts, 
but between defcriptions. It would anfwer its pur- 
pofe better if the fcheme was inverted; that the 
votes of the maffes were rendered equal ; and that 
the votes within each mafs were proportioned to pro- 
perty. In any other light, I fee nothing but dan- 
ger from the inequality of the maffes. 

If indeed the maffes were to provide for the gene- 
ral treafury by diftin& contingents, and that the re- 
venue had not (as it has) many impofitions running 
through the whole, which affeét men individually, 
and not corporately, and which, by their nature, 
confound all territorial limits, fomething might be 
faid for the bafis of contribution as founded on 
maffes. But of all things, this reprefentation, to 
be meafured by contribution, is the moft diffi- 
cult to fettle upon principles of equity, in a country 
which confiders its diftricts as members of an whole. 
For a great city, fuch as Bourdeaux or Paris, ap- 
pears to pay a vaft body of duties, almoft out of 
all afignable proportion to other places, -and its 
mafs is confidered accordingly. But are thefe cities 
the true contributors in that proportion? No. The 
confumers of the commodities imported into Bour- 
deaux, who are fcattered through all France, pay 
the import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce of 
the vintage in Guienne and Languedoc give to that 
city the means of its contribution growing out of 
an export commerce. The landholders who fpend 
their eftates in Paris, and are thereby the creators 
of that city, contribute for Paris from the pro- 
vinces out of which their revenues arife. 

If in equity this bafis of contribution, as locally 
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a{certained by maffes, be inequitable, it is impolitic 
too. If it be one of the objects to preferve the weak 
from being crufhed by the ftrong (as in all fociety 
undoubtedly it is) how are the fmaller and poorer 
of thefe maffes to be faved from the tyranny of 
the more wealthy? Is it by adding to their means 
of oppreffing them ?. When we come to a balance 
of reprefentation between corporate bodies, pro- 
vincial interefts, emulations, and jealoufies are full 
as likely to arife among them as among indivi- 
duals; and their divifions are likely to produce 
much hotter diffention, and fomething leading 
much more nearly to a war. 

To compare together the three bafes, not on 
their political reafon, but on the ideas on which the 
affembly works, and to try its confiftency with 
itfelf, we cannot avoid obferving, that the principle 
which the committee call the bafis of population, 
does not begin to operate from the fame point with 
the two other principles called the bafes of terri- 
tory and of coutribution, which are both of an arif- 
tocratic nature. The confequence is, that where all 
three begin to operate together, there is the moft 
abfurd inequality produced by the operation of the 
former on the two latter principles. Every canton 
contains four fquare leagues, and is eftimated to 
contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 
voters in the primary affemblies, which vary in num- 
bers with the population of the canton, and fend one 
deputy to the commune fot every 200 voters. Nine 
cantons make a commune. 

Now let us take @ canton containing a /ea-port 
town of trade, or a great manufafuring town. Let 
us fuppofe the population of this canton to be 
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$2,700 pe a or 2,193 voters, forming three 
primary affemblies, and fending tew deputies to the 
commune. 

Oppofe to this ove canton fwo mee of the re- 
maining eight in the fame commune. ‘Thefe we 
may fuppofe to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and 680 voters each, or 8,000 inhabi- 
tants and 1,360 voters, both together. Thefe will 
form only two primary affemblies, and fend only /ix 
deputies to the commune. 

When the affembly of the commune comes to 
vote on the da/is of territory, which principle is firft 


admitted to operate in that affembly, the /ingle 


canton which has ha/f the territory of the other two, 
will have fen voices to fx in the election of srhree 
deputies to the affembly of the department, chofen 
on the exprefs ground of a reprefentation of terri- 
tory. 

This inequality, ftriking as it-is, will be yet 
highly ageravated, if we fuppofe, as we fairly may, 
the since other cantons of the commune to fall 
proportionably fhort of the average population, 
as much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, 
as to the bafis of contribution, which alfo is a prin- 
ciple admitted firft to operate in the affembly 


of the commune. Let us again take one. canton, 


fuch as is {tated above. If the whole of the direct 
contributions paid by a great trading or manufatu- 
ring town be divided equally among the inhabi- 
tants, each individual will be found to pay much 
mere than an individual living in the country 
according to the fame average. The whole paid 
by the inhabitants of the former will be more than 
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the whole paid by the inhabitants of the latter— 
we may fairly affume one-third more. Then the 
12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the canton 
will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantons, which are nearly the 
eftimated proportion of inhabitants and voters of 
five other cantons. Now the 2,193 voters will, as 
I before faid, fend only ten deputies to the affem- 
bly ; the 3,289 voters will fend fixteen. Thus, for 
an equal fhare in the contribution of the whole 
commune, there will be a difference of /ixteen voices 
to fen in voting for deputies to be chofen on the 
principle of reprefenting the general contribution 
of the whole commune. 

By the fame mode of computation we fhall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other 
cantons, who pay one-/ixth LEss to the contribution 
of the whole commune, will have three voices MORE 
than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 
one canton. 

Such is the fantaftical and unjuft inequality be- 
tween maf{s and mafs, in this curious repartition of 
the rights of reprefentation arifing out of territory 
and contribution. The qualifications which thefe 
confer are in truth negative qualifications, that give 
a right in an inverfe proportion to the poffeffion of 
them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bafes, con- 
fider it in any light you pleafe, I do not fee a va- 
riety of objects, reconciled in one confiftent whole, 
but feveral contradictory principles reluctantly and 
irreconcileably brought and held together by your 
philofophers, like wild beafts fhut up in a cage, ta 
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claw and bite each other to their mutual deftruc- 
tion. , 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way 
of confidering the formation of a conftitution. 
They have much, but bad, metaphyfics ; much, but 
bad, geometry; much, but falfe proportionate arith- 
metic ; but if it were all as exact as metaphylics, 
geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if their 
fchemes were perfectly confiftent in all their parts, 
it would make only a more fair and fightly vifion. 
It is remarkable, that in a great arrangement of 
mankind, not one reference whatfoever is to be 
found to any thing moral or any thing politic ; no- 
thing that relates to the concerns, the actions, 
the paffions, the interefts of men. Hominem non 
JSapiunt, 

You fee I only confider this conftitution as 
electoral, and leading by fteps to the National Af- 
fembly. Ido not enter into the internal govern- 
ment of the: Departments, and their genealogy 
through the Communes and Cantons. Thefe local 
governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as poffible compofed in the fame manner and on 
the fame principles with the elective affemblies. 
They are each of them bodies perfectly compact 
and rounded in themfelves. | 

You cannot but perceive in this fcheme, 
that it has a direct and immediate tendency to 
fever France into a variety of republics, and 
to render them totally independent of each 
other, without any direct conftitutional means of 
coherence, connection, or fubordination, except 
what may be derived from their acquiefcence in 
the determinations of the general congrefs of 

the 
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the’ ambafladors from each independent republic. 

Such in reality isthe National Affembly, and -fuch 
governments I admit do exift in the world, though 
in forms infinitely more fuitable to the local and 
habitual circumftances of their people. But fuch 
affociations, rather than bodies politic, have gene- 
rally been the effect of neceffity, not choice; and I 
believe the prefent French power is the very firft 
body of citizens, who, having obtained full autho- 
rity to do with their country what they pleafed, 
have chofen to diffever it in this barbarous man- 
ber. 
~ It is impoffible not to obferve, that in the fpirit 
of this. geometrical diftribution, and arithmetical 
arrangement, thefe pretended citizens treat France 

exactly like a country of conqueft. | Acting as 
conquerors, they have imitated the policy of the 
harfheft of that harfh race. The policy of fuch 
barbarous victors, who contemn a fubdued people, 
and iofult their feelings, has ever been, as much as 
in them lay, to deftroy all veftiges of the antient 
country, 1n religion, in polity, in laws, and in man- 
ners; to confound all territorial limits ; to pro- 
duce a general poverty; to put up their proper- 
ties to auction; to crufh their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted 
its head above the level, or which. could ferve to 
‘combine or rally, in: their diftreffes, the difbanded 
people, under the ftandard of old opinion. They 
have made France free in the manner in which 
thofe fincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Romans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other nations. 
They deftroyed the bonds of their union, under 
colour 
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colour of providing for the independence of each 
of their cities. 

When the members. who compof thefe new 
bodies of cantons, communes, and departments, ar- 
rangements purpofely produced through the me- 
dium of confufion, begin to aét, they will find them- 
felves, in a great meafure, {trangers to one another. 
The electors and elected throughout, efpecially in 
the rural cantons, will be frequently without any civil 
habitudes or connections, or any of that natural dif. 
cipline which is the foul of a true republic. Magi- 
ftrates and collectors of revenue are aow no longer 
acquainted with their diftricts, bifhops with their 
diocefes, or curates with their parifhes. Thefe new 
colonies of the rights of men bear a {trong refem- 
blance to that fort of military colonies which Ta- 
citus has obferved upon in the declining policy of 
Rome. In better and wiler days phate courfe 
they took with foreign nations) they were careful 
to make the elements of a methodical fubordination 
and fettlement to be coeval; and even to lay the 
foundations of civil difcipline in the military*. But, 
wien all the good arts had fallen into ruin, they 
proceeded, as your affembly does, upon the equality 
of men, and with as little judgment, and as little 
care for thofe things which make a republic toler- 


* Non, ut olim, univerfe legiones deducebantur cum tri- 
bunis, et centurionibus, et {ui cujufque ordinis militibus, ut 
confenfu et caritate rempublicam afficerent; fed ignoti in- 
ter fe, diverfis manipulis, fine rectore, fine affe€tibus mutuis, 
--quafi ex alio genere mortalium, repente in unum collecti, nu- 
merus magis quam colonia. Tac. Annal, 1. 14. fect. 27. All 
this will be ftill more applicable to the unconneéted, rotatory, 
biennial national affemblies, in this abfurd and fenfelefs contti- 
fution. 
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able or durable. But in this, as well as almoft 
every inftance, your new commonwealth is born, 
and bred, and fed, in thofe corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your 
child comes into the world with the fymptoms of 
death ; the facies Hippocratica forms the character of 
its phyfiognomy, and the prognoftic of its fate. 

The confufion, which attends on all fuch proceed- 
ings, they even declare to be one of their objects, 
and they hope to fecure their conftitution by a ter- 
ror of a return of thofe evils which attended their 
making it. “ By this,” fay they, “ its deftruction 
«will become difficult to authority, which cannot 
* break it up without the entire diforganization of 
«the whole ftate.” They prefume, that if this 
authority fhould ever come to the fame degree of 
power that they have acquired, it would make a 
more moderate and chaftifed ufe of it, and would 
pioufly tremble entirely to diforganife the ftate in 
the favage manner that they have done. They ex- 
pect, from the virtues of returning defpotifm, the 
fecurity which is to be enjoyed by the offspring of 
their popular vices. 

It is this refolution, to break their country into 
feparate republics, which has driven them into the 
greateft number of their difficulties and contradic- 
tions. If it were not for this, all the queftions of 
exact equality, and thefe balances never to be 
fettled, of individual rights, population, and con- 
tribution, would be whally ufelefs, The reprefen- 
tation, though derived from parts, would be a duty. 
which equally regarded the whole. Each deputy to 
the affembly would be the reprefentative of France, 


and of all its defcriptions, of the many and of the 
8 few, - 
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few, of the rich and of the poor, of the great dif- 
tricts and of the fmall. All thefe diftricts would 
themfelves be fubordinate to fome ftanding autho- 
rity, exifting independently of them ; an authority 
in which their reprefentation, and every thing that 
belongs to it, originated, and to which it was point- 
ed. This ftanding, unalterable, fundamental go- 
vernment would make, and it is the only thing 
which could make, that territory truly and properly 
an whole. With us, when we elect popular repre- 
fentatives, we fend them to a council, in which each 
man individually is a fubject, and fubmitted to a 
government complete in all its ordinary functions. 
With you the elective aflembly is the fovereign, and 
the fole fovereign : all the members are therefore 
integral parts of this fole fovereignty. But with us 
it is totally different. With us the reprefentative, 
feparated from the other parts, can have no action 
and no exiftence. The government is the point of 
reference: of the feveral members and diftricts 


-of our reprefentation. This is the center of our 


unity. ‘This government of reference is a truftee 
for the whole, and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch of our public council, I mean the houfe of 
Jords, Wiaith us the king and the lords are feveral 
and joint fecurities for the equality of each diftnct, 
each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province fuffering from the 
inequality of its reprefentation ; what diftrict from 
having no reprefentation at all? Not only our mo- 
narchy and our peerage fecure the equality on 


which our unity depends, but it is the fpirit of the 


houfe of commons itfelf. The very inequality of 
reprefentation, 
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reprefentation, which is fo foolifhly complained of, 
is perhaps the very thing which prevents us from 
thinking or a¢ting as members for diftriéts. Corn- 
wall elects as many members as all Scotland. But 
is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland? 
Few trouble their heads about any of your bafes, 
out of fome giddy clubs. Mott of thofe, who with 
for any change, upon any plaufible grounds, defire 
it on different ideas. 

Your new conftitution is the very reverfe of ours 
in its principle ; and I am aftonifhed how any per- 
fons could dream of holding out any thing done in 
it as an example for Great Britain. With you 
there is little, or rather no, connection between the 
laft reprefentative and the firft conftituent.. The 
member who goes to the national affembly is not 
chofen by the people, nor accountable to them. 
There are three elections before he is chofen: two 
fets of magiftracy intervene between him and the 
primary affembly, fo as to render him, as I have 
faid, an ambaflador of a ftate, and not the repre- 
fentative of the people’ within a ftate. By this 
the whole fpirit of the election is changed; nor can 
any corrective your conftitution-mongers have de- 
vifed render him any thing elfe than what he is. The 
very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce a 
confufion, if poffible, more horrid than the prefent. 
There is no way to make a connexion between the 
original conftituent and the reprefentative, but 
-by the circuitous means which may lead the can- 
didate to apply in the firft inftance to the primary 
eleétors, in order that by their authoritative inftruc~ 
tions (and fomething more perhaps) thefe primary 


electors may force the two fucceeding bodies of 
' electors 
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electors to make a choice agreeable to their withes. 
But this would plainly fubvert the whole fcheme. 
lt would be to plunge them back into that tu- 
mult and confufion of popular election, which, 
by their interpofed gradation elections, they mean 
to avoid, and at length to rifque the whole for- 
tune of the {tate with thofe who have the leaft 
knowledge of it, and the leaft intereft in it. This 
is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are thrown 
by the vicious, weak, and contradictory principles 
they have chofen. Unlefs the people break up 
and level this gradation, it is plain that they do 
not at all fubftantially ele&t to the affembly; in- 
deed they elect as little in appearance as reality. 

What is it we all feek for in an election? To 
an{wer its real purpofes, you muft firft poffefs the 
means of knowing the fitnefs of your man; and 
then you muft retain fome hold upon him by per- 
fonal obligation or dependence. For what end are 
thefe primary electors complimented, or rather 
mocked, with a choice? They can never know any 
thing of the qualities of him that is to ferve them, 
nor has he any obligation whatfoever tothem. Of 
all the powers unfit to be delegated by thofe who 
have any real means of judging, that moft pecu- 
liarly unfit is what relates to a perfonal choice. In 
cafe of abufe, that body of primary electors never 
can call the reprefentative to an account for his 
conduct. He 1s too far removed from them in the 
chain of reprefentation. If he acts improperly at. 
the end of his two years leafe, it does not concern 
him for two years more. By the new French con- 
ftirution, the beft and the wifeft reprefentative go 
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equally with the worft into this Limbus Patrunt: 
Their bottoms are fuppofed foul, and they muft go 
into dock to be refitted. Every man who has 
ferved in an affembly is ineligible for two years 
after. Juft as thefe magiftrates begin to learn 
their trade, like chimney-{weepers, they are dif- 
qualified for exercifing it. Superficial, new, petu- 
Jant acquifition, and interrupted, dronifh, broken, 
ill recollection, is to be the deftined character of all 
your future governors. Your conftitution has too 
much of jealoufy to have much of fenfe in it. You 
confider the breach of truft in the reprefentative fo 
principally, that you do not at all regard the quef= 
tion of his fitnefs to execute it. | 
_. This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to 2 
faithlefs reprefentative, who may be as good a can- 
vaffer as he was abad governor. In this time he may 
cabal himfelf into a fuperiority over the wifeft and 
moft virtuous. As, in the end, all the members of this 
elective conftitution are equally fugitive, and exift 
only for the election, they may be no longer the fame 
perfons who had chofen him, to whom he is to be 
refponfible when he folicits for a renewal of his 
truft. To call all the fecondary electors of the 
Commune to account, is ridiculous, impracticable, 
and unjuft; they may themfelves have been de- 
ceived in their choice, as the third fet of eleCtors, 
thofe of the Department, may be in theirs. In your 


elections refponfibility cannot exift. 
The legiflators who framed the antient republics 


knew that their bufinefs was too arduous to be ac- 
complifhed with no better apparatus than the me- 


taphyfics of an under-graduate, and the mathe- 
matics 
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matics and arithmetic of an excifeman. They had 
to do with men, and they were obliged to ftudy 
human nature. They had to do with citizens, 
and they were obliged to ftudy the effects of thofe 
habits which are communicated by the circum- 
ftances of civil life. They were fenfible that the 
operation of this fecond nature on the firft pro- 
duced a new combination; and thence arofe many 
diverfities amoneft men, according to their birth, 
their education, their profeffions, the periods of 
their lives, their refidence in towns or in the coun- 
try, their feveral ways of acquiring and of fixing 
property, and according to the quality of the pro- 
perty itfelf, all which rendered them as it were fo 
many different {pecies of animals. From hence they 
thought themfelves obliged to difpofe their citizens 
into fuch claffes, and to place.them in fuch fitua- 
tions in the ftate as their peculiar habits might 
qualify them to fill, and to allot to them fuch ap- 
propriated privileges as might fecure to them 
what their fpecific occafions required, and which 
might furnifh to each defcription fuch force as 
might protect it in the conflict caufed by the di- 
verfity of interefts, that muft exift, and muft con- 
tend in all complex fociety: for the legiflator would 
have been afhamed, that the coarfe hufbandman 
fhould well know how to affort’ and to ufe his 
fheep, horfes, and oxen, and fhould have enough 
of common fenfe not to abftraét and equalize them 
all into animals, without providing for each kind 
an appropriate food, care, and employment; whilft 
he, the ceconomift, difpofer, and fhepherd of his 
own kindred, fubliming himfelf into an airy meta- 
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phyfician, was refolved to knew nothing of his 
flocks, but as men in general. It is. for this 
reafon that Montefquieu obferved very juftly, 
that in their claffification of the citizens, the great 
legiflators of antiquity made the greateft difplay 
of their powers, and even foared above themfelves. 
It is here that your modern legiflators have gone 
deep into the negative feries, and funk even below 
their own nothing. As the firft fort of legiflators 
attended to the different kinds of citizens, and com- 
bined them into one commonwealth, the others, 
the metaphyfical and alchemiftical Jegiflators, have 
taken the direct contrary courfe. ‘They have at- 
tempted to confound all forts of citizens, as well 
as they could, into one homogeneous mafs; and 
then they divided this their amalgama into a 
number of incoherent republics. They reduce 
men to loofe counters merely for the fake of fim- 
ple telling, and not to figures whofe power is to 
arife from their place in the table. The elements 
of their own metaphyfics might have taught them 
better leffons. The troll of their categorical ta- 
ble might have informed them that there was 
fomething elfe in the intellectual world befides 
fubftance and quantity. They might learn from 
the catechifms of metaphyfics that there were 
eight heads mBre*, in every complex delibera- 
tion, which they have never thought of, though 
thefe, of all the ten, are the fubyect on which the 
{kill of man can operate any thing at all. 


* Qualitas, Relatio, Aétio, Paffio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, 
Habitus, 


So 
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So far ftom this able difpofition of fome of the 
old republican legiflators, which follows with a 
- folicitous accuracy, the moral conditions and pro- 
penfities of men, they have levelled and crufhed 
together all the orders. which they found, even 
under the coarfe unaftificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the 
claffing of the citizetis is not of fo much im- 
portance as in a republic. It is true, however, 
that every fuch claffification, if properly ordered, 
is good in all forms of government ; and compofes 
a ftrong barrier againft the exceffes of defpotifin, 
as well as it is the neceflary means of giving effect 
and permanence to a republic. For want of fome- 
thing of this kind, if the prefent project of a re- 
public fhould fail, all fecurities to a moderated 
freedom fail along with it; all the indirect re- 
ftraints which mitigate defpotifm are removed; 
infomuch that if monarchy fhould ever again ob- 
tain an entire afcendency in France, under this or 
under any other dynafty, it will probably be, if 
not voluntarily. tempered at fetting out, by the 
wife and virtuous counfels of the prince, the moft 
completely arbitrary power that has ever appear- 
ed on earth. This is to play a moft defperate 
game , 

Finding no fort of principle of. coherence with 
each other in the nature and conftitution of the 
feveral new republics of France, I confidered what 
cement the legiflators had provided for them from 
any extraneous materials. Their confederations, 
their /peéfacles, their civic feafts, and their enthu- 
fiafm, I take no notice of; They are nothing but 
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mere tricks ; but tracing their policy through their 
actions, I think I can diftinguifh the arrange- 
ments by which they propofe to hold thefe repub- 
lics together. The firft, is the confi/cation, with the 
compulfory paper currency annexed to it; the 
fecond, is the fupreme power of the city of Paris ; 
the third, is the general army of the ftate. Of 
this laft I fhall referve what I have to fay, until I 
come to confider the army as an head by itfelf. 

As to the operation of the firft (the confif- 
cation and paper currency) merely as a cement, 
I cannot deny that thefe, the one depending 
on the other, may for fome time compofe fome 
fort of cement, if their madnefs and folly in 
the management, and in the tempering of the 
parts together, does not produce a repulfion in 
the very outfet. But allowing to the fcheme 
fome coherence and fome duration, it appears to 
mie, that if, after a while, the confifcation fhould not 
be found fufficient to fupport the paper coinage (as 
} am morally certain it will not) then, inftead of 
cementing, it will add infinitely to the diffociation, 
diftraction, and confufion of thefe confederate re- 
publics, both with relation to each other, and to 
the feveral parts within themfelves. But if the 
confifcation fhould fo far fucceed as to fink the pa- 
per currency, the cement is gone with the circula- 
tion. Inthe mean time its binding force will be 
very uncertain, and it will ftraiten or relax with 
every variation in the credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this fcheme, which 
-is an effect feemingly collateral, but dire&t, I have 
no dowbt, in the minds of thofe who condu& this 
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bufinefs ; that is, its effect in producing an O/f- 
garchy in every one of the republics. A paper 
circulation, not founded on any real money de- 
pofited or engaged for, amounting already to 
four-and-forty millions of Englifh money, and 
this currency by force fubftituted in the place of 
the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the 
fubftance of its revenue, as well as the medium of: 
all its commercial and civil intercourfe, muft put 
the whole of what power, authority, and influence 
is left, in any form whatfoever it may affume, into 
the hands of the managers and conduétors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of, the bank ; 
though it is only the center of a voluntary dealing. 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money 
upon mankind, who does not fee the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is fo 
much more extenfive, and in its nature fo much 
more depending on the managers than any of ours. 
But if we take into confideration the other part effen- 
tially connected with it (which confifts in continu- 
ally drawing out for fale portions of the confifcated 
land, this continual exchanging land for paper, and 
this mixing it into circulation) we may conceive 
fomething of the intenfity of its operation. By this 
means the fpirit of money-jobbing and fpeculation 
coes into the mafs of land itfelf, and incorporates 
with it. By this kind of operation, that fpecies of 
property becomes (as it were) volatized; it affumes 
an unnatural and monftrous adtivity, and thereby 
throws into the hands of the feveral managers, 


principal and fubordinate, Parifian and provincial, 
4 all 
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all the reprefentacive of money, and perhaps a full 
tenth part of all the land in France, which has now 
acquired the worlt and moft pernicious part of the 
evil of a paper circulation, the greateft poffible un- 
certainty in its value. They have reverfed the Lato- 
nian kindnefs to the landed property of Delos. They 
have fent theirs to be blown about, like the light 
fragments of a wreck, oras et littora circum. The 
new dealers being all habitually adventurers, and 
without any fixed habits or local predilections, will 
purchafe to job out again, as the market of paper, or 
of money, or of iand fhall prefent an advantage. For 
though an holy bifhop thinks that agriculture. will 
derive great advantages from the “ enlightened” 
ulurers who are to purchafe the church confifcations, 
I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, with great 
humility beg leave to tell his late lordfhip, that 
ufury is not a tutor of agriculture ; and if the word 
*« enlightened” be underftood according to the 
new dictionary, as it always is in your new fchools, 
J cannot conceive how a man’s not believing in 
God can teach him to cultivate the earth with the 
leaft of any additional fkill or encouragement, 
“* Diis immortalibus fero,” faid an old Roman, 
when he held one handle of the plough, whilft 
Death held the other. Though you were to join 
in the commiffion all the directors of the two aca- 
demies to the directors of the Cafe d’E/compte, one 
old experienced peafant is worth them all. I have 
got more information, upon one curious and inter- 
efting branch of hufbandry, in one fhort converfa- 
tion with one Carthufian monk, than I have derived 
from all the Bank directors that I have ever con- 
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verfed with. However, there is no caufe for ap- 
prehenfion from the meddling of money-dealers 
with rural ceconomy. Thefe gentlemen are too 
wife in their generation. At firft, perhaps, their 
tender and fufceptible imaginations may be cap- 
tivated with the innocent and unprofitable de- 
lights of a paftoral life; but in a little time they will 
find that agriculture is a trade much more labori- 
ous, and much lefs lucrative than that which they 
had left. After making its panegyric, they will 
turn their backs on it like their great precurfor and 
prototype.—They may, like him, begin by finging 
“ Beatus ille”—but what will be the end ? 
Sic cum locutus fenerator Alphius, 

Fam jam futurus rufticus 

Omnem relegit idibus pecuniam, 

Quarit calendis ponere. 
They will cultivate the caife d’Eglife, under 
the facred aufpices of this prelate, with much 
more profit than its vineyards or its corn-fields. 
They will employ their talents according to their 
habits and their interefts. They will not follow the 
plough whilft they can direc treafuries, and govern 
provinces. 

Your legiflators, in every thing new, are the 
very firft who have founded a commonwealth upon 
gaming, and infufed this fpirit into it as its vital 
breath. The great object in thefe politics is to 
metamorphofe France, from a great kingdom into 
one great play-table; to turn its inhabitants into a 
nation of gamefters; to make fpeculation as ex- 
tenfive as life; to mix it with all its concerns; 


and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
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the people from their ufual channels, into the im- 
pulfes, paffions, and fuperftitions of thofe who live 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinion, 
that this their prefent fyftem of a republic cannot 
pofibly exift withour this kind of gaming fund ; 
and that the very thread of its life 1s ee out of 
the ftaple of thefe fpeculations. The old gaming 
in funds was mifchievous enough undoubtedly ; 
but it was fo only to individuals. Even when it 
had its greateft extent, in the Miffifipi and South 
Sea, it affected but few, comparatively; where it 
extends further, as in lotteries, the fpirit has but a 
fingle objeét, But by bringing the currency of 
gaming into the minuteft matters, and engaging 
every body in it, and in every thing, a more dread- 
ful epidemic diftemper of that kind 1s fpread than 
yet has appeared in the world, With you a man 
can neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a fpe- 
culation. What he receives in the morning will not 
have the fame value at night. What he 1s compelled 
to take as pay for an old debt, will not be received 
as the fame when he is to contract a new one; 
nor will it be the fame when by prompt payment he 
would avoid contracting any debt at all. Induftry 
muft wither away. C&conomy mutt be driven from 
your country. Careful provifion will have no ex- 
iftence. Who will labour without knowing the 
amount of his pay? Who will fudy to encreafe 
what none can eftimate? who.will accumulate, 
when he does not know the value of what he faves? 
TF you abftrack ic from its ufes in gaming, to accu- 
mulate your paper wealth, would be not the provi- 
dence of a man, but the diftempered inftinct of a 
jackdaw. 

The 
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~The truly melancholy part of the policy of fyfte- 


matically making a nation of gamefters is this; 
that tho’ all are forced to play, few can underftand 
the game; and fewer {till are in a condition to avail 
themfelves of the knowledge. The many mutt 
be the dupes of the few who conduét the machine 
of thefe fpeculations. What effeét it muft have on 
the country-people is vifible. When the peafant 
firft brings his corn to market, the magiftrate in 
the towns obliges him to take the affignat at par 3 
when he goes to the fhop with this money, he finds it 
feven per cent the worle for croffing the way. This 
market he will not readily refort to again. The 
townfiman can calculate from day to day: not fo 
the inhabitant of the country. The towns-people 
will be inflamed ! they will force the country-people 
to bring their corn. Refiftance will begin, and the 
meted of Paris and St. Dennis Tap be renewed 
through all France. 

What fignifies the empty compliments paid to 
the country by giving it perhaps more than its fhare 
in the theory of your reprefentation?. Where have 
you placed the real power over monied and 
Janded circulation? Where have you placed the 
means of raifing and falling the value of every 
man’s freehold. ‘The whole of the power obtained 
by this revolution will fettle in the towns among 
the burghers, and the monied direétors who lead 
them. Che landed gentleman, the yeoman, and 
the peafant have, none of them, habits, or incli- 
nations, or experience, which can lead them to any 
fhare in this the fole fource of power and influence 
powleft inFrance. The very nature of acountry life, 
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the very nature of landed property, in all the oc- 
cupations, and all the pleafures they afford, render 
combination and arrangement (the fole way of 
procuring and exerting influence) in a manner im- 
poffible amongft country-people. Combine them 
by all the art you can, and all the induftry, they are 
always diffolving into individuality. Any thing in 
the nature of incorporation is almoft impracticable 
amongft them. Hope, fear, alarm, jealoufy, the 
ephemerous tale that does its bufinefs and dies in 
a day, all thefe things, which are the reins and 
fpurs by which leaders check or urge the minds 
of followers, are not eafily employed, or hardly at 
all, amongft fcattered people. They affemble, 
they arm, they act with the utmoft difficulty, and 
at the greateft charge. Their efforts, if ever they 
can be commenced, cannot be fpftained. They 
cannot proceed fyftematically. If the country 
gentlemen attempt an influence through the mere 
income of their property, what is it to that of thofe 
who have ten times their income to fell, and who can 
ruin their property by bringing their plunder to meet 
it at market. If he wifhes to mortgage, he falls the 
value of his land, and raifes the value of affignats. 
He augments the power of his enemy by the very 
means he muit take to contend with him. The 
country gentleman therefore, the officer by fea 
and land, the man of liberal views and habits, 
attached to no profeffion, will be as completely 
excluded from the government of his country as 
if he were legiflatively profcribed. It is obvious, 
that in the towns, all the things which confpire 
againft the country gentleman, combine in favour 
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of the money manager and director. In towns 
combination is natural. The habits of burghers, 
their occupations, they diverfion, their bufinefs, 
their idlenefs, continually bring them into mutual 
~ contact: Their virtues and their vices are fociable ; 
they are always in garrifon; and they come! embo- 
died and half difciplined into the hands of thofe 
who mean to form them for civil, or for military 
action. Thofe whofe operations can take from, 
or add ten per cent. to, the poffeffions of every 
man in France, muft be the mafters of every man 
in France. 

All thefe confiderations leave no doubt on my 
mind, that if this monfter of a conftitution can — 
continue, France will be wholly governed by the 
agitators in corporations, by focieties in the towns 
formed of directors of affignats, and truftees for the 
fale of church lands, attornies, agents, money-job- 
bers, fpeculators, and adventurers, compofing an 
ignoble oligarchy founded on the deftruction of 
the crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 
Here end all the deceitful dreams and vifions of 
the equality and rights of men. In “ the Serbo- 
nian bog” of this bafe oligarchy they are all ab- 
forbed, funk, and loft for ever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one 
would be tempted to think fome great offences in 
France muft cry to heaven, which has thought 
fit to punifh it with a fubjection to a vile and 
inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compenfation is to be found in any, even of thofe 
falfe fplendours, which, playing about other tyran- 
nies, preyent mankind from feeling themfelves 
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. difhonoured even whilft they are oppreffed. I mutt 
confefs I am touched with a forrow, mixed with 
fome indignation, at the condué of a few men, 
once of great rank, and ftill of great character, who, 
deluded with fpecious names, have engaged in a 
bufinefs too deep for the line of their underftand- 
ing to fathom ; who have lent their fair reputation, 
and the authority of their high-founding names, 
to the defigns ef men with whom they could not 
be acquainted ; and have thereby made their very 
virtues operate to the ruin of their country. 

So far-as to the firft cementing principle. 

The fecond material of cement for their new re- 
public is the fuperiority of the city of Paris; and 
this I admit 1s ftrongly connected with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and con- 
fifcation. It is in this part of the projet we mutt 
look for the caufe of the deftru¢tion of all the old 
bounds of provinces and jurifdictions, ecclefiaftical 
and fecular, and the diffolution of all ancient 
combinations of things, as well as the formation 
of fo many fimall unconnected republics. The 
power of the city of Paris is evidently one great 
fpring of all their politics. It is through the 
power of Paris, now become the center and focus 
of jobbing, that the leaders of this faction di- 
re€t, or rather command the whole legiflative and 
the whole executive government. Every thing 
therefore muft be done which can confirm the 
authority of that city over the other republics. 
Paris is compact; fhe has an enormous ftrength, 
wholly difproportioned to the force of any of 
the fquare republics; and this ftrength is col- 


le&ted and condenfed within a narrow compafs. 
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Paris has a natural and eafy connexion of its parts, 
which will not be affected by any fcheme of a 
geometrical conftitution, nor does it much fignify 
whether its proportion of reprefentation be more or 
lefs, fince it has the whole draft of fifhes in its drag- 
net. The other divifions of the kingdom being 
hackled and torn to pieces, and feparated from all 
their habitual means, and even principles of union, 
cannot, for fome time at leaft, confederate againft 
her. It was plain that the new incorporation of 
the city of Paris could not completely and conclu- 
fively domineer over France in any other way than 
by breaking, in every other part of it, thofe con- 
nections which might balance her power. No- 
thing was therefore to be left in all the fubordinate 
members, but weaknefs, difconnection, and confu- 
fion. To confirm this part of the plan, the affem- 
bly has lately come to a refolution, that no two of 
their republics fhall have the fame commander in | 
chief. 

To a perfon who takes a view of the whole, thé 
ftrength of Paris thus formed, will appear a fyftem 
of general weaknefs. It is boafted, that the geome- 
trical policy has been adopted, that all local ideas 
fhould be funk, and that the people fhould no longer 
be Gafcons, Picards, Bretons, Normans, but French- 
men, with one country, one heart, and one affem- 
bly. But inftead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood is, that the inhabitants of that 
region will fhortly have no country. No man ever 
was attached by a fenfe of pride, partiality, or real 
affection, to a defcription of fquare meafurement. 
He never will glory in belonging to the Checquery 
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N° 71, or to any other badge-ticket. We begin 
our public affections in our families. No cold re« 
lation is a zealous citizen. We pafs on to our 
neighbourhoods, and our habitual provincial con- 
nections. Thefe are inns and refting places. 
Such divifions of our country as have been formed 
by habit, and not by a fudden jerk of autho- 
rity, were fo many little images of the great 
country in which the heart found fomething which 
it could fill. ‘The love to the whole is not extin- 
guifhed by this fubordinate partiality. Perhaps it 
is a fort of elemental training to thofe higher and 
more large regards, by which alone men come to 
be affected, as with their own concern, in the prof- 
perity of a kingdom fo extenfive as that of France. 
In that general territory itfelf, as in the old name 
of provinces, the citizens are interefted from old 
prejudices and unreafoned habits, and not on ac- 
count of the geometric properties of its figure. 
The power and preeminence of Paris does cer- 
tainly prefs down and hold thefe republics together, 
as long as it lafts. But, for the reafons I have al- 
ready given you, I think it cannot laft very long. 
Paffing from the civil creating, and the civil 
cementing principles of this conftitution, to the 
national affembly, which is to appear and act as 
fovereign, we fee a bady in its conftitution with 
every poffible power, and no poffible external con- 
troul. We fee a body without fundamental laws, 
without eftablifhed maxims, without refpected rules 
of proceeding, which nothing can keep firm to any 
fyftem whatfoever. Their idea of their powers is 
always taken at the utmoft ftretch of legiflative com- 
es l petency, 
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petency, and their examples for common cales, froma 
the exceptions of the moft urgent neceffity.. The 
future is to be in moft refpects like the prefent affem- 
bly ; but, by the mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged of 
the {mall degree of internal controu! exifting in a 
minority chofen originally from various interefts, 
and preferving fomething of their fpirit. If poffible, 
the next aflembly muft be worfe than the prefent. 
The prefent, by deftroying and altering every thing, 

will leave to their fuccefiors apparently nothing po- 
pular todo. ‘They will be roufed by emulation 
and example to enterprifes the boldeft and the moft 
abfurd. To fuppofe fuch an affembly fitting in 
perfect guietude is ridiculous. 

“Your all-fufficient legifiators, in their hurry to do 
every thing. at once, have forgot one thing that 
feems effential, and which, I believe, never’ has 
been, in the theory or the practice, omitted by 
any projector of a republic. They have forgot to 
conftitute a Senate, or fomething of that nature 
and’ character. Never, before this time, was’ heard 
of a body politic compofed of one legiflative and 
active affembly, and its executive officers, without 
fuch a council; without fomething to which foreign 
ftates might connect themfelves ; fomething to which, 
in the ordinary detail of government, the people 
could look up; fomething which might give a 
bias and fteadinefs, and preferve fomething like 
confiftency in the proceedings of ftate. Such a 
body kings generally have as a council. A mo-. 
narchy may exift without it; but it feems to be in 


the very effence of a republican government. It 
holds 
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holds a fort of middle place between the fupreme 
power exercifed by the people, or immediately de- 
legated from them, and the mere executive. Of 
this there are no traces in your conftitution ; and in 
providing nothing of this kind, your Solons and 
Numas have, as much as in any thing elfe, difco- 
vered a fovereign incapacity. 7 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they have 
done towards the formation of an executive power. 
For this they have chofen a degraded king. 
This their firft executive officer is to be a machine, 
without any fort of deliberative difcretion in any 
one att of his function. At beft he is but a 
channel to convey to the national affembly fuch 
matter as may import that body to know. If he 
had been made the exclufive channel, the power 
would not have been without its importance ; 
though infinitely perilous to thofe who would 
choofe to exercife it. But public intelligence and 
ftatement of facts may pafs to the aflembly, with 
equal authenticity, through any other conveyance. 
As to the means, therefore, of giving a direc- 
tion to meafures by the ftatement of an autho- 
rized reporter, this office of intelligence is as 
nothing. 

To confider the French fcheme of an executive 
officer in its two natural divifions of civil and 
political—In the firft it mui be obferved, thar, 
according to the new conftitution, the higher parts 
of judicature, in either of its lines, are not in the 
king. The king of France is not the fountain of 
juftice. The judges, neither the original nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination. He neither pro- 

pofes 
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‘pofes the candidates, nor has a negative on the 
choice. He is not even:the public profecutor. He 
ferves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
made of the judges in the feveral diftricts. By 
his officers he is to execute their fentence. When 
we look into the true nature of his authority, 
he appears to be nothing more than a. chief 
of bumbailiffs, ferjeants at mace, catchpoles, 
jailers, and hangmen. It is impoffible to place 
any thing called royalty in a more degrading 
-point of view. A thoulfand times better it had 
been for the dignity of this unhappy prince, that 
he had nothing at all to do with the admini-- 
ftration of juftice, deprived as he is of all 
that is venerable, and all that is confolatory in 
that* function, without power of originating any 


' procefs; without a power of fufpenfion, mitiga~ 
tion, or pardon. Every thing in juitice that is 
vile and odious is thrown upon him. It was not 
for nothing that the affembly has been at fuch 
pains to remove the ftigma from certain offices, 
when they were refolved to place the perfon who 
Jately had been their king in a fituation but one 
degree above the executioner, and in an office nearly 
_ of the fame quality. It is not in nature, that fitu- 
ated as the king of the French now is, he can 
refpect himéelf, or can be refpected by others. 
View this new executive officer on the fide of 
his political capacity, as he a¢ts under the orders 
of the national affembly. To execute laws is a 
royal office; to execute orders is not to be a king. 
However, a political executive magiftracy, though 
merely fuch, is a great truft. Ic is a wuft indeed 
U . that 
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that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent performance, both in the perfon prefiding 
in it and in all his fubordinates, -Means of per- 
forming this duty ought to be given by regula- 
tion; and difpofitions towards it ought to be 
infufed by the ctrcumftances attendant on the 
truft. It ought to be environed with dignity, 
authority, and confideration, and it ought to lead 
to glory. The office of execution is an office of 
exertion. It is not from impotence we are to ex- 
pect the tafks of power. What fort of perfor is a 
king to command executory fervice, who has no 
means whatfoever to reward it ? Not ina permanent 
office ; not in a grant of land; no, not in a penfion 
of fifty pounds a year ; not in the vaineft and moft 
trivial title. In France the king is no more the 
fountain of honour than he is the fountain of juftice. 
All rewards, all diftinétions are in other hands. 
Thofe who ferve the king can be actuated by no 
natural motive but fear; by a fear of every thing 
except their mafter. His functions of internal co- 
ercion are as odious, as thofe which he exercifes in 
the department of juftice. If relief is to be given 
to any municipality, the aflembly gives ic. If 
troops are to be fent to reduce them to obedience 
to the aflembly, the king is to execute the order; 
and upon eyery occafion he is to be fpattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no negative ; 
yet his name and authority is ufed to enforce every 
harfh decree. Nay, he muft concur in the butchery 
of thofe who fhall attempt to free him from his 
imprifonment, or fhew the flighteft attachment to 


his perfon, or to his antient authority. 
Executive 
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Executive magiftracy ought to be conftituted in 
such a manner, that thofe who compofe it fhould 
be difpofed to love and to venerate thofe whom 
they are bound to obey. A purpofed negleét, or, 
what is worfe, a literal but perverfe and malignant 
obedience, mutt be the ruin of the wifeft counfels. 
Tn vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to 
follow fuch ftudied neglects and fraudulent atten- 
tions. ‘To make men act zealoufly is not in the 
competence of law. Kings, even fuch as are 
truly kings, may and ought to bear the freedom 
of fubjects that are obnoxious to them. They 
amay too, without derogating from themfelves, 
bear even the authority of fuch perfons if it pro- 
motes their fervice. Jouis the XIIIth mortally 
hated the cardinal de Richlieu; but his fupport of 
that minifter againft his rivals was the fource of 
all the glory of his reign, and the folid founda- 
tion of his throne itfelf. Louis the XI1Vth, when 
come to the throne, did not love the cardinal Maza- 
rin; but for his interefts he preferved him in power. 
When old, he detefted Louvois; but for years, 
whilft he faithfully ferved his greatnefs, he endured 
his perfon. When George the IId took Mr. Pitt, 
who certainly was not agreeable to him, into his 
councils, he did nothing which could humble a 
wife fovereign. But thefe minifters, who were 
chofen by affairs, not by affections, acted in the 
name of, and in truft for, kings; and not as their 
avowed, conttitutional, and oftenfible mafters. I 
think it impoffible that any king, when he has re- 
covered his firft terrors, can cordially infufe vi- 


vacity and vigour into meafures which he knows 
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to be dictated by thofe who he muft be perfuaded 
are in the higheft-degree ill affected to his perfon.. 
Will any minifters, who ferve fuch a king (or 
whatever he may be called) with but a decent 
appearance of refpect, cordially obey the orders 
of thofe whom but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the Baftile ? will they obey the 
orders of thofe whom, whilft they were exercifing 
defpotic juftice upon them, they conceived. they 
were treating with lenity; and for whom, in 4 pri- 
fon, they thought they had provided an afylum? 
if you expect fuch obedience, amongtft your other 
innovations and regenerations, you . ought to 
make a revolution in nature, and provide a new 
conftitution for the human mind. Otherwife, your 
fupreme government cannot harmonize with its 
executory fyftem. There are cafes in which we 
cannot take up with names and abftractions. You 
may call half a dozen leading individuals, whom 
we have reafon to fear and hate, the nation. It 
makes no other difference, than to make us fear and 
hate them the more. If it had been thought juf- 
tifiable and expedient to make fuch a revolution 
by fuch means, and through fuch perfons, as you 
have made yours, it would have been more wife 
to have completed the bufinefs of the fifth and 
fixth of October. The new executive officer would 
then:.owe his fituation to his real mafters; and he 
might be bound in intereft, in the fociety of crime, 
and,(if in crimes there could be virtues) in gra- 
titude, to ferve thofe who had promoted him to a 
place of great lucre and great fenfual indulgence ; 
and of fomethine more; For more he mutt have 
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received from thofe who certainly would not have 
limited an agerandized creature, as they have done 
a fubmitting antagonift, 

A king circumftanced as the prefent, if he is totally 
{tupified by his misfortunes, fo as to think it not the 
neceflity, but the premium and privilege of life, 
to eat and fleep, without any regard to glory, 
never can be fit for the office. If he feels as men 
commonly feel, he muft be fenfible, that an officé 
fo circumftanced is one in which he can obtain na 
fame or reputation. He has no generous intereft 
that can excite him to action. At beft, his conduct 
will be paffive and defenfive. To inferior people 
fuch an office might be matter of honour. But . 
to be raifed to it, and to defcend to it, are different 
things, and fuggeft different fentiments. Does he 
really name the minifters ?’ They will have a fym- 
pathy with him. Are they forced upon him: The 
whole bufinefs between them and the nominal 
king will be mutual counteraction. [n all other 
countries, the office of minifters of ftate is of thé 
higheft dignity. In France it is full of peril and 
incapable of glory. Rivals however they will have 
in their nothingnefs, whilft fhallow ambition exifts 
in the world, or the défire of a miferable falary is an 
incentive to fhort-fighted avarice. Thofe conrpeti- 
tors of the minifters are enabled by your conflitution 
to attack them in their vital parts, whilft they have 
not the means of repelling their chargés in any other 
than the degrading character of culprits. The 
minifters of ftate in France are the only perfons 
in that country who are incapable of a fhare in 


the national councils. What minifters! Whar 
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councils! What a nation !—But they are refpon- 
fible. It is a poor fervice that is to be had from 
refponfibility. The elevation of mind, to be de- 
rived from fear, will never make a nation glorious. 
Refponfibility prevents crimes. It’ makes all at- 
tempts againft the laws dangerous. But for a 
principle of active and zealous fervice, none but — 
idiots could think of it. Is the conduct of a 
war to be trufted to a man who may abhor its 
principle ; who, in every ftep he may take to 
render it fuccefsful, confirms the power of thofe 
by wham he is oppreffed? Will foreign ftates 
ferioufly treat with him who has no prerogative of 
peace or war; no, not fo much as in a fingle vote 
by himfelf or his minifters, or by any one whom 
he can poffibly influence. A ftate of contempt is 
not a ftate for a prince: better get rid of him at 
once. 

I know it will be faid, that thefe humours in 
the court and executive government will conti- 
nue only through this generation; and that the king 
has been brought to declare the dauphin fhall 
be educated in a conformity to his fituation. If 
he is made to conform to his fituation, he will 
have ne education at all. His training muft be 
worfe even than that of an arbitrary manarch, 
If he reads,—whether he reads or not, fome good 
or evil genius will tell him his anceftors were kings, 
Thenceforward his obje& muft be to affert him- 
felf, and to avenge his parents. This you will fay 
js not his duty. That may be; but it is Nature; 
and whilft you pique Nature againft you, you do 
wnwifely to truft to Duty. In this futile fcheme 
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of polity, the ftate nurfes in its bofom, for the 
prefent, a fource of weaknefs, perplexity, counter- 
action, inefficiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In fhort, I fee nothing 
in the executive force (I cannot call it authority) 
that has even an appearance of vigour, or that has 
the fmalleft degree of juft correfpondence or fym- 
metry, or amicable relation, with the fupreme 
power, either as it now exifts, or as it is planned for 
the future government. 

You have fettled, by an ceconomy as per- 
verted as the policy, two eftablifhments of go- 
vernment; one real, one fictitious. Both main- 
tained at a vaft expence; but the fictitious art, 
1 think, the greateft. Such a machine as the 
latter is mot worth the greafe of its wheels. 
The expence is exorbitant; and neither the 
fhew nor the ufe deferve the tenth part of the 
charge. Oh! but I don’t do juftice to the talents 
of -the legiflators, I don’t allow, as I ought to 
do, for neceffity. Their fcheme of executive force 
was not their choice. This pageant muft be kept. 
The people would not confent to part with it. 
Right; 1 underftand you. You do, in fpite of your 
erand theories, to which you would have heaven 
and earth to bend, you do know how to conform 
yourfelves to the nature and circumftances of 
things. But when you were obliged to conform thus 
far to circumftances, you ought to have carried 
your fubmiffion farther, and to have made what 
you were obliged to take, a proper inftrument, 
and ufeful to its end. That was in your power. 
For inftance, among many others, it was in 
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. your power to leave to your king the right of 
peace and war. What! to leave to the executive 
magiftrate the moft dangerous of all prerogatives ? 
I know none more dangerous; nor any one more 
neceflary to be fo trufted. Ido not fay that this 
prerogative ought to be trufted to your king, un- 
Jefs he enjoyed other auxiliary trufts along with it, 
which he does not now hold. But, if he did 
pofiefs them, hazardous as they are undoubtedly, 
advantages would arife from fuch conftitution, more 
than compenfating the rifque. There is no other 
way of keeping other potentates from intriguing dif- 
tinétly and perfonally with the members of your 
affembly, from intermeddling in all your concerns, 
and fomenting, in the heart of your country, the 
moft pernicious of all factions ; factions in the in- 
tereft and under the direction of foreign powers. 
From that worft of evils, thank God, we are ftill 
free. Your fkill, if you had any, would be well 
employed to find out indireét correctives and con- 
trols upon this perilous truft. If you did not like 
thofe which in England we have chofen, your leaders 
might have exerted their abilities in contriving bet- 
ter. ‘If it were neceffary to exemplify the confe- 
quences of fuch an executive government as yours, 
in the management of great affairs, I fhould refer 
you to the late reports of M. de Montmorin to the 
national affembly, and all the other proceedings re- 
lative to the differences between Great Britain and 
Spain. It would be treating your underftanding 
with difrefpeét to point them ‘out to you. 
I hear that the perfons who are called minifters 
have fignified an intention of refigning - their 
| places, 
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places. Iam rather aftonifhed that they have not 
refiened long fince. For the univerfe I would not 
have ftood in the fituation in which they have 
been for this laft twelvemonth. ‘They withed well, 
I take it for granted, to the Revolution. Let this 
fact be as it may, they could not, placed as they 
were upon an eminence, though an eminence of 
humiliation, but be the firft to fee collectively, and 
to feel each in his own department, the evils 
which have been produced by that revolution. In 
every ftep which they took, or forbore to take, 
they muft have felt the degraded fituation of their 
country, and their utter incapacity of ferving it. 
They are ina fpecies of fubordinate fervitude, in 
which no men before them were ever feen. With- 
out confidence from their fovereign, on whom 
they were forced, or from the aflembly who ferced 
them upon him, all the noble functions of their 
office are executed by committees of the affem- 
bly, without any regard whatfoever to their per- 
fonal, or their official authority. They are to ex- 
ecute, without power; they are to be refponfible, 
without difcretion; they are to deliberate, with- 
~ out choice. In their puzzled fituation, under two. 
fovereigns, over neither of whom they have any 
influence, they muft at in fuch a manner as (in 
effet, whatever they may intend) fometimes to 
betray the one, fometimes the other, and always 
to betray themfelves. Such has been their fitua- 
tion; fuch muft be the fituation of thofe who 
fucceed them. I have much refpeét, and many 
good wifhes, for Mr. Necker. I-am obliged to 
him for attentions. I thought when his enemies 
Hi . had 
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had driven him from Verfailles, that his exile 
was a fubject of moft ferious congratulation—/ed 
multe urbes et publica vota vicerunt. We is now 
fitting on the ruins of the finances, and of the 
monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be obferved on the. 
ftrange conftitution of the executory part of the 
new government; but fatigue muft give bounds to 
the difcuffian of fubyects, which in themfelves have 
hardly any hmits. : 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive 
in the plan of judicature formed by the national 
affembly. According to their invariable courfe, 
the framers of your conftitution have begun with 
the utter abolition of the parliaments. Thefe 
venerable bodies, like the reft of the old govern- 
ment, {tood in need of reform, even though there 
fhould be no change made in the monarchy. They 
required feyeral more alterations to adapt them tothe 
fyftem of afree conftitution. But they had particulars 
in their conftitution, and thofe not a few, which de- 
ferved approbation from the wife, They poffeffed 
one fundamental excellence; they were indepen- 
dent. The moft doubtful circumftance attendant on 
their office, that of its being vendible, contributed 
however to this independency of character. They 
held for life. Indeed they may be faid to have held 
by inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, they 
were confidered as nearly out of his power. The 
moft determined exertions of that authority againft 
them only fhewed their radical independence. They 
compofed permanent bodies politic, conftituted ta 
refift arbitrary innovation ; and from that corporate 
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conftitution, and from moft of their forms, they 
were well calculated to afford boch certainty and fta- 
bility to the laws, They had been a fafe ate lum to 
fecure thefe laws in all the revolutions of humour 
and opinion. They had faved that facred depofit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes, 
and the ftrugeles of arbitrary factions. They kept 
alive the memory and record of the conftitution, 
They were the great fecurity to private property ; 
which might be faid (when perfonal liberty had no 
exiftence) to be, in fact, as well guarded in France 
as in any other country. Whatever is fupreme 
in a ftate, ought to have, as much as poffible, 
its judicial authority fo conftituted as not only not te 
depend upon it, but in fome fort to balance it. It 
ought to give a fecurity to its juftice againit its 
power. It ought to make its judicature, as it were, 
fomething exterior to the ftate, 

Thefe parliaments had furnifhed, not the beft cer- 
tainly, but fome confiderable corrective to the excef~ 
fes and vices of the monarchy. Such an independent. 
judicature was ten times more neceffary when a de- 
mocracy became the abfolute power of the country. 
In that conftitution, elective, temporary, local 
judges, fuch as you have contrived, exercifing their 
dependent functions in a narrow fociety, muft be 
the worft of all tribunals, In them it will be vain 
to look for any appearance of juftice towards 
ftrangers, towards the obnoxious rich, towards the 
minority of routed parties, towards all thofe who 
jn the election have fupported unfuccefsful candi- 
dates. It will be impoffible to keep the new tri- 
bunals clear of the yore fpirit of faction. All 
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contrivances ‘by ballot, we know experimentally, 
to be vain and childifh to prevent a difcovery ‘of. 
inclinations. Where they may the beft anfwer 
the purpofes of concealment, they anfwer to pro- 
duce fufpicion, and this is a ftill more mifchievous 
caufe of partiality. 

If the parliaments had been preferved, inftead 
of being diffolved at fo ruinous a change to the na- 
tion, they might have ferved in this new com- 
monwealth, perhaps not precifely the fame (I do 
not mean an exact parallel) but near the fame 
purpofes as the court and fenate of Areopagus did 
in Athens ; that is, as one of the balances and cor- 
rectives to the evils of a light and unjuft demo- 
cracy. Every one knows, that this tribunal was 
the creat ftay of that ftate; every one knows with 
what care it was upheld, and with ‘what a reli- 
gious awe it was confecrated. ‘The parliaments 
were not wholly free from faction, I admit; but 
this evil was exterior and accidental, and not fo 
much the vice of their conftitution itfelf, as it 
mutt be in your new contrivance of fexennial elec- 
tive judicatories. Several Englifh commend the 
abolition of the old tribunals, as fuppofing that 
they determined every thing by bribery and cor- 
ruption. But they have ftood the teft of mo- 
narchic and republican f{crutiny. The court was 
well difpofed to prove corruption on thofe bodies 
when they were diffolved in 1771.—Thofe wha 
have again diffolved them would have done the 
fame if they could—but both inquifitions having 
failed, I conclude, that grofs pecuniary corruption 
ruft have been rather rare amongft them. a 
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- Te would have been prudent, along with the 
parliaments, to preferye their antient power.’of 
regiftering, and of remonftrating at leaft, upon all 
the decrees of the national affembly, as they did 
upon thofe which paffed in the time of the mo- 
narchy. It would be a means of fquaring the oc- 
cafional decrees of a democracy to fome principles 
of general jurifprudence. The ruin of the antient 
democracies was, that they ruled, as you do, by oc- 
eafional decrees, p/ephifmata. ‘This practice foon 
broke in upon the tenour and confiftency of the 
laws ; they abated the refpect of the people towards 
them ; and totally deftroyed them in the end. 

Yourvefting the power of remonftrance, which, in 
the time of the monarchy, exifted in the parliament 
of Paris, in your principal executive officer, whom, 
in fpite of common fenfe, you perfevere in calling 
king, is the height of abfurdity. You ought never 
to fuffer remonftrance from him who is to execute. 
This is to underftand neither council nor execu- 
tion; neither authority nor obedience. The perfon 
whom you call king, ought not to have this power, 
or he ought to have more. 

Your prefent arrangement is ftrictly judicial. 
Inftead of imitating your monarchy, and feating 
your judges on a bench of independence, your 
object is to reduce them to the moft blind obe- 
dience. As you have changed all things, you 
have invented new principles of order, You firit 
appoint judges, who, I fuppofe, are to determine ac- 
cording to Jaw, and then you let them know, that, 
at fome time or other, you intend to give them 
fome law by which they are to determine. Any ftu- 
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dies which they have made (if any they have made) 
are to be ufelefs to them. But to fupply thefe 
{tudies, they are to be fworn to obey all the rules, 
orders, and inftructions,; which from time to time 
they are to receive from the national affembly. 
Thefe if they fubmit to, they leave no ground of 
Jaw to the fubject. They become complete, and 
moft dangerous inftruments in the hands of the go- 
verning, power, which, in the midft of a caufe, or 
on the gee es of it, may wholly change the rule 
of decifion. If thefe orders of the National Af- 
fembly come to:be contrary to the will of the people 
who locally choofe thofe judges, fuch confufion mutt 
happen as is terrible to think of. For the judges 
owe their place to the local authority; and the 
commands they are {worn to obey come from thofe 
who have no fhare in their appointment. In the 
mean time they have the example of the court of 
Chatelet to encourage and guide them in the ex- 
ercife of their functions. ‘That court is to try crimi- 
nals fent to it by the National Affembly, or brought 
before it by other courfes of delaction. They 
fit under a guard, to fave their own lives. They 
know not by what law they judge, nor under what 
authority they act, nor by what tenure they hold. 
It is thought that they are fometimes obliged to 
condemn at peril of their lives. This is not per- 
haps certain, nor can it be -afcertained; but when 
they acquit, we know, they have feen the perfons 
whom they difcharge, with perfect impunity to 
the actors, hanged at the door of their court. 
The affembly indeed promifes that they will form 
a bate of law, which fhall be fhort, fimple, clear, 
and 
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and fo forth. That is, by their fhort laws, they 
will leave much to the difcretion of the judge; 
whilft they have exploded the authority of all the 
learning which could make judicial difcretion, (a 
thing perilous at beft) deferving the appellation of 
a found difcretion. 

Tt is curious to obferve, that the adminiftrative 
bodies are carefully exempted from the jurifdiction 
of thefe new tribunals. That is, thofe perfons are 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought 
tu be the moft entirely fubmitted to them. Thofe 
who execute public pecuniary trufts, ought of all 
men to be the moft ftrictly held to their duty. 
One would have thought, that it muft have been 
among your earlieft cares, if you did not mean 
that thofe adminiftrative bodies fhould be real 
fovereign independent ftates, to form an awful 
tribunal, like your late parliaments, or like 
our king’s-bench, where all corporate officers 
might obtain protection in the legal exercife or 
their functions, and would find coercion if they 
trefpafied againft their legal duty. But the 
caufe of the exemption is plain. Thefe ad- 
miniftrative bodies are the great inftruments ot 
the prefent leaders in their progrefs through demo- 
cracy to oligarchy. They muft therefore be put 
above the law. It will be faid, that the legal tri. 
bunals which you have made are unfit to coerce 
them. They are undoubtedly. They are unfit for 
any rational purpofe. Jt will be faid too, that the 
adminiftrative bodies will be accountable to the ge- 
nerai affembly. This I fear is talking, without 
_ much confideration, of the nature of that affem- 
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bly or of thefe corporations.. However, to be 
fubje&t to the pleafure of that affembly, is not 
to be fubject to law, either for protection or for 
conftraint. 

Has more wifdom been difplayed in the con- 
-ftitution of your army than what is difcoverable in 
your plan of judicature? The able arrangement of 
this part is the more difficult, and requires the 
greater {kill and attention, not only as a great con- 
cern in itlelf, but as it is the third cementing prin- 
ciple in the new body of republicks, which you call 
the French nation. Truly it is not eafy to divine 
what that army may become at laft. You have voted 
avery larze one, and on good appointments, at 
leaft fully equal to your apparent means of pay- 
ment. But what is the principle of its difcipline ? 
or whom is it to obey ? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wifh you joy of the happy pofition in 
which you have chofen to place yourfelves, and in 
which you are well circumftanced for a free delibe- 
ration, relatively to that army, or to any thing elfe. 

The minifter and fecretary of ftate for the war 
department, is. M. de la Tour du Pin. This gen- 
tleman, like his colleagues in adminiftration, is a 
moft zealous affertor of the revolution, and a fan: 
guine admirer of the new conftitution, which ori- 
ginated in that event. His ftatement of facts, re- 
lative to the military of France, is important, not 
only from his official and perfonal authority, but 
becaufe it difplays very clearly the actual condi- 
tion of the army in France, and becaufe it throws 
light on the principles upon which the affembly 


proceeds in the adminiftration of this critical 
object. 
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object. It may enable us to form fome iude- 
ment how far it may be expedient in this country 
to imitate the martial policy of France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of laft June, 
comes to give an account of the ftate of his depart- 
ment, as it exifts under the aufpices of the national 
affembly. No man knows it fo well; no man 
can exprefs it better. Addreffing himfelf to 
the National Affembly, he fays, “ His Majefty 
‘has ¢his day fent me to apprize you of the mul- 
 tiplied diforders of which every day he receives 
“the moft diftreffing intelligence. The army 
“‘ (le corps militaire) threatens to fall into the moft | 
“‘ turbulent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared 
© to violate at once the refpect due to the laws, 
‘¢to the King, to the order eftablifhed by your 
“¢ decrees, and to the oaths which they have taken 
‘with the moft awful folemnity. Compelled by 
«my duty to give you information of thefe ex- 
< ceffes, my heart bleeds when I confider who they 
«are that have committed them. Thofe, againft 
«whom it is not in my power to withhold the 
« moft grievous complaints, are a part of that 
« very» foldiery which to this day have been fo 
< full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, for 
“« fifty years, I have lived the comrade and the 
* friend. , 

«© What incomprehenfible fpirit of delirium and 
« delufion has all at once led them aftray ? Whilft 
« you are indefatigable in eftablifhing uniformity in 
‘* the empire, and moulding the whole into one co- 
« herent and confiftent body ; whilft the French are 
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laws owe to the rights of man, and that whicli 
the citizens owe to the laws, the adminiftration 
of the army prefents nothing but difturbance and 
confufion. I fee in more than one corps the 
bonds of difcipline relaxed or broken; the moft 
unheard-of pretenfions avowed direétly and with- 
out any difguife ; the ordinances without force ; 
the chiefs without authority; the military cheft 
and the colours carried off; the authority of 
the King himfelf (vi/um teneatis|] proudly de- 
fied ; the officers defpifed, degraded, threatened, 
driven away, and fome of them prifoners in the 
tmidft of their corps, dragging on a precarious life © 
in the bofom of difguft and humiliation, To fill 
up the meafure of all thefe horrors, the com- 
mandants of places have. had their throats cut, 
under the eyes, and almoft in the arms of their 
own foldiers, 
“ Thefe evils are great; but they are not the 
worlt confequences which may be produced by 
fuch military infurrections. Sooner or later they 
may menace the nation itfelf. The nature of 
things requires, that the army fhould never ac 
but as an infirument. ‘The moment that, erect+ 
ing itfelf into a deliberative body, it fhall a& 
according to its own refolutions, the governs 
ment, be it what it may, will immediately degene- 
rate into a military democracy , a {pecies of poli- 
tical monfter, which has always ended by dea 
vouring thofe who have produced it. 
«© After all this, who muft not be alarmed 
at the irregular confultations, and turbuleng 
committees, formed in fome regiments by the 
“ common 
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€‘common foldiers and. non-commiffioned of- 
“ ficers, without the knowledge, or even in 
“contempt of the authority of their fuperi- 
* ors ; although the prefence and concurrence of 
* thofe fuperiors could give no authority to fuch 
“¢ monftrous democratic aflemblies [comices.}’’ 

It is not neceffary to add much to this finifhed 
picture: finifhed as far as its canvas admits; but, 
as I apprehend, not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture and complexity of the diforders of this mili- 
tary democracy, which, the minifter at war truly 
and wifely obferves, wherever it exifts, muft 
be the true conftitution of the ftate, by whatever 
formal appellation it may pafs. For, though he 
informs the affembly, that the more confiderable 
part of the army have not caft off their obedience, 
but are ftill attached to their duty, yet thofe tra- 
vellers who have feen the corps whofe conduét is 
the beft, rather obferve in them the abfence of 
mutiny than the exiftence of difcipline. 

I cannot help paufing here for a moment, to 
reflect upon the expreffions of furprife which this 
Minifter has let fall, relative to the exceffes he re- 
lates. To him the departure of the troops from 
their antient principles of loyalty and honour feems 
quite inconceivable. Surely thofe to whom he 
addreffes himfelf know the caufes of it but too 
well. They know the doétrines which they have 
preached, the decrees which they have paffed, the 
practices which they have countenanced. The 
foldiers remember the 6th of October. They 
recollect the French guards. They have not for- 
got the taking of the King’s caftles in Paris, and 
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at Marfeilles. That they murdered, with impunity,> 
the governors in both places, has not paffed out of 
their minds. They do not abandon the principles 
laid down fo oftentatioufly and laborioufly of the 
equality of men. They cannot fhut their eyes to 
the degradation of the whole nobleffe of France; 
and the fuppreffion of the very idea of a gentle- 
man. ‘The total abolition of titles and diftin¢étions 
is not loft upon them. But Mr. du Pin is afto-. 
nifhed- at their difloyalty, when the doctors ‘of the 
affembly have taught them at the fame time the 
refpect due to laws. It is eafy to judge which of 
the two forts of leffons men with arms in. their 
hands ate likely to learn. As to the authority of 
the King, we may collect from the minifter him- 
felf (if any argument on that head were not quite 
fuperfluous) that it is not of more confideration ~ 
with thefe troops, than it. is with every body elfe. 
«The King,” fays he, ‘ has over and over again 
repeated his orders to put a {top to thefe exceffes : 
but, in fo terrible a crifis your [the affembly’s] 
concurrence is become indifpenfably neceffary to 
prevent the evils which menace the ftate. You 
unite to the force of the legiflative power, shat 
of opinion ftill more important.” To be fure 
the army can have no opinion of the power or 
authority of the king. Perhaps the foldier has 
by this time learned, that the affembly itfelf does 
not enjoy a much greater degree of liberty than 
that royal figure. _ . : 
_ It is now to be feen what has been propofed in 
this exigency, one of the greateft that can happen 
in a ftate. ‘The Minifter requefts the affembly 
5 to 
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to array itfelf in all its terrors, and to call forth 
all its majefty. He defires that the grave and fe- 
vere principles announced by them may give vi- 
gour to the King’s proclamation. After this we 
fhould have looked for courts civil and martial ; 
breaking of fome corps, decimating others, and all 
the terrible means which neceffity has employed in 
fuch cafes to arreft the progrefs of the moft terrible 
of all evils; particularly, one might expeét, that a 
ferious inquiry would be made into the murder of 
commandants in the view of their foldiers. Not one 
word of all this, or of any thing like it. After they 
had been told that the foldiery trampled upon the 
decrees of the affembly promulgated by the King, 
the affembly pafs new decrees; and they authorife 
the King to make new proclamations. After the 
Secretary at War had {tated that the regiments had 
paid no regard to oaths prétés avec la plus impo- 
fante folemnite—they propofe—what? More oaths. 


~ They renew decrees and proclamations as they ex- 


perience their infufficiency, and they multiply oaths 
in proportion as they weaken, in the minds of men, 
the fanctions of religion. I hope that handy 
abridgments of the excellent fermons of Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, on a particular fuperintend- 
ing Providence, and on a Future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments, are fent down to the foldiers along 
with their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt ; 
as I underftand, that a certain defcription of read- 
ing makes no inconfiderable part of their mili- 
tary exercifes, and that they are full as well fup- 
plied with the ammunition of pamphlets as of car- 
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To prevent the mifchiefs arifing from confpira~ 
cies, irregular confultations, feditious committees, 
and monftrous democratic affemblies [ * comitia, 
comices’] of the foldiers, and all the diforders 
arifing from idlenefs, luxury, diffipation, and in- 
fubordination, I believe the moft aftonifhing means 
have been ufed, that ever occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this prolific age. It is no lefs 
than this :—The King has promulgated in circular 
letters to all the regiments his direct authority 
and encouragement, that the feveral corps fhould 
join themfelves with the clubs and confedera- 
tions in the feveral municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feafts and civic entertainments! This 
jolly difcipline, it fcems, is to foften the ferocity of 
their minds ; to reconcile them to their bottle com- 
panions of other defcriptions; and to merge par- 
ticular confpiracies in more general affociations*. 
That this remedy would be pleafing to the foldiers, 
as they are defcribea by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, 1 
ean readily believe; and that, however mutinous 
otherwife, they will dutifully fubmit themfelves 
to thefe royal proclamations. But I fhould quef- 
tion whether all this civic {wearing, clubbing, and 
feafting, would difpofe them more than at prefent 
they are difpofed, to an obedience to their off- 


* Comme fa Majefté y a reconnu, non une fyftéme d’affo- 
ciations particuliéres, mais une réunion de volontés de tous les 
Frangois pour la liberté et la profperité communes, ainfi pour 
Je maintien de l’ordre publique; il a penfé qu’il convenoit que 
chaque regiment prit part a ces fétes civiques pour multiplier les 
yapports, et referrer les liens d’union entre les citoyens et les 
troupes.-Left I fhould not be credited, I infert the words, 
authorifing the troops to feait with the popular confederacies. 
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eers; or teach them better to fubmit to the auftere 
tules of military difcipline. It will make them 


admirable citizens after the French mode, but 
not quite fo good foldiers after any mode. A 


doubt might well arife, whether the converfations 


at thefe good tables, would fir them a great deal 
the better for the character of mere inftruments, 
which this veteran officer and ftatefman juftly ob- 
ferves, the nature ef things always requires an 
army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement 
in difcipline, by the free converfation of the fol- 
diers with the municipal feftive focieties, which 
is thus officially encouraged by royal authority and 
fanction, we may judge by the ftate of the mu- 
nicipalities themfelyes, furnifhed to us by the war 
minifter in this very fpeech, He conceives good 
hopes of the fuccefs of his endeavours towards re- 
{toring order for the prefent from the good difpofi- 
tion of certain regiments; but he finds fomething 
cloudy with regatd to the future. As to preventing 
the return of confufion “ for this, the adminiftra- 
«tion (fays he) cannot be anfwerable to yoti, as 
“long as they fee the municipalities arrogate to 
*‘ themfelves an authority over the troops, which 
« your inftitutions have referved wholly to the mo- 
« narch. You have fixed the limits of the military 
«authority and the municipal authority. You 
«‘ have bounded the action, which you have per- 
«© mitred to the latter over the former, to the right 
* of requifition; but never did the letter or the 
“ fpirit of your decrees authorife the commons in 
 thefe municipahties to break the officers; to try 
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“them, to. give orders to the foldiers, to drive 
‘«« them from the pofts committed to their guard, to 
“< ftop them in their marches ordered by the King, 
<< or, in a word, to enflave the troops to the caprice 
“of each of the cities or even market towns 
“ through which they are to pafs.” 

Such is the character and difpofition of the mu- 
nicipal fociety which is.to reclaim the foldiery, to 
bring thern back to the true principles of military 
fubordination, and to render them machines in the 
hands of the fupreme power of the country! Such 
are the diftempers of the French troops! Such is 
their cure! As the army is, fo is the navy. The 
municipalities fuperfede the orders of the affem- 
bly, and the feamen in their turn fuperfede the or- 
ders of the municipalities, From my heart I pity 
the condition of a refpectable fervant of the public, 
like this war minifter, obliged in his old age to 
pledge the affembly in their civic cups, and to 
-enter with an hoary head into all the fantaftick 
vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. Such 
fchemes are not like propofitions coming from a 
man of fifty years wear and tear among{ft man- 
kind, They feem rather: fuch as ought to be 
expected from thofe grand compounders in poli- 
tics, who fhorten the road to their degrees in the 
ftate ; and have a certain inward fanatical affurance 
and illumination upon all fubjects ; upon the cre- 
dit of which one of their doctors has thought fir, 
with great applaufe, and greater fuccefs, to caution 
the affembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
perfons who valued themfelves upon their experi- 
ence, I fuppofe all the minifters of ftate muft qua- 
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_hify, and take this teft; wholly abjuring the errors 


and herefies of experience and obfervation. Every 


man has his own relifh. But I think, if I could 


not attain to the wifdom, I would at leaft preferve 
fomething of the ftiff and peremptory dignity of 
age. Thefe gentlemen deal in regeneration ; but 
at any price I fhould hardly yield my rigid fibres 


to be regenerated by them; nor begin, in my 


grand climacteric, to fquall in their new accents, 
or to ftammer, in my fecond cradle, the elemental 
founds of their barbarous metaphyfics. 87 i/?i mibi 
largiantur ut repuerifcam, et in eorum cunis vagiam, 
valde recufem ! : 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
pedantic fyftem, which they call a conftitution, can- 
not be laid open without difcovering the utter in- 
fuficiency and mifchief of every other part with 


which it comes in conta¢t, or that bears any the 


remoteft relation to it. You cannot propofe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, without 


difplaying the debility of the aflembly. You cannot 
deliberate on the confufion of the army of the ftate, 
without difclofing the worfe diforders of the armed 


municipalities. The military lays open the civil, 
and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I with 


every body carefully to perufe the eloquent fpeech 


(fuch it is) of Monf. dela Tourdu Pin. He attri- 
butes the falvation of the municipalities to the good 
behaviour of fome of the troops. Thefe troops are to 
preferve the well-difpofed part of thofe municipali- 
ties, which is confeffed to be the weakeft, from the 
pillage of the worft difpofed, which is the ftrongeft. 
Bur the municipalities affect a fovereignty, and 
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will command thofe troops which are neceffary for 
their protection. Indeed they muft command them 
or court them. The municipalities, by the necef- 
_fity of their fituation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, muft, with relation to the mili- 
tary, be the mafters, or the fervants, or the confe- 
derates, or each fucceffively ; or they muft make a 
jumble of all together, according to circumftances, 
What government is there to coerce the army but 
the municipality, or the municipality but the ar- 
my? To preferve concord where authority is ex- 
tinguifhed, at the hazard of all confequences, the 
affembly attempts to cure the diftempers by the 
diftempers themfelves; and they hope to preferve 
themfelves from a purely military democracy, by 
giving it a debauched intereft in the municipal. 

If the foldiers once come to mix for any time in 
the municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an 
elective attraction will draw them to the loweft and 
moft defperate part. With them will be their ha- 
bits, affections, and fympathies. The military con- 
{piracies, which are to be remedied by civic confe- 
aeracies; the rebellious municipalities, which are to 
be rendered obedient by furnifhing them with the. 
means of feducing the very armies of the ftate that 
are to keep them in order; all thefe chimeras of 
a monftrous and portentous policy, muft aggravate 
the confufions from which they have arifen. There 
muft be blood. The want of common judgment 
manifefted in the conftruction of all their defcrip- 
tions of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and 
judicial authorities, will make it fow. Diforders 


may be quieted in one time and in one part. 
They 
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They will break out in others; becaufe the evil 
is radical and intrinfic. All thefe fchemes of 
mixing mutinous foldiers with feditious citizens, 
muft weaken ftill more and more the military con- 
nection of foldiers with their officers, as well as add 
military and mutinous audacity to turbulent arti- 
ficers and peafants. ‘To fecure a real army, the 
officer fhould be firft and laft in the eye of the 
foldier; firft and laft in his attention, obfervance, 
and efteem. Officers it feems there are to be, 
whofe chief qualification muft be temper and 
patience. They are to manage their troops by 
ele€tioneering arts. They muft bear themfelves 
as candidates not as commanders. But as by 
fuch means power may be occafionally in_ their 
hands, the authority by which they are to be nomi- 
nated becomes of high importance. 

What you may do finally, does not appear; 
nor is it of much moment, whilft the ftrange and 
contradictory relation between your army and all 
the parts of your republic, as well as the puzzled 
relation of thofe parts to each other and to the 
whole, remain as they are. You feem to have 
given the provifional nomination of the officers, 
in the firft inftance, to the king, with a referve of 
approbation by the National Afiembly. Men who 
have an intereft to purfue are extremely fagacious 
in difcovering the true feat of power. They muft 
foon perceive that thofe who can negative indefi- 
nitely, in reality appoint. The officers muft there- 
fore Jook to their intrigues in that affembly, as the 
fole certain road to promotion. Still, however, by 
your new conftitution they muft begin their foli- 
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citation at court. This double negotiation for mi- 
litary rank feems to me a contrivance as well 
adapted, as if it were ftudied for no other end, to 
promote faction in the affembly itfelf, relative to this 
vaft military patronage; and then to poifon the 
corps of officers with factions of a nature ftill 
more dangerous to the fafety of government, 
upon any bottom on which it can be placed, 
and deftructive in the end to the efficiency 
of the army itfelf.  Thofe officers, who lofe 
the promotions intended for them by the crown, 
muft become of a faction oppofite to that of the 
affembly which has rejected their claims, and 
muft nourifh difcontents in the heart of the 
army again{ft the ruling powers. Thofe officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point 
through an intereft in the affembly, feel themfelves 
to be at beft only fecond in the good-will of the 
crown, though firft in that of the affembly, muft 
flight an authority which would not advance, and 
could not retard their promotion. If to avoid thefe 
evils you will have no other rule for command or 
promotion than feniority, you will have an army of 
formality ; at the fame time it will become more 
independent, and more of a military republic. 
_ Not they but the king is the machine. A king is 
not to be depofed by halves. If he is not every 
thing in the command of an army, he is nothing. 
What is the effect of a power placed nominally 
at the head of the army, who to that army is no 
object of gratitude, or of fear? Such a cypher is 
not fit for the adminiftration of an object, of all 
things the moft delicate, the fupreme command of 

military 
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military men. They muft be conftrained (and 
their inclinations. lead them to what their neceffi- 
ties require) by a real, vigorous, effective, decided, 
perfonal authority. The authority of the af- 
fembly itfelf fuffers by paffing through fuch a de- 
bilitating channel as they have chofen. The army 
will not long look to an affembly acting through 
the organ of falfe fhew, and palpable impofition. 
They will not ferioufly yield obedience to a pri- 
foner. They will either defpife a pageant, or they 
will pity a captive king. This relation of your 
army to the crown will, if I am not greatly mif- 
taken, become a ferious dilemma in your poli- 
tics. 

It is befides to be confidered, whether an affem- 
bly like yours, even fuppofing that it was, in poffei- 
fion of another fort of organ through which its or- 
ders were to pafs, is fit for promoting the obedience 
and difcipline of an army. It is known, that ar- 
mies have hitherto yielded a very precarious and 
uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular autho- 
rity ; and they will leaft of all yield it to an affembly 
which is to have only a continuance of two years. 
The officers mutt totally lofe the characteriftic dif 
pofition of military men, if they fee with perfect 
fubmiffion and due admiration, the dominion of 
pleaders; efpecially when they find, that they have a. 
new court to pay to an endlefs fucceffion of thofe 


_ pleaders, whofe military policy, and the genius of 


whofe command (if they fhould have any) mutt 
be as uncertain as their duration is tranfient. In 
the weaknefs of one kind of authority, and in’ 


the fluctuation -of all, the cficers of an army will .... 
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remain for fome time mutinous and full of fac. 
tion, until fome popular general, who underftands | 
the art of conciliating the foldiery, and who poffeffes 
the true fpirit of command, fhall draw the eyes of 
all men upon himfelf. Armies will obey him on 
his perfonal account. There is no other way of 
fecuring military obedience in this ftate of things. 
But the moment in which that event fhall happen, 
the perfon who really commands the army is your 
mafter; the mafter (that is little) of your king, 
the mafter of your affembly, the mafter of your 
whole republic. 

How came the affembly by their paral power 
over the army? Chiefly, to be fure, by debauch- 
ing the foldiers from their officers. They have 
begun by a moft terrible operation. They have 
touched the central point, about which the par- 
ticles that compofe armies. are at repofe. They have 
deftroyed the principle of obedience in the great 
effential critical link between the officer and the 
. foldier, juft where the chain of military fubordina- 
tion commences, and on which the whole of that 
fyftem depends, ‘The foldier is told, he is a ci- 
tizen, and has the rights of man and citizen. 
The right of a man, he is told, is to be his own go- 
vernor, and to be ruled only by thofe to whom. 
he delegates that felf-government. It is very na- 
tural he fhould think, that he ought moft of all to 
have his choice where he is to yicld the greateft 
degree of obedience. He will therefore, in all pro- 
bability, fyftematically do, what he does at prefent 
occafionally ; that is, he will exercife at leaft a nega- - 
tive in the choice of his officers. At prefent the 
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officers are known at belt to be only permiffive, and 
on their good behaviour. In fact, there have been 
many inftances in which they have been cafhiered 
by their corps. Here is a fecond negative on the 
choice of the king ; a negative as effectual at leaft as 
the other of the affembly. The foldiers know al- 
ready that it has been a queftion, not ill received 
in the national affembly, whether they ought nor 
to have the direc choice of their officers, or fome 
proportion of them? When fuch matters are ia 
deliberation, it is no extravagant fuppofition that 
they will incline to the opinion moft favourable to 
their pretenfions. They will not bear to be 
deemed the army of an imprifoned king, whilft 
another army in the fame country, with whom 
too they are to feaft and confederate, is to be con- 
fidered as the free army of a free conftirution. 
They will cait their eyes on the other and more 
permanent army; I mean the municipal. That 
corps, they well know, does actually elect its 
own officers. They may not be able to difcern 
the grounds of diftintion on which they are not to 
elect a Marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new 
name) of their own? If this election of a commander 
in chief be a part of the rights of men, why not of 
theirs ? They fee elective juftices of peace, elective 
; judges, elective curates, elective bifhops, elective 
Municipalities, and elective commanders of the Pa- 
rifian army.— Why fhould they alone be excluded ? 
Are the brave troops of France the only men in that 
nation who are not the fit judges of military 
merit, and of the qualifications neceflary for a 
commander in chief? Are they paid by the ftate, 
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and do they therefore lofe the rights of men? 
They area part of that nation themfelves, and con- 
tribute to that pay. And is not the king, is not 
the national affembly, and are not all who elect the 
national affembly, likewife paid? Inftead of feeing 
all thefe forfeit their rights by their receiving a 
falary, they perceive that in all thefe cafes a falary 
is given for the exercife of thofe rights. All your 
refolutions, all your proceedings, ail your debates, 
ali the works of your dodtors in religion and po- 
litics, have induftrioufly been put into their hands ; 
and you expect that they will apply to their own 
cafe juft as much of your doctrines and examples 
as fuits your pleafure. 

Every thing depends upon the army in fuch a 
government as yours ; for you have induftrioufly 
deftroyed ‘all the opinions, and prejudices, and, as 
far asin you lay, all the inftinéts which fupport go- 
~ vernment. Therefore the moment any difference 
arifes between your national affembly and any 
part of the nation, you muft have recourfe to force. 
Nothing elfe is left to you; or rather you have 
left nothing elfe to yourfelves. You fee by the 
report of your war minifter, that the diftribution 
of the army is in a great meafure made with a — 
view of internal coercion*. You muft rule by 
an army; and you have infufed into that army 
by which you rule, as well as into the whole body 
of the nation, principles which after a time muft 
difable you in the ufe you refolve to make of ite 
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The king is to call ott troops to act againft his 
people, when the world has been told, and the 
affertion is ftill ririging in our ears, that troops 
ought not to fire on citizens. The colonies affert 
to themfelves an independent conftitution and a 
free trade. They muft be conftrained by troops. 
In what chapter of your code of the rights of men 
are they able to read, that it is a part of the rights 
of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
reftrained for the benefit of others, As the co- 
Jonifts rife on you, the negroes rife on them. 
Troops again—Maflacre, torture, hanging ! Thefe 
are your rights of men! Thefe are the fruits 
of metaphyfic declarations wantonly made, and 
fhamefully retracted! It was but the other 
day that the farmers of land in one of your 
provinces refufed to pay fome forts of rents 


_ to the lord of the foil. In confequence of this 


you decree, that the country people fhall pay all 
rents and dues, except thofe which as grievances 
you have abolifhed; and if they refufe, then you 
order the. king to march troops againft them. 
You lay down metaphyfic -propofitions which 


infer univerfal confequences, and then you attempt 


to limit, logic by defpotifm. The leaders of the 
prefent fyftem tell them of their rights, as men, to” 
take fortreffes, to murder cuards, to feize on kings 
without the leaft appearance of authority even 
from the affembly, whilft, as the fovereign legifla- 
tive body, that affembly was fitting in the name of 
the nation—and yet thefe leaders prefume to order 
out the troops, which have acted in thefe very 
diforders, to coerce thofe who shall judge on. the 
i principles, 
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principles, and follow the examples, which have 
been guarantied by their own approbation. 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and reject 
all feodality as the barbarifm of tyranny, and they 
tell them afterwards how much of that barbarous 
tyranny they are to bear with patience. Ais they 
are prodigal of light with regard to grievances, fo 
the people find them fparing in the extreme with 
regard tg redrefs. They know that not only-cer- 
tain quit-rentsand perfonal duties, which you have 
permitted them to redeem (but have. furnifhed no 
money for the redemption) areas nothing to thofe 
burthens fer which you have made no provifion 
at all. They know, that almoft the whole fyftem 
of landed property in its origin is feudal; that it 
1s the diftribution of the poffeffions of the original 
proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
barbarous inftruments; and that the moft grievous 
effects of the conqueft are the land rents of every 
kind, as without queftion they are.. 

The peafants, in all probability, are the de. 
fcendants of thefe antient proprietors, Romans or 
Gauls. But if they fail, in any degree, in the titles 
which they make on the.principles of antiquaries and 
lawyers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights 
of men. There they find that men are equal; 
and the earth, the kind and equal. mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to fefter the. pride 
and luxury cf any men, who by nature are no 
better than ‘themfelves, and who, if they do not 
labour for their bread, are ‘worfe. ‘They ifind, - 
that by the laws of nature ‘the occupant and fub- 
g@usr of the foil is the true proprietor; that there 

is 
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is no prefcription againft nature; and that ‘the 
agreements (where any there are) which have 
been made with their landlords, during the time 
of flavery, are only the effect of dureffe and force; 
and that when the people re-entered into the rights’ 
of men, thofe agreements were made as void as 
every thing elfe which had been fettled under the 
prevalence of the old feudal and ariftocratic tyran- 
ny. They will tell you that they fee no difference 
between an idler with a hat and a national cockade, 
and an idler in a cowl or inarochet. If you ground 
the title to rents on fucceffion and prefcription, 
they tell you, from the fpeech of Mr. Camus, 
publifhed by the national affembly for their infor- 
mation, that things ill begun cannot avail them- 
felves of prefcription; that the title of thefe 
lords was vicious in its origin; and that force | 
is at leaft as bad as fraud. As to the title 
by fucceffion, they will tell you, that the fuc- 
ceffion of thofe who have cultivated the foil is 
the true pedigree of property, and not rotten 
parchments and filly fubftitutions; that the lords 
have enjoyed their ufurpation too long; and that 
if they allow to thefe Jay monks any charitable 
penfion, they ought to be thankful to the bounty 
of the true proprietor, who is fo generous towards 

a falfe claimant to his goods. 
- When the peafants give you back that toin of 
fophiftic reafon, on which#you have fet your image _ 
_and fuperfcription, you cry it down as bafe money, 
and tell them you will pay for the future with French 
suards, and dragoons, and huffars. You hold-up, to 
shaftife them, the fecond-hand authority of aking, = 
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who is only the inftrument of deftroying, without ary 
power of protecting either the people or his own per- 
fon. Through him it feems you will make yourfelves 
obeyed. They anfwer, You have taught us that there 
are no gentlemen; and which of your princi,ies 
teach us to bow to kings whom we have not elected? 
We know, without your teaching, that lands were 
given for the fupport of feudal. dignities, feudal 
titles, and feudal offices. When you took down 
the caufe as a grievance, why fhould the more 
grievous effect remain ? As there are now no here- 
ditary honours, and no diftinguifhed families, why 
are we taxed to maintain what you tell us ought not 
to exift? You have fent down our old ariftocratic 
landlords in no other character, and with no other 
title, but that of exaétors under your authority. 
Have you endeavoured to make thefe your rent- 
gatherers refpectable tous? No. You have fent them 
to us with their arms reverfed, their fhields broken, 
their impreffes defaced; and fo difplumed, de- 
graded, and metamorphofed, fuch unfeathered two- 
leeged things, that we no longer know them. 
They are ftrangers to us. They do not even go 
by the names of our ancient lords. Phyfically 
they may be the fame men; though we are not 
quite fure of that, on your new philofophic doc- 
trines of perfonal identity. In all other refpects 
they are totally changed. We do not fee why we 
have not as good a right to refufe them their rents, 
as you have to abrogate all their honours, titles,» 
and diftinctions. This we shave never commiffioned 
you to do; and it is one inftance, among many 
indeed, of your affumption of undelegated power. 
X We 
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We fee the burghers of Paris, through their clubs, ’ 
their mobs, and their national guards, directing 
you at their pleafure, and giving that as law 
to you, which, under your authority, is tranf- 
mitted as law to us. Through you, thele burghers 
difpofe of the lives and fortunes of us all. Why 
fhould not you attend as much to the defires of 
the laborious hufbandman with regard to our rent, 
by which we are affected in the moft ferious man- 
ner, 2s you do to the demands ef thefe infolent 
burghers, relative to diftinctions and titles of ho- 
nour, by which neither they nor we are affected 
at all ? But we find you pay more regard to their 
fancies than to our neceffities. Is it among the 
rights of man to pay tribute to his equals? 
Before this meafure of yours, we might have 
thought we were not perfectly equal. We might 
have entertained fome old, habitual, unmeaning — 
prepoffeffion in favour of thoie landlords; but 
we cannot conceive with what other view than 
that of deftroying all refpect to them, you could 
have made the law that degrades them. You 
have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
old formalities of refpect, and now you fend troops 
to fabre and to bayonet us into a fubmiffion to fear 
and force, which you did not fuffer us to yield to 
the mild authority of opinion. 
The ground of fome of thefe arguments is 
horrid ‘and ridiculous to all rational ears; but 
* to the politicians of metaphyfics who have open- 
ed fchools for fophiftry, and made eftablifh- 
ments for anarchy, it is folid and conclufive. 


It is obvious, that on a mere confideration of 
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the right, the leaders in the affembly would not 
in the leaft have fcrupled to abrogate the rents 
along with the titles and family enfigns. It would 
be only to follow up the principle of their reafon- 
ings, and to complete the analogy of their conduct. 
But they had newly poffeffed themfelves of a great 
body of landed property by confifcation. They 
had this commodity at market; and the market 
would have been wholly deftroyed, if they were 
to permit the hufbandmen to riot in the {pecula- 
tions with which they fo freely intoxicated them- 
felves. The only fecurity which property enjoys 
in any one of its defcriptions, is from the interefts 
of their rapacity with regard to fome other. They 
have left nothing but their own arbitrary pleafure 
to determine what property is to be protected and 
what fubverted. Neither have they left any principle 
by which any of their municipalities can be bound 
to obedience; or even confcientioufly obliged not 
to feparate fromthe whole, to becomie independent, 
or to connect itfelf with fome other ftate. The peo- 
ple of Lyons, it feems, have refufed lately to pay 
taxes. Why fhould they not? What lawful au- 
thority is there left to exact. them? The king 
impofed fome of them. The old ftates, ie 
difed by orders, fettled the more ancient. They 
may fay to the affembly, Who are you, that are 
not our kings, nor the {tates we have elected, nor 
fit on the principles on which we have elected you? 
And who are we, that when we fee the gabelles . 
which you have ordered to be paid, wholly fhaken 
off, when we fee the aé&t of difobedience afterwards 
ratified by yourfelves, who are we, that we are 
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mot to judge what taxes we ought or ought not 
to pay, and who are not to avail ourfelves of the 
fame powers, the validity of which you have ap- 
proved in others? To this the anfwer is, We will 
fend troops. The laft reafon of kings, is always 
the firft with your affembly. This military aid may 
ferve for a time, whilft the impreffion of the in- 
creafe of pay remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all difputes is flattered. But this 
weapon will fnap fhort, unfaithful to the hand that 
employs it. The affembly keep a {chool where, 
fyftematically, and with unremitting perfeverance, 
they teach principles, and form regulations deftruc- 
tive to all fpirit of fubordination, civil and mili- 
tary—and then they expect that they fhall hold in 
obedience an anarchic people by an anarchic army. 
The municipal army, which, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if con- 
fidered in itfelf only, ts of a conftitution much more 
fimple, and in every refpect lefs éxceptionable. It 
is a mere democratic body, unconnected with the 
crown or the kingdom; armed, and trained, and 
officered at the pleafure of the diftri€ts to which 
the corps feverally belong; and the perfonal fer- 
wice of the individuals, who compofe, or the fine in 
lieu of perfonal fervice, are directed by the fame 
authority *, Nothing is more uniform. If, how- 
ever, confidered in any relation to the crown, to 
3 the 
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* I fee by Mr. Necker’s account, that the national guards 
of Paris have received, over and above the money levied 
within their own city, about 145,000/. fterling out of the 
public treafure. Whether this be an actual payment for the 
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the national affembly, to the public tribunals, er 
to the other army, or confidered in a view to any 
ccherence or conneétion between its parts, it feems 
a monfter, and can hardly fail to terminate its per- 
plexed movements in fome great national calamity. 
It is a worfe prefervative of a general conftitution, 
than the fyftafis of Crete, or the confederation of 
Poland, or any other ill-devifed corrective which 
has yet been imagined, in the neceffities produced 
by an ill- conftruéted {yftem of government. 

Having concluded my few oak, on the con- 
{titution of the fupreme power, the executive, the 
judicature, the military, and on the reciprocal re-_ 
lation of all thefe eftablifhments, I fhall fay fome- 
thing of the ability fhewed by your legiflators with 

regard to the revenue. 

i their proceedings relative to this object, if pof- 
fible, ftill fewer traces appear of political judgment 
or financial refource. When the ftates met, it feem- 
ed to be the great object to improve the fyftem of 
revenue, to enlarge its collection, to, cleanfe it of 
oppreffion and vexation, and to eftablifh it on the 
moft folid footing. Great were the expectations 
entertained on that head throughout Europe. It 
was by this grand arrangement that France was to 
ftand or fall; and this became, in my opinion, 
very properly, the teft by which the fkill and pa- 
triotifm of thofe who ruled in that aflembly would 
be tried. ‘The revenue of the ftate is the ftate.’ 


nine months of their exiftence, or an eftimate of their yearly 
charge, I do not clearly perceive. It is of no great import- 
ance, as certainly they may take whatever they pleafe. 
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in effe& all depends upon it, whether for fup- 
port or for reformation. The dignity of every 
occupation wholly depends upon the quantity and 
the kind of virtue that may be exerted in it. As all 
great qualities of the mind which operate in public, 
and are not merely fuffering and paffive, require force 
for their difplay, I had almoft faid for their unequi- 
vocal exiftence, the revenue, which is the {pring of all_ | 
power, becomes in its adminiftration the {phere of 
every active virtue. Wublic virtue, beinb of a nawure 
magnificent and fplendid, inftituted for great things, 
and converfant about great concerns, requires abun- 
dant {cope and room, and cannot {pread and grow 
under confinement, and in circumftances ftraitened, 
narrow, and fordid. Through the revenue alone the 
body politic can act in its true genius and character, 
and therefore it will difplay juft as much of its col- 
lective virtue,and as much of that virtue which may 
charaéterife thofe who move it, and are, as it were, 
its life and guiding principle, as it is poffeffed of a 
jak revenue. eae from hence, not only magnani- 
mity, and liberalitv, and beneficence, and fortitude, 
and providence, and the tutelary protection of all 
good arts, derive their food, and the growth of their 
organs, but continence, and felf- denial, and labour, 
and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever elfe there 
is in which the mind fhews itfelf above the appetite, 
are no where more in their proper element than in 
the provifion and diftribution of the public wealth. 
It is therefore not without reafon that the {cience of 
fpeculative.and practical finance, which muft take 
to its aid fo many auxiliary branches of know- 
ledge, ftands high in the eftimation not only of 
the 
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the ordinary fort, but of the wifeft and beft men; 
and as this fcience has grown with the progrefs of 
its object, the profperity and improvement of na- 
tions has generally encreafed with the encreafe of 
their revenues ; and they will both continue to grow 
and flourifh, as long as the balance between what 
is left to ftrenethen the efforts of individuals, and 
what is colle¢ted for the common efforts of the 
ftate, bear to each other a due reciprocal. propor- 
tion, and are kept in a clofe carrefpondence and 
communication. And perhaps it may be owing 
to the greatnefs of revenues, and to the urgency of 
tate neceffities, that old abufes in the conftitution 
of finances are difcovered, and their true nature 
and rational theory comes to be more perfectly 
underftood; infomuch, that a fmaller revenue 
might have been more diftreffing in one period 
than a far greater is found to be in another; 
the proportionate wealth even remaining the 
fame. In this ‘ftate of things, the French af- 
fembly found fomething in their revenues to 
preferve, to fecure, and wifely to adminifter, as 
well as to abrogate and alter. Though their - 
proud affumption might juftify the fevereft tefts, 
yet in trying their abilities on their financial pro- 
ceedings, | would only confider what is the plain 
obvious duty of a common finance minifter, and 
try them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to fecure an 
ample revenue; to impofe it with judgment and 
equality ; to employ it ceconomically; and. when 
neceffity obliges him to make ufe of credit, to fe- 
cure its foundations in that inftance, and for ever, 
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by the clearnefs and candour of his proceedings, the 
exactnefs of his calculations, and the folidity of his 
funds. On thefe heads we may take a fhort and 
diftinét view of the merits and abilities of thofe-in 
the national affembly, who have taken to them- 
felves the management of this arduous concern. 
Far from any encreafe of revenue in their hands, 
I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the com- 
mittee of finances, of the fecond of Auguft laft, 
that the amount of the national revenue, as com- 
pared with its produce before the revolution, was 
diminifhed by the fum of two hundred millions, or 
eight millions fterling of the annual income, con- 
fiderably more than one-third of the whole ! 

If this be the refult of great ability, never furely 
was ability difplayed in a more dittinguifhed man- 
ner, or with fo powerful an, effect. No common 
folly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crime, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direct hoftility which we 
have feen in the modern world, could in fo fhort a 
time have made fo complete an overthrow of the 
finances, and with them, of the ftrength of a great 
kingdom.—Cedd qui veftram rempublicam tantam 
amififtis tam cito ? ) 

_ The fophifters and declaimers, as foon as the 
affembly met, began with decrying the ancient 
conftitution of the revenue in many of its moft 
effential branches, fuch as the’ public monopoly 
of falr. ‘They charged it, as truly as unwilely, 
with being ill-contrived, oppreffive, and partial. 
This reprefentation they were not fatished to 
make ufe of in fpeeches preliminary to fome 

plan 
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plan of reform; they declared it in a folemn 
refolution or public fentence, as it were judicially, 
paffed upon it; and this they difperfed through- 
out-the nation, At the time they pafied the 
decree, with the fame gravity they ordered. this 
fame abfurd, oppreffive, and partial tax to be paid, 
until they could find a revenue to replace it. 
The confequence was inevitable. ‘The provinces 
which had been always exempted from this fale 
monopoly, fome of whom were charged with other 
contributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally dif- 
inclined to bear any part of the burthen, which by 
an equal diftribution was to redeem the others. 
As to the affembly, occupied as it was with the de- 
claration and violation ef the rights of men, and 
with their arrangements for general confufion, it 
had neither leifure nor capacity to contrive, nor 
authority to enforce any plan of any kind relative 
to the replacing the tax or equalizing ir, or com- 
penfating the provinces, or for conducting their 
minds to any fcheme of accommodation with the 
other diftriéts which were to be relieved, 

The people of the falt provinces, impatient 
under taxes damned by the authority which 
had directed their payment, -very foon found 
their patience exhaufted. .They thought them- 
felves as fkilful in demolifhing as the affembly 
could be. © They relieved themfelves by throwing 
off the whole burthen. Animated by this ex- 
ample, each diftri€, or part of a diftrict, judging 
of its own. grievance by its own feeling, and of its. 
remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleafed with 
other taxes. 
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We are next to fee how they have conduéted 
themfelves in contriving equal impofitions, pro- 
‘portioned to the’ means of the citizens, and the 
leaft likely to lean heavy on the active capital em- 
ployed in the generation of that private wealth, 
from whence the public fortune muft be derived. 
By fuffering the feveral diftri€s, and feveral of the 
‘individuals in each diftrict, to judge of what part 
of the old revenue they might withhold, inftead of 
better principles of equality, a new inequality was 
introduced of the moft oppreffive kind. Payments 
were reculated by difpofitions. ‘The parts of the 
kingdom which were the moft fubmiffive, the moft 
orderly, or the moft affectionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the ftate. No- 
thing turns out to be fo oppreflive and unjuft as a 
feeble government. To fill up all the deficien- 
cies in the old impofitions, and the new deficien- 
cies of every kind which were to be expected, what 
remained to a ftate without authority? The na- 
tional affembly called for a voluntary benevolence; 
for a fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 
to be eftimated on the honour of thofe who were 
to pay. ‘They obtained fomething more than 
could be rationally calculated, but what was, far 
indeed, from anfwerable to their real neceffi- 
ties, and much Jefs to their fond expectations. Ra- 
tional people could have hoped for little from 
this their tax in the difeuife of a benevolence ; 
a tax, weak, ineffective, and unequal; a4 tax by 
-which luxury, avarice, and felfifhnefs were fcreen- 
ed, and the load thrown upon productive capital, 
upon integrity, generofity, and public {pirit—a tax 
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of regulation upon virtue. At length the mafk is 
thrown off, and they are now trying means (with 
little fuccefs) of exacting their benevolence by 
force. 

This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of 
weaknefs, was to be fupported by another refource,. 
the twin brother of the fame prolific imbecility. 
The patriotic donations were to make good the 
failure of the patriotic contribution. John Doe 
was to become fecurity for Richard Roe. By this 
{cheme they took things of much price from the 
giver, comparatively aa {mall value to the receiver; 
they ruined feveral trades ; they pillaged the crown 
of its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and 
the -people of their perfonal decorations. The 
invention of thefe juvenile pretenders to liberty, 
was in reality nothing more than a fervile imi- 
tation of one of the pooreft refources of dot- 
ing defpotifm. They took an old huge full- 
bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of the an- 
tiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to cover the 
premature baldnef$ of the national affembly. 
They produced this old-fafhioned formal folly, 
though it had been fo abundantly expofed in 
the Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon, if to rea- 
fonable men it had wanted any arguments to dif- 
play its mifchief and infufficiency. A device of 
the fame kind was tried in my memory by 
Louis XV. but it anfwered at no time.. However, 
the neceffities of ruinous wars were fome excufe for 
defperate projects. The deliberations of calamity, 
are rarely wife. But here was a feafon for difpofi- 
tion and providence. It was in a time of pro- 
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found peace, then enjoyed for five years, and pra- 
mifing a much longer continuance, that they had 
recourfe to this defperate trifling. They were 
fure to lofe more reputation by iporting, in their 
ferious fituation, with thefe toys and playthings of 
finance, which have filled half their journals, than 
could poffibly be compenfated by the poor tempo- 
rary fupply which they afforded. It feemed as if 
thofe who adopted fuch projects were wholly igno- 
rant of their circumftances, or wholly unequal to 
their neceffities. Whatever virtue may be in thefe 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, 
nor the patriotic contribution, can ever be reforted 


to again. The refources of public folly are foon 
exhaufteds The whole indeed of their {cheme of 


revenue is to make, by any artifice, an appear- 


ance of a full refervoir for the hour, whiift at the 
fame time they cut off the fprings and living foun- 
tains of perennial fupply. The account not long 
fince furnifhed by Mr. Necker was meant, without 
queftion, to be favourable. He gives a flattering 
view of the-means of getting through the year; but 
he expreffes, as it 1s natural he fhould, fome ap- 
prehenfion for that which was to fucceed. On 
this laft prognoftic, inftead of entering into 
the grounds of this apprehenfion, in order, by 
a proper — to prevent the prognofti- 
cated evil, Mr. Necker receives. a fort of 
friendly ty aan from the prefiest of . the 


affembly. 


Astothet other fchemes of taxation, it is impoffi- 
ble to fay any thing of them with certainty; becaufe 


-they have not yet had their operation; but nobody 
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is fo fanguine as to imagine they will fill up ary’ » 
perceptible’ part of the wide gaping breach which 
their incapacity has made in their revenues. At 
prefent the ftate of their treafury finks every day 
more and more in cafh, and {wells more and more in 
fictitious reprefentation. When fo little within or 
without is now found but paper, the reprefentative 
not of opulence but of want, the creature not of 
credit but of power, they imagine that our flourifh- 
ing ftate in England is owing to that bank-paper, 
‘and not the bank-paper to the flourifhing condi- 
tion of our commerce, to the folidity of our credit, 
and to the total exclufion of all idea of power 
from any part of the tranfaction. They forget that, 
in England, not one fhilling of paper-money of any 
defcription is received but of choice; that the whole 
has had its origin in cafh actually depofited; and that 
it is convertible, at pleafure, in an inftant, and 
without the fmalleft lofs, into cafh again. Our pa- 
per is of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Chahge, becaufe in Wett- 
minfter-hall it is impotent. In payment of a debt 
of twenty fhillings, a creditor may refufe all the pa- 
‘per of the bank of England. Nor is there amongft 
us a fingle public fecurity, of any quality or nature 
whatfoever, that is enforced by authority. In faé 
it might be eafily fhewn, that our paper wealth, 
inftead of leffening the real com, has a tendency 
to increafe it; inftead of being a fubftitute for 
money, it only facilitates its entry, its exit, and 
its circulation ; that it is the fymbol of profperity, 
and not the badge of diftrefs. Never was a fcar- 
city of cafh, and an exuberance of paper, a fubject 
of complaint in this nation, 
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Well! but a leffening of prodigal expences, and 
the ceconomy which has been introduced by the 
virtuous and fapient affembly, makes amends for 
the loffes fuftained in the receipt of revenue. 
In this at leaft they have fulfilled the duty of a 
financier. Have thofe, who fay fo, looked at the 
expences of the national affembly itfelf, of the 
municipalities, of the city of Paris, of the increafed 
pay of the two armies, of the new police, of the new 
judicatures ? Have they even carefully compared 
the prefent penfion-lift with the former? Thefe 
politicians have been cruel, not ceconomical. 
Comparing the expences of the former prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues 
with the expences of this new fyftem as oppofed 
to the ftate of its new treafury, I believe the pre- 
fent will be found beyond all comparifon more 
chargeable. 

It remains only to confider the proofs of financial . 
ability, furnifhed by the prefent French managers 
when they are to raife fupplies on credit. Here 
I am a little at a ftand; for credit, properly fpeak- 
ing, they have none. ‘The credit of the antient 
government was not indeed the beft: but they 
could a]ways, on fome terms, command money, 
not only at home, but from moft of the countries 
of Europe where a furplus capital was acecumu- 
Jated; and the credit of that government improv- 
ing daily. The eftablifhment of a fyftem of li, 
berty would of courfe be fuppofed to give it new 
itreneth; and fo it would actually have done, if a 
fyftem of liberty had been eftablifhed. What offers 
has their government of pretended liberty had from 
Holland, from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from 
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Genoa, from England, for a dealing in their paper? 
Why fhould thefe nations of commerce and cecono- 
my enter into any pecuniary dealings with a people 
who attempt to reverfe the very nature of things ; 
amongft whom they fee the debtor preferibing, at 
the point of the bayonet, the medium of his folven- 
cy tothe creditor; difcharging one of his engage- 
ments with another; turning his very penury into his 
refource ; and paying his intereft with his rags ? 
Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of 
church plunder, has induced thefe philofophers to 
overlook all care of the public eftate, juft as the 
dream of the philofopher’s {tone induces dupes, 
under the more plaufible delufion of the hermetic 
art, to neglect all rational means of improving 
their fortunes. With thefe philofophic financiers, 
this univerfal medicine made of church mummy 
is to cure all the evils of the ftate. Thefe gen- 
tlemen perhaps do not believe a great deal in 
the miracles of piety; but it cannot be quef- 
tioned, that they have an undoubting faith in the 
prodigies of facrilege. Is there'a debt which 
preffes them—Ifue afignats.—Are compenfations 
to be made, or a maintenance decreed to thofe 
whom they have robbed of their freehold in their 
office, or expelled from their profeffion—Afignats. 
Is a fleet to be fitted out—Afignars. If fixteen 
millions fterling of thefe afignats, forced on the peo- 
ple, leave the wants of the ftate as urgent as ever— 
iffue, fays one, thirty millions fterling of afignats— 
fays another, iffue fourfcore millions more of 
affignats. The only difference among their finan- 
cial factions is on the greater or the lefler quantity 


of afignats to be impofed on the publick fufferance. 
They 
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They are all profeffors of affignats. Even thofe, 


whofe natural good fenfe and knowledge of com- 
merce, not obliterated by philofophy, furnifh de- 
cifive arguments againft this delufion, conclude 
their arguments, by propofing the emiffion of 
afignats. I fuppofe they muft talk of affgnats, 
as no other lancuage would be underftood. All 
experience of their inefficacy does not in the leaft 
difcourage them. Are the old afégnats depreciated 
at market? What is the remedy? Iffue new 
affignats—Mais fi maladia, opiniatria, non vult fe 
garire, quid illi facere? affignare—poftea affignare ; 
enfuita affignare. The word is a trifle altered. 
The Latin of your prefent doctors may be better 
than that of your old comedy; their wifdom, and 
the variety of their refources, are the fame. They 
have not more notes in their fong than the cuckow ; 
though, far from the foftnefs of that harbinger of 
fummer and plenty, their voice i$ as harfh and as 
ominous as that of the raven. 

Who but the moft defperate adventurers in phi- 
Jofophy and finance could at all have thought of de- 
ftroying the fettled revenue of the ftate, the fole fe- 
curity for the public credit, in the hope of rebuild- 
ing it with the materials of confifcated property? If, 
however, an exceffive zeal for the ftate fhould have 
led a pious and venerable prelate (by anticipation a 
father of the church*) to pillage his own order, and, 
for the good of the church and people, to take 
upon himfelf the place of grand financier of confif- 
cation, and comptroller general of facrilege, he and 
his coadjutors were, in my opinion, bound to fhew, 
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by their fubfequent conduét, that they knew fome- 
thing of the office they affumed. When they had 
refolved to appropriate to the F7/c, a certain portion 
of the landed property of their conquered country, 
it was their bufinefs to render their bank a real fund 
of credit; as far as fuch a bank was capable of be- 
coming fo. ‘ 

To eftablith acurrent circulating credit upon any 
Land-bank, under any circumftances whatfoever, 
has hitherto proved difficult at the very leaft. The 
attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. But 
when the affembly were led, through a contempt of 
moral, to a defiance of ceconomical principles, it 
might at leaft have been expected, that nothing 
would be omitted on their part to leffen this diffi- 
culty, to prevent any aggravation of this. bank- 
ruptcy. It might be expected that to render your 
Land-bank tolerable, every means would be adopted 
that could difplay opennefs and candour in the ftate- 
ment of the fecurity ; every thing which could aid 
the recovery of the demand. ‘To take things in 
their moft favourable point of view, your condition 
was that of a man of a large landed eftate, which 
he withed to difpofe of for the difcharge of a debr, 
and the fupply of certain fervices. Not being 
able inftantly to fell, you wifhed to mortgage. 
What would a man of fair intentions, and a com- 
monly clear underflanding, do in fuch circum- 
{tances ? Ought he not fir to afcertain the grofs 
value of the eftate ; the charges of its management 
and difpofition; the encumbrances perpetual and 
temporary of all kinds that affect it; then, ftriking 
a net furplus, to calculate the juft value of the 
fecurity? When that furplus (the only fecurity to 
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the creditor) had been clearly afcertained, and pro- 
perly vefted in the hands of truftees ; then he 
would indicate the parcels to be fold, and the time, 
and conditions of fale; after this, he would admit the 
public creditor, if he chofe it, to fubfcribe his ftock 
into this new fund; or he might receive propofals 
for an affignat from thofe who would advance mo- 
ney to purchafe this fpecies of fecurity. 

This would be to proceed like men of bu- 
finefs, methodically and rationally; and on the 
only principles of public and private credit that 
have an exiftence. The dealer would then know 
exa¢tly what he purchafed; and the only doubt 
which could hang upon his mind would be, the 
dread of the refumption of the fpoil, which one day 
might be made (perhaps with an addition of punifh- 
ment) from the facrilegious gripe of thefe execra- 
ble wretches who could become purchalers at the 
auction of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

An open and exact ftatement of the clear value 
of the property, and of the time, the circumftances, 
and the place of fale, were all neceffary, to efface as 
much as poffible the ftigma that has hitherto been 
branded on every kind of Land-bank. It became 
neceffary on another principle, that is,on account of 
a pledge of faith previoufly given on that fubject, 
that their future fidelity in a flippery concern might 
be eftablifhed by their adherence to their firft en- 
gagement. When they had finally determined on 
a {tate refource from church booty, they came, on 
the 14th of April 1790, to a folemn refolution on 
the fubject; and pledged themfelves to their 
country, “that in the ftatement of the public 
“ charges for each year there fhould be brought to 
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“account a fum fufficient for defraying the ex- 
“ pences of the R. C. A. religion, the fupport of 
“* the minifters at the altars, the relief of the poor, 
“‘ the penfions to the ecclefiaftics, fecular as well 
“as regular, of the one and of the other fex, iz 
“ order that the eftates and goods which are at the 
“ difpofal of the nation may be difengaged of all 
“* charges, and employed by the reprefentatives, or the 
“* Jegiflative body, to the great and moft preffing ex- 
““igencies of the fiate.” ‘They further engaged, on 
the fame day, that the fum neceffary for the year 
1791 fhould be forthwith determined. 

In this refolution they admit it their duty to 
fhow diftinétly the expence of the above objects, 
which, by other refolutions, they had before en- 
gaged fhould be firft in the order of provifion. 
_ They admit that they ought to fhew the eftate 
clear and difengaged of all charges, and that they 
fhould fhew it immediately. Have they done this 
immediately, or at any time? Have they ever 
furnifhed a rent-roll of the immoveable eftates, or 
given in an inventory of the moveable effects which 
they confifcate to their aflignats ? In what manner 
they can fulfil their engagements of holding out to 
public fervice *‘ an eftate difengaged of all charges,” 
without authenticating the value of the eftate, or — 
the quantum of the charges, I leave it to their 
Englifh admirers to explain. Inftantly upon this 
affurance, and previoufly to any one ftep towards 
making it good, they iffue, on the credit of fo 
handfome a declaration, fixteen millions fterling 
of their paper. This was manly. Who, after 
this mafterly ftroke, can doubt of their abilities 
in finance? But then, before any other emiffion of 
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thefe financial zzdulgences, they took care at leaft 
to make good their original promife. If fuch efti- © 
mate, either of the value of the eftate or tte anount 
of the incumbrances, has been made, it has efcaped 
me. I never heard of it. They have however 
- dene one thing, which in the erofs is clear, obfcure, 
as ufual, in the detail. ‘They have thrown upon 
this fund, which was to fhew a furplus, difengaged 
of all charges, anew charge; namely, the com- 
penfation to the whole body of the difbanded judi- 
cature; and of all fuppreffed offices and eftates; a 
charge which I cannot afcertain, but which unquef- 
tionably amounts to many French millions. Ano- 
ther of the new charges, is an annuity of four hun- 
dred and eighty thoufand pounds fterling, to be 
paid (if they choofe to keep faith) by daily pay- 
ments, for the intereft of the firft affignats. Have 
they ever given themfelves the trouble to {tate 
fairly the expence of the management of the 
church lands in the hands of the municipalities, to 
whofe care, fkill, and diligence, and that of their 
legion of unknown under agents, they have chofen 
to commit the charge of the forfeited eftates, and the 
confequence of which had been fo ably poiated out 
by the bifhop of Nancy? 

But it is unneceffary to dwell on thefe ob- 
vious heads of incumbrance. Have they made 
out any clear ftate of the grand incumbrance 
of all, 1 mean the whole of the general and 
municipal eftablifhments of all forts, and com- 
pared it with the regular income by revenue? 
Every deficiency in thefe becomes a charge on the 
confilcated eftate, before the creditor can plant his 
cabbages on an acre of church propertye ‘There is 
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no other prop than this confifcation to keep the 
whole ftate from tumbling to the ground. In this 
fituation they have purpofely covered all that they 
ought induitrioufly to have cleared, with a thick fog ; 
and then, blindfold themelves, like bulls that fhut 
their eyes when they pufh, they drive, by the point 
of the bayonets, their flaves, blindfolded indeed no 
worfe than their lords, to take their fictions for cur- 
rencies, and to {wallow down paper pills by thirty- 
four millions fterling at a dofe. Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of all 
their paft engagements, and at a time when (if in 
fuch a matter any thing can be clear) it is clear that 
the furplus eftates will never anfwer even the firft 
of their mortgages, I mean that of the four hun- 
dred million (or fixteen millions fterling) of afignats. 
In all this procedure I can difcern neither the folid 
fenfe of plain-dealing, nor the fubtle dexterity of 
ingenious fraud, The objection within the affembly 
to pulling up the flood-gates for this inundation of 
fraud, are unanfwered ; but they are thoroughly 
refuted by an hundred thoufand financiers in the 
ftreet. Thefe are the numbers by which the meta- 
phyfic arithmeticians compute. Thefe are the grand 
calculations on which a philofophical. public credit 
is founded in France. They cannot raife fupplies ; 
but they can raife mobs. Let them rejoice in the 
applaufes of the club at Dundee, for their wifdom 
and patrioti{m in having thus applied the plunder of 
the citizens to the fervice of the ftate. I hear of no 
addrefs upon this fubject from the directors of the 
Bank of England; though their approbation would 
be of a Jittle more weight in the fcale of credit than 
that of the club at Dundee. But, to do juftice to 
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the club, I believe the gentlemen who compofe it to 
be wifer than they appear; that they will be lefs li- 
beral of their money than of their addreffes ; and 
that they would not give a dog’s-ear of their moft 
rumpled and ragged *Scotch paper for twenty of 
your faireft afignats. 

Early in. this year the alterithly iffued paper to 
the amount of fixteen millions fterling: What muft 
have been the ftate into which the affembly has 
brought your affairs, that the relief afforded by fo 
vaft a fupply has been hardly perceptible? This 
paper alfo felt an almoft immediate depreciation 
of five per cent. which in little time came to 
about feven. The effec of thefe affignats on 
the receipt of the revenue 1s remarkable. Mr. 
Necker found that the collectors of the revenue, 
who received in coin, paid the treafury in afignats. 
The collectors made feven per cent. by thus re- 
ceiving in money, and accounting in depreciated 
paper. It was not very difficult to forefce, that 
this muft be inevitable. It was, however, not the 
lefs embarrafling. Mr. Necker was obliged (I 
believe, for a corfiderable part, in the market of 
London) to buy gold and filver for the mint, 
which amounted to about twelve thoufand pounds 
above the value of the commodity gained. That 
minifter was of opinion, that whatever their fecret 
nutritive virtue might be, the ftate could not live 
upon affignats a: ; that fome real filver was ne- 
ian: particularly for the fatisfaction of thofe, who 
having iron in their hands, were not likely to diftin- 
cuifh themfelves for patience, when they fhould per- 
ceive that whilft an encreafe of pay was held out to 
them in real money, it was again to be fraudulently 
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drawn back by depreciated paper. The minifter, 
in this very natural diftrefs, applied to the af- 
fembly, that they fhould order the collectors to 
pay in fpecie what in fpecie they had received. It 
could not efcape him, that if the treafury paid 
3 per cent. for the ufe of a currency, which fhould 
be returned feven per cent. worfe than the minif- 
ter iffued it, fuch a dealing’ could not very great- 
ly tend to enrich the public. The affembly took no 
notice of his recommendation. They were in this 
dilemma—lIf they continued to receive the afficnats, 
cafh 'muft become an alien to their treafury: If 
the treafury fhould refufe thofe paper amulets, or 
fhould difcountenance them in any degree, they 
mult deftroy the credit of their fole refource. They 
feem then to have made their option; and to have 
civen fome fort of credit to their paper by taking it’ 
themfelves ; at the fame time in their fpeeches they 
made a fort of fwaggering declaration, fomething, 
IT rather think, above legiflatrve competence ; that 
is, that there is no dieidrenes in value between 
metallic money and their affignats. This was a 
good ftout proof article of faith, pronounced under 
an anathema, by the venerable fathers of this phi- 
lofophic fynod. Credat who will—certainly not 
Fudaeus Apella. 

A noble indignation rifes in the minds of your” 
popular leaders, on hearing the magic lanthorn in 
their fhew of finance compared to the fraudulent 
exhibitions of Mr. Law. ‘They cannot bear ta 
hear the fands of his Miffiffippi compared with the 
rock of the church, on which they build their fyf- 
tem. Pray let them fupprefs this glorious {pirit, 


until they fhew to the world what piece of folid 
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ground there is for their affignats, which they have 
not pre-occupied by other charges. They do in- 
juftice to that great, mother fraud, to compare it 
with their degenerate imitation. Ir is not true, that 
Law built folely on a fpeculation concerning the 
MiffifGppi. He added the Eaft India trade; he 
added the African trade; he added the farms of all 
the farmed revenue of France. All thefe together 
unqueftionably could not fupport the ftruéture which 
the public enthufiafm, not he, chofe to build upon 
thefe bafes. But thefe were, however, in compari- 
fon, generous delufions. They fuppofed, and they 
aimed at an increafe of the commerce of France. 
They opened to it the whole range of the two he- 
mifpheres. They did not think of feeding France 
from its own fubftance. A grand imagination found 
‘in this flight of commerce fotriething to captivate. 
It was aaooEal to dazzle the eye of an eagle. 
It was not made to entice the fmell of a mole, nuz- 
zling and burying himfelf in his mother earth, as 
yours is. . Men were not then quite fhrunk from 
their natural dimenfions by a degrading and fordid 
philofophy, and fitted for low and vulgar decep- 
tions. Above all remember, that in impofing on 
the imagination, the then managers of the fyftem 
made acompliment to the freedom of men. In 
their fraud there was no mixture of force. This 
was referved to our time, to quench the litrle olim- 
‘ merings of reafon which might break in upon the 
folid darknefs of this enlightened age. 

On recollection, I Bae faid nothing of a fcheme 
of finance which may be urged in favour of the 
abilities of thefe gentlemen, and which has been 
introduced with great pomp, though not yet finally 
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adopted in the national affembly. It comes with 
fomething folid in aid of the credit of the paper 
circulation; and much has been faid of its utility 
and its elegance. I mean the project for coining 
into money the bells of the fuppreffed churches. 
This is their alchymy. There are fome follies 
which baffle argument ; which go beyond ridicule; . 
and which excite no feeling in us but difguft ; and 
therefore I fay no more upon it. 

Tt is as little worth remarking any farther upon all 
their drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation for 
putting off the evil day, on the play between the trea- 
fury and the Caiffe d’E/compte,and on all thefe old ex- 
_ ploded contrivances of mercantile fraud, now exalted 

into policy of ftate. The revenue will not be trifled 
with. The prattling about the rights of men will 
not be accepted in payment for a bifcuit or a pound 
of gunpowder. Here then the metaphyficians defcend 
from their airy fpeculations, and faithfully follow 
examples. What examples ? the examples of bank- 
rupts. But, defeated, baflled, difgraced, when their 
breath, their {trength, their inventions, their fancies 
defert them, their confidence ftill maintains its 
eround. In the manifeft failure of their abilities they 
take credit for their benevolence. When the re~ 
venue difappears in their hands, they have the pre- 
fumption, in fome of their late proceedings, to value 
them/elves on the relief given to the people. They 
did not relieve the people. If they entertained fuch 
intentions, why did they order the obnoxious taxes 
to be paid? The people relieved themfelves in 
{pite of the affembly. 
But waving all difcuffion on the parties, who 


may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has 
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there been, in effect, any relief to the people in any 
form? Mr. Bailly, one of the grand agents of pa- 
per circulation, lets you into the nature of this re- 
lief. His fpeech to the National Affembly con- 
tained an high and laboured panegyric on the 
inhabitants of Paris for the conftancy and un- 
broken refolution with which they have borne 
their diftrefs and mifery. A fine picture of pub- 
lic felicity! What! great courage and uncon- 
querable firmnefs of mind to endure benefits, and 
fuftain redrefs! One would think from the fpeech 
of this learned Lord Mayor, that the Parifians, 
for this twelvemonth paft, had been fuffering the 
{traits of fome dreadful blockade ; that Henry the 


Fourth had been ftopping ‘up the avenues to their 


fupply, and Sully thundering with his ordnance 
at the gates of Paris; when in reality they are 
befieged by no other enemies than their own 
madnefs and folly, their own credulity and 
perverfenefs. But Mr. Bailly will fooner thaw 
the eternal ice of his atlantic regions, than re- 
ftore the central heat to Paris, whilft it remains 
“ {mitten with the cold, dry, petrifick mace” of 
a falfe and unfeeling philofophy. Some time after 
this fpeech, that is, on the thirteenth of laft Au- 
guilt, the fame magiftrate, giving an account of 
his government at the bar of the fame affembly, 
expreffes himfelf as follows: “ In the month 
“ of July 1789,” [the period of everlafting com- 
memoration| “ the finances of the city of Paris 
“* were yet in good order; the expenditure was 
‘¢ counterbalanced by the receipt, and fhe had at 
“¢ that time a million [forty thoufand pounds fter- 
© ling | in bank. The expences which fhe has been 
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* conftrained to incur, /ubfequent to the revolution, 
** amount to 2,500,000 livres. From thefe ex- 
*€ pences, and the great falling off in the product 
“ of the free gifts, not only a momentary but a 
“© total want of money has taken place.” This is 
the Paris upon whofe nourifhment, in the courfe 
of the laft year, fuch immenfe fums, drawn from 
the vitals of all France, has been expended. 
As long as Paris :ftands in the place of antient 
Rome, fo long fhe will be maintained by the 
fubjeé&t provinces. It is an evil inevitably attendant 
on the dominion of fovereign democratic republics. 
As it happened in Rome, it may furvive that repub- 
lican domination which gave rife to it. In that cafe 
defpotifm itfelf muft fubmit to the vices of popu- 
larity. Rome, under her emperors, united the 
evils of both fyftems ; and this unnatural combi- 
nation was one great caufe of her ruin. 

To tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their public eftate, is a cruel and 
infolent impofition. Statefmen, before they valued 
themfelves on the relief given to the people, by the 
deftruction of their revenue, ought firft to have 
carefully attended to the {olution of this problem :— 
Whether it be more advantageous to the people to 
pay confiderably, and to gain in proportion ; or to 
gain little or nothing, and to be difburthened of 
all contribution? My mind is made up to decide 
in favour of the firft propofition, Experience is 
with me, and, I believe, the beft opinions alfo. 
To keep a balance between the power of acquifi- 
tion on the part of the fubject, and the demands 
he is to anfwer on the part of the flate, is a 


fundamental part of the fkill of a true poli- 
ey tician, 
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ticlan. The means of acquifition are prior in 
time and in arrangement. Good order is the 
foundation of all good things. To be enabled to 
acquire, the people, without being fervile, mult be 
tractable and obedient. The magiftrate muft have 
his reverence, the laws their authority. The body 
of the people muft not find the principles of 
natural fubordination by art rooted out of their 
minds. They muft refpeét that property of 
which they cannot partake. They muft labour 
to obtain what by labour can be obtained; and 
when they find, as they commonly do, the fuc- 
cefs difproportioned to the endeavour, they muft 
be taught their confolation in the final propor- 
tions of eternal juftice. Of this confolation, who- 
ever deprives them, deadens their induftry, and 
_ {trikes at the root of all acquifition as of all con- 
fervation. He that does this is the cruel oppreffor, 
the mercilefs enemy of the poor and wretched ; at 
the fame time that by his wicked fpeculations he ex- 
pofes the fruits of fuccefsful induftry, and the ac- 
curmulations of fortune, to the plunder of the neg- 

ligent, the difappointed, and the unprofperous. 
Too many of the financiers by profeffion are apt 
to fee nothing in revenue, but banks, and circula- 
tions, and annuities on lives, and tontines, and 
perpetual rents, and all the {mall wares of the fhop. 
In a fettled order of the ftate, thefe things are not 
to be flighted, nor is the fkill in them to be held 
of trivial eftimation. They are good, but then only 
good, when they affume the effects of that fettled or- 
der, and are built upon it. But when men think that 
thefe begearly contrivances may fupply a refource 
for the evils which refalt from breaking up the 
4 foundations 
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foundations of public order, and from caufing or 
fuffering the principles of property to be fubverted, 
they will, in che ruin of their country, leave a me- 
lancholy and lJafting monument of the effect of 
prepofterous politics, and prefumptuous, fhort- 
fighted, narrow-minded wifdom. 

The effects of the incapacity fhewn by the popular 
in allthe great members of the commonwealth are to 
be covered with the “ all-atoning name” of liberty. 
In fome people I fee great liberty indeed; in many, 
if not in the moft, an oppreffive degrading fervitude. 
But what is liberty without wifdom, and without 
virtue ? It is the greateft of all poffible evils; for 
it is folly, vice, and madnets, without tuition or 
reftraint. Thofe who know what virtuous liberty is, 
cannot bear to fee it difgraced by incapable heads, 
on account of their having high-founding words in 
their mouths. Grand, {welling fentiments of liberty, 
I am fure I do not defpife. They warm the heart; 
they enlarge and liberalife our minds; they animate 
our courage in a time of confliét. Old as I am, I 
read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille with 
pleafure. Neither do I wholly condemn the little 
arts and devices of popularity. They facilitate the 
carrying of many points of moment; they keep the 
people together ; they refrefh the mind in its exer- 
tions; and they diffufe occafional gaiety over the 
fevere brow of moral freedom. Every politician 
ought to facrifice to the graces; and to join com- 
pliance with reafon. But in fuch an undertaking as 
that in France, all thefe fubfidiary fentiments and. 
artifices are of little avail. To make a government 
requires no great prudence. Settle the feat of 


power; teach obedience: and the work is done. 
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To give freedom is ftill more eafy. It is not 
neceffary to guide; it only requires to let go the 
rein. But to form a free government; that is, to 
temper together thefe oppofite elements of liberty 
and reftraint in one confiftent work, requires much 
thought, deep reflection, a fagacious, powerful, and 
combining mind. This I do not find in thofe who 
take the lead in the national aflembly. Perhaps they 
are not fo miferably deficient as they appear. I ra- 
ther believe it. It would put them below the com- 
mon level of human underftanding. But when the 
leaders choofe to make themfelves bidders at an 
auction of popularity, their talents, in the conftruc- 
tion of the ftate, will be of no fervice.. They will 
become flatterers inftead of legiflators; the inftru- 
ments, not the guides of the people. If any of them 
fhould happen to propofe a fcheme of liberty, 
foberly limited, and defined with proper qualifica- 
tions, he will be immediately outbid by his com- 
petitors, who will produce fomething more fplen- 
didly popular. Sufpicions will be raifed of his 
fidelity to his caufe. Moderation will be ftigma. 
tized as the virtue of cowards ; and compromife as 
the prudence of traitors; until, in hopes of pre- 
ferving the credit which may enable him to temper 
and moderate on fome occafions, the popular 
leader is cbliged to become active in propagating 
doétrines, and eftablifhing powers, that will after- 
wards defeat any fober purpofe at which he ulti- 
mately might have aimed. 

But am I fo unreafonable as to fee nothing 
at all that deferves commendation in the indefati- 
_ gable labours of this affembly ? I do not deny that 
among an Infinite number of aéts of violence and 
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folly, fome good may have been done. They who 
deftroy every thing certainly will remove fome 
grievance. They who make every thing new, 


have a chance that they may eftablifh fomething 


beneficial. To give them credit for what they 
have done in virtue of the authority they have 
ufurped, or which can excufe them in the crimes 
by which that authority has been acquired, it muft 
appear, that the fame things could not have been 
accomplifhed without producing fuch a revolution. 
Mott affuredly they might; becaufe almoft every 
one of the regulations made by them, which is not 
very equivocal, was cither in the ceffion of the king, 
voluntarily made at the meeting of the ftates, or in 
the concurrent inftruétions to the orders. Some 
ufages have been abolifhed on juft grounds; but 
they were fuch that if they had ftood as they were 
to all eternity, they would little detract from the 
happinefs and profperity of any ftate. The im- 
provements of the national affembly are fuperficial, 
their errors fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wifh my countrymen rather 
to recommend to our neighbours the example of 
the Britith conftitution, than to take models from 
them for the improvement of our’ own. In the 
former they have got an invaluable treafure. They 
are not, I think, without fome caufes of apprehen- 


ficn and complaint; but thefe they do not owe to. 


their conftitution, but to their own conduct. [I 


think our happy fituation owing to our conftitution ; 


but owing to the whole of it; and not to any part 
fingly; owing in a great meafure to what we have left 
ftanding in our feveral reviews and reformations, as 


well as to what we have altered or fuperadded. Our 
: | people 
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people will find employment enough for a truly 
patriotic, free, and independent fpirit, in guarding 
what they poffefs, from violation. I would not 
exclude alteration neither; but even when I 
changed, it fhould be to preferve. I fhould be led 
to my remedy by a great'grievance. In what I did, 
I fhould follow the example of our anceftors. 


IT would make the reparation as nearly as poffible 


in the ftyle of the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumfpection, a moral rather than a com- 
plexional timidity were among the ruling principles 
of our forefathers in their moft decided conduct. 
Not being illuminated with the light of which the 
centlemen of France tell us they have got fo abun- 
dant a fhare, they acted under a {trong impreffion 
of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He 
that had made them thus fallible, rewarded them 
for having in their condué attended to their na- 
ture. Let us imitate their caution, if we wifh to 
deferve their fortune, or to retain their bequefts. 
Let us add, if we pleafe, but let us preferve what 
they have left; and, ftanding on the firm ground 
of the Britith conftitution, let us be fatisfied to ad- 
mire rather than attempt to follow in their defpe- 
rate flights the a€ronauts of France. | 

I have told you candidly my fentiments. J 
think they are not likely to alter yours. I do not 
know that they ought. You are young; you can- 
not guide, but muft follow the fortune of vour 
country. But hereafter they may be of fome ufe © 
to you, in fome future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the prefent it can hardly re- 
main; but before its final fettlement it may be 


obliged to pafs, as one of our poets fays, “ through 
Vi grGde 
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* creat varieties of untried being,” and in all its 


-tranfmigrations to be purified by fire and blood. 


~ [have little to recommend my opinions, but 
Tong obfervation and much impartiality. They 
come from one who has been no tool of power; no 
flatterer of ereatnefs; and who in his laft acts does 
not with to belye the tenour of his life. They 
come from one, almoft the whole of whofe public 
exertion has been a ftruggle for the liberty of others; 
from one in whofe breaft no anger durable or vehe- 
ment has ever been kindled, but by what he confi- 
dered as tyranny ; and who {natches from his fhare 
in the endeavours which are ufed by good men to 
difcredit opulent oppreffion, the hours he has em- 
ployed on your affairs; and who in fo doing per- 
fuades himfelf he has not departed from his ufual 
office: they come from one who defires ho- 


-nours, diftinétions, and emoluments, but little; 


and who expects them not at all; who has no 


- contempt for fame, and no fear of obloquy ; who 


fhuns contention, though he will hazard an opinion: 
from one who wifhes to preferve confiftency ; 
but who would preferve confiftency by varying 
his means to fecure the unity of his end; and, 


when the equipoife of the,veffel in which he fails, 
may be endangered by overloading it upon one 


¥ fide, is defirous of carrying the fmall weight of his 


reafons to that which may preferve its equipoife. — 
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